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ABSTHACT 
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Preface 



Although the focus on social dialect:^ during the past decade has greatly 
advanced the theoretical and descriptive base of sociolinguistics> it is 
apparent that the descriptive concerns have often been quite selective. 
Descriptive accounts of some varieties proliferate rapidly while other 
V£?rieties remain virtually ignored. In this book, we hope to expand the 
descriptive base of dialect diversity in American Bnglish by focusing on 
an often-neglected geographical area of tne United States—the mountain 
range of Appalachia. While we have adopted a particular socio Unguis tic 
model for our description, we have endeavored to present our findings in 
a way that would make them accessible to specialists in fields other 
than professional linguistics and still be of use to linguists. We are 
primarily interested in providing meaningful reference work for edu- 
cators- -particularly reading specialists, English teachers, language 
arts specialists, and speech pathologists. We are further concerned 
with the educational implications of such diversity* and therefore dis-^ 
cuss the educational significance of dialect diversity at some length. 
We weuld like to think of our description of Appalachian English as com- 
prehensive, but we are ^ell aware of the fact that there are a number of 
descriptive aspects which we have treated in little or no detail. 

This book originally developed from one part of a final research 
report, socio linguistic Variables in AppalAChian DialectSt carried out 
under contract KIE-C- 74-0026 with the National Institute of Bducation 
tolD), from June 1974 - August 1975. Detailed formal descriptions of 
a number of the features treated in the final research report are not 
included here, but they can be found in the second part of the final re- 
port submitted to the NIE. 

There are many people to whotn we a^e indebted for assistance and 
consultation. Prcminent among them are those individuals in Monroe and 
l\cTCCr C<*unties who aided us in our initial contacts in the area. Mary 
Compton and William Mcl^eel in Monroe County and C. D. Lilly and HarolH. 
Okes of Mercer County were most gracious in helping us establish con- 
tacts in the area* They generously opened up the schools in these 
counties for those aspects of the research which were conducted in that 
connection. We could not have participated in a more cordial working 
relationship. They also offered their kind assistance in extending our 
contacts to other individuals in the area who assisted us in this ven- 
ture, including Haskell ShJ^te, county clerk of Monroe County, West 
Virginia, who provided us with invaluable insight into the history of 
the region* 

The study could not have been conducted without the assistance of 
our ficldworkers from the two counties; }Jora Mann and Gary Pence, of 
Monroe County; llarless Cook, Brenda Lohr, Agnes ?ietrant02zi> and 
Rebecca Michael, of Mercer County. They each demonstrated that indi- 
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genous fiel<3workers can be used to great advantage ir* a study of tnis type 
Their adaptation of the questionnaire and general knowledge of the area 
proved to be a rich, useful resource in this investigation. 
We OKe our greatest debt to them and the informants who provided the 
interviews ^hat seive as our data base for this analysis. Although the 
informants, who remain anonymous in this report, may have been puzzled 
by the seeming inanity of our prcbing, they willingly tolerated the 
intrusion into their everyday world. 

We are further indebted to our professional colleagues, Roger w. 
Shuy, Peg Griffin^ and Rudolph Troike, of Th« Center for Applied 
Linguistics, interacted with us at many stages in the formation, ana- 
lysis, and completion of the study. Hugh Rudorf, of the University of 
tJebraska, and Terrance Graham, of Virginia Polytechnical Institute, 
worked with us in setting up the original project and consulted with 
us during various stages of the research- William Labov, Ralph W, 
Fasold, R&ven I, McDavid, Jr, , and Crawford Feagin made many helpful 
comments on various aspects of our analysis. No doubt, we will regret 
that we have not always followed their advice. 

Finally, we express our gratitude to those who took an active 
interest in the form of the finished work. Peggy Good was committed 
to seeing our original research project through to completion at some 
inconvenience to her ovm schedule of activities^ and Begay Atkinson 
and Diane Bartofih were given the task of editing our sometimes unwieldy 
prose- Our list of those who helped in one way or another could no 
doubt be expanded con-'^iderably but it would still be incomplete. It 
is often the' brief question about a particular point of analysis^ or 
the quick reference to another work to consult, or a passing word of 
encouragement that turns out to be a significant contribution to the 
final product. 
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ChapberOne: Introduction 



My j/jfer Aggie looked ai it ho when I 
was ihrovtgh aruf sheyeffe^ ouftst^rprisedf 
"Here's a shryaSoid where we liver 
^Jlm Comstock, Pd ancf Md and Mister Kennedy 



OVERVIEW 

Language vari^itian in American English is something that all spe^ikei^ 
of our language notice in one (^ay or another. People notice it and comment 
about it as they interact with individuals ftoin different regions of the 
United States and different social and ethnic groups. Educators also 
confront it as they tmc^unter the effect that dialect diversity may have 
on language skills relating to the education process. And professional 
linguists are concerned with it as they attempt to give a formal account 
of the rules of English, 

While language diversity among English varieties has been of interest 
tor some time, we have witnessed an extended descriptive concern for 
social and ethnic varieties of American English in recent years. Despite 
the growing concern for understanding the linguistic structure of social 
varieties, certain needs are still apparent. Some non- mainstream vari- 
eties, such as Vernacular Black English, have been the object of a great 
deal of attention while others, particularly those with strong regional 
ties, have been virtually ignored. One of these still neglected geo- 
graphical areas is Appalachia, It is well lvn6wn that this area is one 
of the most linguistically divergent, yet it has been accorded minimal 
descriptive attention in contemporary studies. 

The difference between the English .spoken in this loosely defined 
area and othor varieties is well recogniz^Kl by people from other areas 
as they travel through the Appalachian region or have occasion to meet 
people who have come from there. Unfortuiiately, poor imitations and 
stereotypes of the lan^^uage have been popularized in media presentations 
depicting life in this mountain range. Such differences are also noticed 
by the people of Appalachia as they compare their own speech to that 
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Introduction 



however, have tafccn on social significance* so that many of the variants 
we discuss may be socially stigmatized. Social stig^na is attached to 
a pai4icular language form not because of any inherent structural v^eak- 
ness of the form? but becatise or the relative social position of the 
speakers who use it* 

The description includes a number of the features of AE which arc 
retentions of forms that at one time were more generally characteristic 
of a number of varieties of English* In these cases, changes affecting 
other varieties of English may not yet have taken place in A£* tfe must 
be careful^ however, to avoid statements which siiTtplistically relegate 
A£ to an eat^lier stage in the development of the English language* since 
there are a)so cases where some of the features of AE may be candidates 
for new developments in the grainmar and phonology of American English* 
Because of their current rejection by those who are in a social position 
to set language norms* it may seem unlikely to some that stigmatized 
forms of a language should be candidates for future de^^elopments * But 
it should also be noted that the most formal styles of best-educated 
speakers are the most conservative with respect to linguistic innovation^ 
so that new developments do not always (or even usually) begin with the 
upper classes* Of course^ those speakers in a position to set norms 
for socially p^cceptable language must ultimately accept such innovations^ 
thereby limiting the number of changes introduced by the non-mainstream 
gro^jps, and their eventual establishment as part of the standard language* 
No doubt, there are features that ^'o discuss here which some day will be 
considered as a part of the standard phonology and grammar of American 
English* We find> then^ that It is possible for a variety such as AE 
to preserve some ol<? r forms of English while at the same time revealing 
progress beyond the Current development of standard English^ in other 
aspects of thesystem* 

We bave attempted to give a linguistically accurate^ but non-formal 
account of the various features of AE that %fe describe* This pattlcular 
orientation is taken in order to proviJe a usefUl reference document for 
language arts specialists, reading sposiali^ts, speech pathologists, and 
educators, as well as a description that may be cf use linguists* More 
formal accounts for some of the features di!>cussed here can be found in 
the various references citec in our description* Obviously^ the depth 
of the technical analysis underlying the various features differs from 
item to item* Since it was not feasible to examine the speech of all 
informants for each oC the variables treated* various subsets of the total 
sample were utilized in many cases* These subsets differ in number and 
composition in terms of Individuals included* The selection criteria, 
however, wa5 informal and based largely on considerations of distribution 
by age and sex* quality of tapes* amount of speech* and other practical 
matters during the course of analysis* Tn each case, it is felt that a 
representative sample resulted. There ara some aspects of our description 
based on a considerable amount of formal analysl5^ while there are others 
still awaiting more detailed Investigation* We view this description 
from the perspective of an ongoing project, which can be complemented 
and revised on the basis of additional investigation* 

Grammatical Features 

Like the description of phonological features* we find that there 
are often intricate and complex ryjes which govern the gramm/itical forms 
of non-mainstream varieties* Tn some respects, the discussion of socially 
diagnostic grammatical variables is more important than phonological 
variables, since it has been demonstrated (Wolfram* 1970a) that grammatical 
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sociolinguistic studies ultimately involved a quantitative as well as a 
qualitative dimension. 

Most of the linguistic ''.matures r.r rules ws discuss for AE are vari- 
able rather than categorical. The term variaWe, as used here, refers to 
the fact that a speaker who has a particular form or rule will not use it 
in every instance where he might include it, but ^ill instead fluctuate 
between it and an alter:iant form. For example, one of the characteristics 
of some AB speakers is the use of the "a-prefix" with certain verb + ing 
construr;tions, as in a sentence such as //e \tas a-runnin' across th€ fi'^ld. 
However, there are also many cases where the a^prefix does not occur but 
could have been used. Therefore, the same speaker who utters the above 
sentence may also use its non-a-prefixed counterpart. He was runnin' 
across the field. This type of fluctuation is quite common and does not 
imply any inherent structural weakness in the system. Analogous types 
of alternation can be observed within any of the varieties designated as 
standard English. For example, the relative pronoun that may occur in 
some cases as in Th^re*s the boat that I btxilt, though it could be deleted 
in other cases as in There*s the boat I btxilt, resulting in a similar 
fluctuation between the presence and absence of a particular form. The 
difference between this example and the alternation illustrated for AH 
is that the alternant form in the one case is socially obtrusive (that 
is, it is ntore likely to be notl^^^U and commented on) whereas in the other 
case it is not. Variation of this type is a common and widespread phe- 
nomenon that is simply an integral part of the organi^tion of lan^^uage 
systems. 

That Me observe variation between alternant forms does not necessari- 
ly mean that fluctuation is completely random and haphazard. Although 
Ve cannot predict exactly ^ich form may be used in a given instance, 
sociolinguistic studies reveal that there are factors which systemat- 
ically affect the likelihood that a particular variant will occur. When 
this takes place, we have what may be referred to as sJtructure^? vari^ 
ability. Part of this effect on variability may be accounted for by 
certain social factors which way influence the relative frequency of a 
given form.* Other ispects of structured variabilit]^ cai be accounted 
for by looking at linguistic context, such as the preceding or following 
linguistic environment. In these cases, certain linguistic contexts 
can be found to exert a fairly consistent influence on the frequency 
level of a given form. The systeniatic effect of these social and lin- 
guistic factors on linguistic variability is the touchstone of much of 
the current investigation of different varieties of American English. 

Phonological- Features 

This study presents an overview of the linguistic features of AE in 
an attempt to highlight the major aspects of this system which may dif- 
ferentiate it from other varieties of English. Chapters Three and Four 
discuss the phonological and grammatical aspects of AE. Of necessity, 
our description has had to be somewhat selective, so there ar^ aspects 
that have not been covered. 

As will be seen in our descriptive aceount there are often intricate 
and complex rules that govern the various forms found in AH. In mciny 
cases, the rules governing these forms can be shovm to have a relation- 
ship with rules found in other varieties of English^ differing in rela- 
tively minor ways. Tt shoul<) be apparent that differences between AE 
and fjther varieties of English are highly systematic and regular: in 
no sense can AC be considered as an unworthy or haphazard approximation 
of more socially prestigious varieties; of Hnglish. Some features of AE, 
O 
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to the Gcrmsns, tharc were also English^ Dutch^ and smaller groups frotn 
other parts of Europe. However^ a large and influential group--the 
Scottish--began arriving in America about 1640 and steadily moved^to the 
South and West (Weatherford and Brewer^ 1962:2). Those who passed through 
or remained in Weft Virginia are thought to have been mainly the Scotch- 
Irish, so named because their migration pattern included a stop in North 
Ireland before continuing on to northern Amer^can ports. It is not clear 
how homogeneous the early population of the area was. Some writers claim 
that "*:he mountain people [are] today largely native-borp Americans of 
Scotch-Iri^h and Highland Scot lineage" (Weatherford and Brewe?*, 1962:4) 
while others feel that little evidence is available to support such a 
Cidim^ maintaining instead^ that "the probability is that the settlers 
of the mountains were representative of the population o£ the nation iri 
the early nineteenth r*»"tury (Belcher^ 1962:39).** 

Once permanent ' * ements were established, two basic life styles 
developed. The earlier settlers were Urgely self-sufficient farmers* 
whose families lived as comparative^ independent units. When the country 
as a whole was grov/ing rapidly during the' nineteenth century^ the re- 
sources of the region--particularly its lumber and coal--brought some 
industry to the area. The earlier settlers* agricultural life style was 
then complemented by the development of industrial mining a.id lumber camps 
which grew into towns that serv^ the needs of farmers. Coles (1972;4<54) 
describes four kinds of communities that developed: 

First there are the hollows, with scattered pockets 
of people up in the hills--people usually related 
to one another and people with little to do but 
farm and hunt. Serving a number of these hollows 
is usually a larger community. able to offer ^he 
surrounding area a crossroad store^ a post office^ 
a school ... .Then there are the towns--mill towns. 
Here lumber and coal are gathered and loaded on 
their way out of the region. .Final ly^ there 
are the real urban centers. They are usually 
prosperous and again^ able to draw upon the wealth 
of the rcgion*s forests and mines.... 

The two counties we are specifically considering are ffonroo and 
Mercer Counties^ West Virginia which include the range of communities 
indicated above except for the urban center, and thiis seem representative^ 
on thif; level at leasts of West Virginia and the larger Appalachian re- 
gion* They are located in the far southern part of the state* each 
bordering on the state of Virginia (see Figure 1)^ and are similar in 
*errain^ lying within "the most rugged parts*' of what is termed the **Ridge 
ind Valley Province** of the southern Appalachian nrea (Vance, 1962:1). 
However^ factors involving other physical features and related aspects 
of historical development have led to some significant differences be- 
tween the counties today. 

Prior to the Civil Vfar^ the two counties wore ({uite similar* although 
Mercer County seems to have been settled somewhat later than Monroe. 
Monroe County consisted of small communities of subsistence farmers when 
it was incorporated in 1799 (still a part of Virginia). When mineral 
Water was discovered in the mid-l$CK)*S, a small, resort-type industry 
flourished briefly due to its clnimed healing powers. This was relatively 
short-lived since more accessible treatments were found for the various 
ailments and--niore importantly--since the predominantly southern upper 
class clientele diminished after the Civil War. Because of the extensive 
^ sts in the area> lumber became an important resource* and some in- 
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Figure 2 
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High rates of migration, thus, have been a major result of the econ- 
omic situation in the area, with coal mining usually considered the prime 
cause. Brown (1972:142) notes: 



In eastern Kentucky, southern West Virginia and 
southwestern Virginia^ the drastic decline of em- 
ployment in coal mining during the 19J>0's con- 
tinued on into the 1960*s as a result of mechani- 
zation and the growth of strip mining. Together 
with availability of errployment in metropolitan 
industrial renters outside Appalachia itself, 
notnbly in the Midwest, this resulted in a virtual 
stampede of migrants out of the region in the 
1950's, Although the number of migrants leaving 
deelined in the 1960's, the rate of migration 
loss from most of this area was still very high. 



There are two significant consequences of this process which will not be, 
discussed extensively^ but should be mentioned. First, migration of 
great numbers to large mid>' .stem and northern cities naturally leads to 
Some problems in these locations. The migration to large cities adds 
to their labor pool and often to their unemployment statistics, so that 
many of the out-migrantS ultiriately return to their home states, A 
number of studies have been done on the Appalachian migrant in the city 
Ce,g, trails and Stephenson, 1975; Glenn, 1970; Photiadis, 1969} whieh 
doeument the kinds of problems that are created in such eontexts. The 
second consequence is that many of those who leave the nrea are the young 
adults^ often the more educated, who either cannot find employment or 
who see more attractive opportunities elsewhere. This leaves some areas 
with an unbalanced distribution of population among various ajje groups, 
a matter which has led to a certain amount of coitc^m. 

The brief picture of thci>e Appalachian counties given above mirrors 
to a large extent that of the entire region^ both historically and pre- 
sently, uith the physical environment a very important determining factor 
of the area^s development at all times, the isolation of the past has 
been to a great extent overcome but by no means completolv, ^ud this has 
brought an increased contact between the culture which had evolved here 
and that of other parts of the nation, 

THE LINGUISTIC SAMPLE 

In order to provide an adequate data base for our linguistic analysis, 
a fairly extensive collection of tape-recorded samples of spontaneous con^ 
versation [laS been obtained from Monroe and Mercer Counties in West Vir- 
ginia, In all, 129 tape-recorded sam|)les have been obtained. Pive dif- 
ferent age levels 3re represented by the informants:^ 7-11 years, 12-14 
years, IS^lfi years, 20-40 years, and over 40 years. The majority of the 
informants would be considered to be of the lower socio-economic level 
according to current indices^ although there is some representation of 
the entire social range of the population in this area. Our samplo is^ 
however, Somewhat out of proportion with the entire population since re- 
cent figures indicate that approximately 2^ percent of the population 
falls below the federally defined poverty level. Our concentration on 
the lower socio-economic classes is motivated by the fact that we are pri** 
marily concerned with the language variety which might be considered hjc?st 
''is — Z^^^ from some of the more mainstream varieties of Unglifsh, 
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The informants in this study were all interviewed by fleldworkers 
from the area, nonlingulsts who wer^- trained specificaUy to do socio- 
linguistic interviews, A broa<i outline of questions was prepared in con- 
sultation with some of the fieldworkers in order to focus on topics of 
local interest. Interviewers were instructed to be flexible u'ith the 
outline and pursue topics of interest, follov^ing the guidelines for ob- 
taining relatively natural spontaneous conversation outlined in Wolfram 
and Fasold (1974 : 46'SA) , Lo^al themes found frequently in our tapes in- 
clude childhood games, hunting, fishing and ghost stories, the mining 
industry and local farming customs (see Appendix A for a copy of the 
questionnaire and Appendix B for a typescript sample), 

!n all, six different fieldKorkers from ^fanroe and Mercer Counties 
participated in the collection of interviews. Interviews were carried 
out in a number of locations, including tuc informant's home, the field- 
worker's home, or a loeation convenient to both. The location of the 
interview was left up to the discretion of the fieldworker, although 
each was instructed to conduct the interview in a setting where the in- 
formant would be most apt to be comfortable. For reasons beyond our con- 
trol, some younger children had to be interviewed within the context 
of the school , 

The different fieldux^rkers represented considerable range in their 
ability to elir.it the type of spontaneous conversation which was necessary 
for thi? descriptive study. Several of the fleldworkers were extremely 
ingenious in how they carried out the interview, and had considerable 
advantage over the type of interview that would have had to be conducted 
by the authors. They fully utilized their indigenous status through their 
previous knowledge of interests of the informant and their ability to pick 
up cues about activities in the area. There are, of course, also in- 
stances where the fieldworker felt too constrained by the interview out- 
line and did not elicit adequate antounts of spontaneous conversation for 
our purposes. But the excellence of the good interviews by some indi- 
genous ficH'-'orkers seemed to adequately compensate for the formality of 
others. In anticipation of a range of interviewing capabilities, we' 
purposely arranged to have considerably more interviews conducted than 
we could analyze thoroughly. 

The informants used for this analysis were not chosen randomly, 
Itather, we set up a profile of the type of individual ^e were interested 
in for the sa^e of this study, and asked the indigenous fieldworker to 
choose individuals who were typically of the lower socio-economic classes 
and who were lifetime residents of the area, For the most part, field- 
workers complied with our requests, as indicated in the background in- 
formation data siieets filled out for each informant. 

In an attempt to pare down the original colleetion of tapes to a 
more usable si^e in terms of a corpus for more extended technical analysis, 
each of the original tapes was evaluated by the researchers in term^ of 
the quility of the interview, Priirarily, we were concerned with the 
amount of speech found in the interview and the rapport which the field- 
worker had with the inf^r^ant. An additional concern was the fidelity 
of the recording for detailed listening* Each tape-recorded interview 
was listened to by these researchers and a judgment made of its potential 
for quantitative sociolinguist ic analysis in terms of a basic three- 
grade rating system, A grade of 1 was assigned to interviews which were 
judged to have a good representation of spontaneous conversation ani good 
interviewer- informant rapport* Typically, these recordings consisted 
of 45-60 minute interviews, with the majority of the conversation carried 
by the informant, A grade of 2 was assigned to interviews with a fair 
amount of spontaneous conversation and adequate rapport between the field- 
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worker and the informant. A gr^.tic of 3 mvls as^ti^.ncd tty short intcrvicvis 
(30 minutes or less) and/or those in which t!ic interviewer informant rap- 
port seemed inade(|^ate to produce the type of spontaneous* relatively in- 
formal speech in which wc were interested. While there ratings were ul- 
timately subjective, a survey of the twv evaluators of tapes indicated 
that there was a good deal of agreement bcLween researchers as to the 
value of the tape for the purposes of this invest igation^^ » 

From the original sample, 52 taped intorvK^ws v^ere chosen for more 
intensive linguistic analysis. Thuse tapes were chosen to represent the 
specified age categories for each sex. Within each cell (with five age 
categories and two sexes) all interviev^s i;ith a rating of 1 were chosen 
to be a part of the primary corpus. Interviews which did not receive a 1 
rating were chosen in terms of a decrea'iing rating scale until at least 
five informants in each cell were chosen. All interviews with a rating 
of J were automatically assigned to the secondary corpus. In addition, 
interviews rated 2 were assigned to the secondary corpus after the limit 
of five informants in each cell had been chosen. In this study, the 
secondary corpus was utilized for extraction of forms which provided a 
basis for some of the aspects of AH studied only qualitatively. The pri- 
mary corpus was used for both the qualitative and quantitative aspects 
of this study. 

In Table 1, the distribution of interviews chosen to serve as the 
primary corpus is given. It should be noted that two ^f the cells do 
not have five informants in them. One cell, 20-^0 year-old males, has 
only four informants due to the fact that our original sample did not 
provide us with an adequate representation of males in this category. 
The cell with more than five inforinants , females above 40, has eight 
informants due io the fact thnt more than five received ratings of I 
for the adequacy of the interview. (See p. 15.) 

The way in which we have selected our primary corpus is, of course, 
biased in favor of those interviews which produced a considerable amount 
of spontaneous conversation and those that had evidenced good rapport 
between the interviewer and the informant. ;\nd, as mentioned earlier, 
there was a bias in terms of who the fieldworkers eight have conceived 
a^ fairly representative speakers froni the area in the various age cate- 
gories designated for study. While such a bias might hinder us from 
getting a rei^rcscntative cross-section of the population, it seemed ap- 
propriate in terms of the goals of the study. 



1. The Appalachian Regioniil Commission, for example* also lists counties 
in ^Jew York, Pennsylvania, ^faryland, Ohio, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. 

2. In addition to the bibl iograpfiic resources cited, information in this 
section provided by Haskell Shumate, county clerk of Monroe County, 
West Virginia, in a conversation about the history of the area. 

3. The statistic^ in this section from the 1970 census were obtained from 
a U. S. Department of Commerce publication. Characteristics of the 
Population: West Virginia (January 1973) where this information as 
well as comparative figures from earlier censuses can be found. 

4. The term informant is used traditionally in linguistics to refer to 
someone who furnishes the researcher with Samples of language. It 
should not be equated with the connotations of the term informer 

as it Is used outside linguistic circles. 
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Tabic 1 



Age Group 
7-11 



12-14 



15-18 



20-40 



40 ^ 











Fettle 




Tape 




Irttcrviev 


Tape 




Interview 


No. 




Rating 


No. 




Rating 


47 


7 


1- 


73 


8 


1- 


4S 
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1- 


74 


11 


1- 


49 


9 




75 


10 
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80 
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24 
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61 


14 
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70 
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14 




148 
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44 
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15 
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64 


15 
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17 
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65 


15 
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17 


16 
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66 


17 
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46 


15 
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18 
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18 
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87 


24 
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29 


33 
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25 


2- 


35 


22 
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30 


1- 


36 


27 




164 


33 


1- 


40 
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20 




22 


60 
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28 


43 




30 


50 
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37 


45 




31 


67 
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160 


56 




32 


54 


1- 


83 


93 




146 


52 
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85 


78 










153 


64 










153 


83 










157 


52 
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Chapter T>to: ASoddinguisdcfiame^^ 
far die Study of Appahchian Speech 



There is a growitig realizoHon ihat ihe 
hosts of iniersi^bjedive knowledge in 
lingwsh'cs mi4st he fomd in sj^ech— 
(angmge as it is t^sea in everyday life by 
members of ihe social order, ihatvehicle 
of commnnicaiion in which ihey argue 
with iheir wives, Joke with iheirjriends, 
and deceive iheir enemies. 

-William l^hoMfSociotlnguistic Patterns 



SOCIAL ASPECTS OP VARlATIOiV 

When wc speak of the social v&riablc we are referring to the various 
l>ehavioral factors that mtiy he correlated with linguistic diversity. Oh- 
viously, there ore a large number of these, and any study is somewhat 
linited by the social factors that it chooses to consider. Although it 
may he theoretically possible to isolate various social variables for the 
sake of study, it must be understood that this is often an artifact of 
the way in which a study is conducted, for it is the interaction of vari* 
ous social factors that ultimately accounts for linguistic diversity. 

Region 

A central factor in terns of accounting for diversity within American 
Bnglish is geoyraphical region. Regionally-correlated differences emerge 
for several reasons. First, there are different patterns of settlement 
history. Dialect areas in the U.S. often indicate the migration of the 
early settlers, and this is no different for those varieties found in the 
Appalachian Mountain range. Tlie effect of the relatively large and in- 
fluential Scotch-Irish settlement in the area as described in Chapter One 
still lingers today. Another factor affecting regional difference?; iz 
the general, pattern of population moveniOnt. Tor examploj tl*c^ major drift 
of the Hliite population of A/nerica has been ea^t to west, £* fact reflected 
by nany of the dialect loundarie.s that can be Isolated as they delineate 
different U.S. regional £iijups today. As a result of movcuent like this* 
it is very likt^Jy that a number of the linguistic ch^iraeteristlcs of AE 
might also be found in areas of tJ»e Oiarkst given tho fact that there 
was considerable migration from Appalachia to the Ozarks during one period 
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jii American migrntory history. 

Finatly, there is tlie matter of physical geography. At oue point in 
U»S. history, natural physical barriers were an important factor in sep- 
arating groups^ thus allowing Jiscontinuities iu cooununication patterns to 
emerge. Whenever such discontinijitics emerge-* whether du^ to geographic 
or so<;ial factors**a natural sitiution exist.s for linguistic divergence 
to arise. Although mo<Jern technological advances may have grer.tly re- 
duced the obstacles that the physical parameters posed, the previously 
established lines of communication still show tho effects of separation. 
In many cases^ geographically Isolated areas of this type are seen to 
preserve some older forras of the language* and thuii become so-called 
r^Jic areas. While It cannot be denied that modern communication and 
transportation systems h^ve had an effect on Appalachia, their influence 
seems to be somewhat exaggerated* for geographical patterns often go 
hand in hand with other social factors. There are, for example, particu- 
lar life styles in Appalachia which have been maintained despite the 
greater accessibility of the area. Therefore, the geographical distri- 
bution and the raaintenaiice of a particular life style can still be seen 
to set this region apart from others; in the United States. One aspect 
of this difference is, naturally, reflected in language. 



Region is obviously an essential Variable in accounting for certain 
aspects of linguistic diversity, but it does oot stand alone. Within a 
given geographical region all individuals do not talk alike. In order 
to account for these differences in a systematic way, other social para- 
meters must be examined. Even a work as heavily oriented toward settle- 
ment history and geographic distribution as the Linguistic Atlas of tha 
United States and C^nad^ recognises the intersection of social status 
in accounting for linguistic diversity within a geographically-defined 



Although there ii^ little doubt that social status differences cor* 
relate with linguistic differences* ^ precise definition of social stf^tL** 
iii our society is rather elusive. Various attempts to defir.v it through 
objective parameters such as occupation, edncatini^to residency^ and in- 
come have proved useful, but not for^lpioof. On the other hand* attempts 
to define it in terms of thv subjective evaliutXon of individuals actually 
participating ^r. liie community's social relations also are not without some 
pitfj*lli. tt is a concept which ultimately combines subjective and ob- 
jective parameters of many types of behavioral roles. 

Several approaches have been utilized in terms of correlating lin- 
guistic differcn<;es with social status differences. In some cases, vari- 
ous social classes are delimited before linguistic analysis, so that lin- 
guistic features are correlated with predetermined social groups. In other 
cases, the population is delimited on the basis of linguistic differences 
then examined in terms of the social characteristics of the various lin- 
guistic groups. Tt iy also possible to use a combination of methods^ 
starting with a finely stratified group of ^subjectb^ but combining and 
manipulating the social groups in such a way a^s to most clearly reveal 
patterns of correl.ition between linguistic phenomenon and social strati- 
fication. To the extent that social status is a variable to be considered 
in our description, our general approach has been to determine linguistic 
groups first and then look at the various social characteristics of these 
groups. Our main goal, however, is to give a description of the variety 
of English spoken tn Appalachia v«hich would be more distant from main- 
stream Varieties of standard Lnglish. As a result, we have focused more 
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A Soclollnguistic Fraraevork* 



in terms of socially diagnostic features are the subjective reactions that 
various groups have to them, Labov (1964:102} has classified subjective 
reactions into three main types: sociaJ indicators* social markers, and 
social stereotypes, Soci<il indicators can be correlated with social class, 
but have little effect on a listener's judgnfccnt of the social status of 
the speaker. Wolfram and Fasold (1974:83) note: 



One of the mst important clues for social inaicators 
is the lack of variation in different styles. If speak 
ers show a conscious or unconscious awareness of ^ 
socially diagnostic feature they will generally vary 
its frequency in more formal styles. Thus, a presti- 
gious variant would become more frequent in more for- 
mal styles of speech and a stigmatized one less 
frequent, the case of social indicators, this 
does not generally take place because of relative 
unawareness of the socii^lly diagnostic variable. 



Social jnarAers show both social and stylistic variation and have a 
regular effect on a listen^^r's judgment of a speaker'* social status* It 
is not necessary for social markers to be recognized on a conscious level; 
in many cases, they may evoke an unconscious effect o^ a listener. 

In the case of social ster^tgpes^ however, particular linguistic 
features become the overt topics of social cammei^t in the spee*^n conimuni- t 
ty. Features such as the use of ain't, multiple negation, or the use of 
an item like 'tater for potato roay be social stereotypes. There are 
actually a number of social stereotypes found in AE, many of which would 
be the object of comment from outsiders, but also some which are commentetl 
on by people from the region* Since there are, however, a nunUer of 
stereotypes that do not correspond to actual linguistic behavior, we 
must caution here that ue are referring only to those features that re- 
late to actual speech. In mar,y cases, stereotypes involve a legitimate 
observation but aa interpretation which has no basis in fact. For example, 
it may be an accurate observation to note that At speakers tend to reduce . 
certain glided vowels in Rnglish (e,g, as in tints) but to attribute it 
to climate or ambition has absolutely no basis in fac:. By the same 
token* it may be valid to note that some AC speakers tend to use inten- 
sifying adverbs to a greater extent than other varieties of Hnglish (e,g, 
as in plumb stupid or right smart) but claiming the source of this to be 
an innate concern for vividness and preciseness In AE is also unwarranted* 
The types of stereotypes that evolve concerning the linguistic features 
of a variety such as AK are an interesting and important topic for study, 
but beyond the scope of this description. 



Another important social variable is style. It does not take any 
particular socioltnguistic expertise to realise tlvat speakers show con- 
siderable flexibility in their i^se of style. We do not need to be informed 
by a sociol inguist that we talk to a casual peer acqu^ilntance In a inanner 
different from the way we talk to a respected authority. Lay indications 
of sueh sensitivity are readily available. 

There are a number of ways in which wc might approach ^he matter of 
stylistic variation, but the most essential dimension appears to relate 
to how much attention speakers focub on their speech, Tlie general prin- 
ciple governing stylistic shifting is ^luminarized by Labov {1972a;112) 
when he observes that "styles can be ordered along a single dimension. 
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measured by the amount of attention paid to speech*" ^ Within an interview, 
formal styles are defined as those situations where speech is a primary 
focus, whereas informal styles are defined in terras of the contexts where 
there is the least amount of dudio^monitoring of speech. At one end of 
the continuum is the careful speech that one might use in a tape-recorded 
interview with a re-^pected stranger; at the other end of the continuum is 
the informal style one would use with a trusted peer group member without 
an outsider present. Naturally, every tape-recorded interview situation 
creates a soraewhat artificial situation which has a tendency to lead to 
more.formal styles, and this study is no exc<^;tion* If more informal 
speech styles are desired, certain str^itegies roust be utilized to over- 
come the built-in obstacles of the tape-recorded interview situation* 
One method of overcoming this is through the use of indigenous field- 
workers, people from the area who are personal acquaintances of the in- 
formants. In this particular study, indigenous fieldworkers were '*5ed 
to considerable advantage since they pursued topics of interest to the 
informants and invents which were part of their common experience. Such 
topics allow subjects to minimize the attention they give to the forn 
of their speech. This involvement in the subject matter proved to be 
advantageous for the elicitation of more informal speech styles since 
it provides a focus on content, rather than form of speech* tiaturally, 
subjects still indicated somewhat of a range of formality, but typically, 
they responded with speech which was relatively casual, especially as 
the interview proceeded* 

Socially diagnostic features typically show parallel behavior along 
a social class and style continuum* In particular, a feature which is 
more common in the lower social classes than it is in the upper classes 
will be more common in more informal styles than in formal styles for all 
speakers* That is, a stigmatized form would be expected to show decreased 
frequencies and a prestigiois variant increased frequencies as one moves 
from informal to formal styles* 

Related to style shifting along the continuum of formality is the 
notion of ht^percoz^rection* In general, hypercorrection is characterized 
by the overextension of a feature to contexts where the feature is not 
used by native speakers of a language* This overextension is due to a 
situation where the constraints on formality make the speaker aware pf 
the need to use socially acceptable forms* Wolfram and Fasold (1974:87- 
88) note two types of hypercorrection, one which is quantitative and one 
which is qualitative In statistical hypercorrection, the structural 
placement of fonns follows that of the moVe prestigious groups, but the 
relative freq'iency of the form^ exceeds the norms of the more prestigious 
social groups* This typically takes place in more formal styles, where 
the linguistic security of the lower middle classes makes them use fre- 
quency levels higher than the more secure upper middle classes when speech 
is the primary focus* Structural ht^percorrectlon , on the other hand, in- 
volves the extension of a form to structural contexts where it would not 
normally be used* A speaker may realize that a feature is socially fa- 
vored, but not be aware of its restriction in terms of linguistic environ- 
ments and thus u5e the form in linguistic contexts where it is inappro- 
priate in terms of the rules of the language variety which the speaker is 
tryriig to emulate* Most of the examples of hypercoricection cited in our 
study involve structural rather than statistical hypercorrection. 



Age 

There are actually two types of age-related phenomena that must be 
distinguished in any discussion of age differences* One type rolates to 
-^tlonal differences* In this case, older generations may not have 
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undergone linguistic chnngcs th^t Ikivc ^ffcctcJ the younger generation. 
Although wc my not always hove access to detailed accounts of specific 
langiiagc behavior of various generations at different time periods, it 
is possible to observe language chaiige& that are taKing piace through the 
apparent time. Prom this perspective, we view different generations 
within a population as a reflection of different time levels. Thus, the 
speech of n group of AE speakers over AO may represent one period m the 
history of the langunge while a younger group, say, 17-20, represents an- 
other time period. To a large extent, the linguistic ehange in progress 
in Appalaehia is observed by appealing to the dimension of apparent time, 
gy the same token, stability of certain features in AB is noted by ob- 
serving the occurrence of similar forms for all the different age groups 
delimited in this study. 

When we say that particular forms in At characterise ^he older gen- 
eration, we are, for the most part, niaintaining that the features are 
undergoing change, and ma> be lo3t or changed by the current generation. 
In some ways, the change currently taking place within AE may appear more 
rapid than that observed in some other varieties of English. This shi^uld 
not be interpreted without qualification, however, since there are still 
many features churacterizing AE which indicaic a good degree of stability. 

In addition to generational differences, it is important to recog- 
nize the phenomenon of age-gra^li/jg. This refers to characteristic lin- 
guistic behaviors appropriate for different stages in the life history 
of an individual. LVithin the life cycle of an individual, there are be- 
havioral patterns that are considered appropriate for various stages. 
Language, as one aspect of behavior, is a way in which these can be mani- 
fested. Age-grading, as we have defined it here, should be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from language development. Language development refers to 
the initial aeC|uisition of a language system* whereas age-grading refers 
to age-related diffeiences once acquisition has taken place. Tlius> post- 
aequisitional adolescent speech may differ from teen aged or adult speech 
because different linguistic expectations in different lite cycle 
stages. Wliile age-grading is to be differentiated from generational dif- 
ferences, there is, of course, an intersection, and the isolation of these 
aspects can sometimes be made only on the basis of a eom|>rehensive anal- 
ysis of the language system. Some age-grading differences hnve been ob- 
served in AE but generational differences tend to be more prominent. 



l-inally, we should mention the parameter of se:c differences in re- 
lation to language. Although &omc cultures prescribe important differ- 
ences between men^s and women's speech, including entire grammatical cate- 
gories, differences^ U\ Kuglish tend to be somewhat more subtle (see Laljov, 
1972bJ. With reference to socially diagnostic lingu stic feattires, it 
has been noted that women tend to avoid socially stigmatUea features 
moreso than men. To a large extent, this difference is quantitative 
rather than qualitative, so that women simply tead to reveal lower fre- 
quency levels for socially stigmatized form^. there are, of course, a 
number of sociologiciil reasons why this might be the C;ise, given dif- 
ferent behavioral role expectations in our society. While the use of 
socially stigmatized variants on the part of males may be viewed as an 
indicator of masculinity, positive values are not as readily attached 
to the use of such variants by women. Turthermore, women often tend to 
be the innovators of language change, given their culturally designated * 
sensitivity to language norms, ilus may often result In their taking 
the lead with respect to the spread of socially prestigious features. 
Sex-related differences arc not as ap|)areiit in our study of /VB as 
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they have been in some other studies, although it ^ippears that the general 
avoidance of socially stigmatized features by women is found to some ex* 
tent. The differences between the men and women in our sample* however* 
appear to be mostly quantitative* and of lesser importance than other so* 
cial variables* such as age and status. 

LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF VARIATION 

Structured Variability 

Not ail the effects on the variability of linguistic forms cen be 
accounted for on the basis of the types of social factors cited above. 
As mentioned previously, there are some system:itic effects on variability 
which are related to the linguistic context in which items may occur. It 
is observed that some linguistic environments tend to favor a particular 
form or rule as opposed to other environments. This can best be under- 
stood by way of illustration, taking the case of word-final consonant 
cluster reduction as found in some varieties of American Unglish. This 
particular rule has been studied in a range of settings, with the various 
studies showfng an impressive regularity in the operation of the rule. 
The rule in question affects the final stop member of a word-final con- 
sonant cluster such as st, nd, id, shtt md* and so forth (for a complete 
iist of the clusters affected by this rule, see Chapter Three). Thus* 
items such as west, find* or coid may be realized as wes' ^ fJn', or col'* 

In addition to the effect of social variables such as those dis- 
cussed above, there is a systematic effect on the relative frequency of 
consonant cluster reduction which is related to the preceding and follow* 
ing linguistic environments. These linguistic factors include whether 
the following word begins with a consonant as opposed to a vowel and the 
way in which the cluster has been formed. With reference to the following 
environment* we find tliat a following word which begins with a consonant 
will greatly increase the likelihood that the reduction process will take 
nlace. Thus, for example, we find reduction more frequent in a context 
such as wost road or coid cuts than in a context such as west end or coid 
apple. While some reduction may be found in both contexts, it is clearly 
favored when the following word begins with a consonant* 

As mentioned above, we also find that reduction is influenced by the 
way in which the cluster is formed. To understand this relationship, we 
must note that some clusters ar'* an inherent part of the word base* as in 
items like guest or wlid. There are, however, other cases where a cluster 
is formed only throu^ . tho addition of an -dd suffix, which is primarily 
formed phonetically through the addition of t or d. Khen the ed suffix 
is added to an item such as guessp the form guessed is pronounced the same 
as guest* so that it now ends in an st cluster. Or, an item like called 
may actually end in an Id cluster as it is pronounced something like caiid. 
In these cases, the cluster is formed because of the -ed addition, since 
neither caii nor guess have basic word forms which ead in a cluster. When 
the degree of variatloa for base word clusters is comparet* with those . 
formed through the addition of -ed, it is found that the t *i"mer case clear- 
ly favors consonant cluster reduction. That is, we ^re more likely to 
find word^fiael coasonant cluster reduction \h an item such as gu^^st or 
tfiid than in one like guessed or caiied. Again, we aote that fluctuation 
can be observed in both types of cluster^;, so that the favoring effect of 
base word clustors on reduction is simply a matter of relative freqtieacy. 
The systomatic effect of the linguistic influences observed here Is quite 
regular from speaker to speaker in terms of the relative effect, although 
of course, the actual percentage figures may differ somewhat. It is fur* 
Q observed that the relative effect of these influences on reduction 
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cuts across various social classes of the varieties of English where the 
consonant cluster rcdufvioii rule operates. 

*^hen linguists have actually looked at the influence of various lin- ^ 
guistic factors on the relative frequency of rule operation* they have 
found that not only are there many Influences uhich favor the operation 
of certain rules* but some of th^sc will effect the rule to a greater de- 
gree than others. Although we have already notoU the influences of the 
following environment and the way in which the cluster is formed^ '^e have 
yet to establish which of chese effects on reduction is greater. For ex- 
ample, is the effect of the fblloi*ing consonant on reduction greater than 
that of a base word cluster or 'ice versa? One way to determine the re- 
lationship between various influences is to order them along a progressive 
dimension, in which the extent of rule operation is differentiated ac- 
cording to all the possible environmental combinations. For example, the 
possible combination of environmental influences which are found for con^ 
sonant cluster reduction are (1) a follov^ing consonant when the cluster 
is part of the basic word, (2) a following consonant when the cluster is 
forjn^ through the addition of the -ed su^fix^ (3) a following vowel when 
the i-ljijter is part of the basic wojd, and (4) a following vowel when the 
cluster is formed through the addition of -ed. As an illustration^ we 
can cite the actual incidence of cluster reduction as found in a previous 
study of this phenomenon reported by Wolfram Cl$6$:S7-74) . See Table 2, 
p. 23. 

The highest percentage of reduction is observed, as expected, v^here 
both of the- influences favoring the operation of the rule are found: 
with a following consonant and the cluster as part of a base word. The 
lowest frequency- -equally predictably--is found where neither of the fac- 
tors favoring reduction are found; with a following vowel in a cluster 
fbrme<l through the addition of the -«?d suffix. The important cases for 
determining the relationship of the influences are^ however, those where 
the influences conflict; that is> where a following consonant, which fd- 
vors reduction^ is combined with a -ed formed cluster, which inhibits it, 
and a L>ase word cluster, which favors reduction, is combined with a fol- 
lowing vowels hliich inhibits it. When these are compared, we find that 
the effect of the follOhiJng consonant appears to be greater than that of 
the b^se word cluster, as indicated in the progressive pattern of reduction 
for the combination of influences. The relationship of the influences 
is readily seen by placing them in a hierarchical display such as Figure 
3 on p. 24. If the hierarchical display were arranged so that the in* 
fluence of the base word clusters was considered the tnore important in- 
fluence, DiQ hierarchical display would not match the progression in fre- 
quency, as in the figure. 

Whenever we isolate a systematic linguistic influence on the varia^ 
bllity of a rule, we refer to this influence as a linguistic constraint. 
If there are two or morr constraints whluh can he ordered with respect to 
each Other ir* terms of the relati,ve importance or their effect, we refer 
to them as first order constraint , second order constraint, and so forth. 

In many instances} the linguistic constraints and their ordering can 
be fotind to operate across different social variiibles, such as class, sex, 
and age. Tims^ we see the same relations of consonant cluster reductio/i 
fo; different classes of Black speakers In Detroit^ as indicated in Table 
3 (p. 23). 

The differences between the social classes soon in Table 5 are re- 
lated to the actaal frrqucncy level of njle operation rather than the type 
of constraint or the ordering of the constraints. The important aspect 
of structured variability is the relationship of various constrai/its tc 
variation rather than the actual frequency figures of rule Operation. 
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Table 2 



Following Consonant, Basic Word 
Following Consonant, -ed 
Following Vowel > Basic Word 
Following Vowel, -ed 



wejrft/ road 
g\i^ss(od) five 
wes{t} end 
guess (ed) at 



PercsntL 

97 
76 
72 
34 



Percentage of Consonant Cluster Reduction i^i Different COiabine^tions of 
Environxjiental Infliiences fox Working Class Black Detroit Speakers 



Upper 
Middle ^ 

Environntent ^ Reduced 



Pollowing Consonant, 



Basic Word 


79 


Following Consonant, 




-ed 


49 


Following Vowel > 




Basic Word 


28 


Following Vowel, 




-ed 


7 



conf^nant Cluster Reduction for f*< 
Spe<*kers (Wolfram, 1969) 



Lower upper Lo^er 

Middle working Working 

% Reduced ^ Reduced % Reduced 

87 97 

62 73 76 

43 65 72 

13 24 54 



Different classes of Detroit Black 



mie 4 



0 0 

0 1 

1 1 
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Figure 3 



F^llowins Consonant 






Cluster 76 




Basic word Cluster 72 


FoiioMit^g Vowel 






-^d Cluster 



Correct Hier^irchiccil Arr^:iyGment of linguistic Influonc^s on Consonant 
Cluster t^Gduction 



Figure 4 
Following Consonant 97 



Baslp ftford Cluster 
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Tol lowing Vowel 


72 




Tollowinf: Consonant 


76 


-Qd Cluster 








roHavrin^ Vowel 


34 



Injorroct Ificrarchical Display} of Linguistic Influences on Consonant 
Cluster Reduction 
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There are impc^rtant dimensions of structured variability as we have 
discussed which relate to how one gives a fonnal account of the rule for 
a given variety. However, there are important considerations of variabili- 
ty which nmst be kept in mind regardless of the level of technical descriji- 
tion that we give for AB. Fc^r example, in a general description of AB such 
as that given in Chapters Three and Pour, it would be inaccurate to assume 
that the rules of AE were categorical. But it would also be incomplete 
without sonie recognition of the systematic effect of various linguistic 
constraints. Although we do not give a forjioal account of structured varia- 
bility, these dimensions must always be kept in mind when we discuss vari- 
able aspects of the features of AB. 

ImpXicational Relations 

In the preceding section, we have discussed the systematic variation 
in the frequency with which various forms occur. This is, however, not 
the only way in which socially significant variation can be viewed. An- 
other way to examine socially significant linguistic data is by looking 
at variation in terms of combinations of features. This approach deals 
with the implication of the presence of certain features fir the absence 
or presence of others, and is therefore sometiwies referred to as impdica-- 
tional analysis. 

A relationship of implication with respect to variation in lan^ 
guage involves this existence of one linguistic feature implying the exis^ 
tence of another. This relation holds when a form B is always present 
when another form. A, is found, but not vice versa. Given this relation- 
ship, we niaytsay that "A implies B." A tabular display of this relation- 
ship may be indicated by a representation where i stands for the cate- 
gorical presence of a feature, and 0 the categorical absence as in Table 4 
on p. 23. 

In the display in Table 4, it is possible for neither A nor B to 
occur, or both A and J? to occur, hvp/^l^ only one occurs, then it must be 
D. That is, ;i implies B since A can never occur If B does not also occur. 
If the situation were such that A occurred when B did not, then the impli- 
cational relation between A and a specified above would be the opposite 
(i.. e* B impl ies A) . 

To illustrate how this type of implicational relation specified above 
relates to language entities, we can conisider the case of copula deletion, 
somewhat simplified for illustrative purposes here. It is observed that 
copula deletion of present tense forms such as nice or You ugly is 
found to eperate on both forms of the copula which come from IS and ARB* 
AS its usage is cbserved among different groups of speakers^ we find that 
there is, however, an implicatioual relationship between copula deletion 
tor IS and ARE. Pirst of all, there are some speakers who have copuJa 
deletion for both 15 and ARB und there are speakers wlio have copula de- 
letion for neither. On the other hand, if a speaker is to have copula 
absence for only one form, then it will be ARB and not 15. We therefore 
have an implicational relationship between I5 deletion and ARB deletion, 
in which 15 deletion implies ARB deletion. Tlie tabular arrangement for 
this would then be as in Table 5 (p. 27). 

In an arrangement such as this, the rows typically reprcsojit differ- 
ent groups of speakers, as indicated In different varieties of English. 
Th<^ vertical dimension, then, defines the relatlonsihip among different 
varieties of English^ An implicational relation such as this can, of 
course, be much more extensive than what we have portrayed in Table S. 

In the discussion so far, we have d^^scribed implicational arrays as 
if they pertained only to categorical usage. That is, either a given 
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form will alway^s occur or it Kill never occur. In the light of our pre- 
vious discussion of varinbilit^ we know that there is an important vari- 
able dimension which is a part of language. Tliis v^ariabilit^ can be built 
into implicational analysis by recognizing a category of variability. 
If we symbolize variability between features as wc may then have three 
values, categorical absence 0, categorical presence I, and variability 
between presence and absence X. We may, then, for example have a display 
such as the one dis|)layed in Table 6. 

For some of the features in this scale, we find categorical presence 
or absence^ whereas for others we only find a variable parameter. There 
iSf in addition^ an implicational relationship which pertains to variabili- 
ty^ when variability characterizes two or more successive entities iu a^ 
particular row. For example, we find that all four entities in the third 
row of Tabl^ 6 show variability. In a situation like this, there is an 
implication thac the frequency is greater (that is, closer to categorical 
1) for those features to the right of a given variable entity and less 
for those to the left. For example^ in the third row, we find that the 
fre<juency in D will be greater than that in C, which in turn will be great- 
er than that found for B, which will in turn be greater than that found 
for A. Thus, yo sec an implicational pattern which relates to the vari- 
able parameter as well as to the categorical aspect. It is also not^d 
that not all the logical possibilities in this three^valued display in 
Table 6 need be realised in terms of how language systems function at 
a given point in time. For exaople. Table 6 actually characterizes the 
structure of the variability of final consonant cluster reduction as dis- 
cussed earlier. This pattern is fouad in Table 7, which shows the,re- 
latiopship that various varieties of Bnglish may havu Iti terms of consoaant 
cluster reduction when the environments discussed previously are delimited. 
In this table, we distinguish four different environments for consonant 
cluster reduction, and the relationship to each other as found ifi dif- 
fereat varieties of Bnglish. The environments are: (1) an -cd formed 
cluster followed by a vowel, (2) a base word cluster followed by a vowel, 
(3) an -ed cluster when followed by a consonant, and (4) base word clus- 
ter when followed by a consonant. (Sec p. 27.) 

\s indicated in Table 7, there arc varieties (most typically standard 
Gnglish) which have no deletion when followed by a vowel and variable de- 
letion wnc'ifi followed by a consonant. However, when followed by a conso- 
nant, there Is more reduction when the cluster is part of a base word as 
opposed tc ,1 cluster formed through the addition of an -ed suffix. On 
the other end of the continuum^ there are varieties of Bnglish (some 
varieties of Vernacular Bl;ick English) where there is categorical reduc- 
tion when a base v?ord cluster Is followed by a consonant and variable 
reduction in nil other environments. A progressive dimension in the re- 
lationships of these variable environments is also found. After the cate- 
gorical environments^ the most fre^fuent incidence of reduction will occur 
when an -cd formed cluster is followed by a consonant^ the next most when 
a base word cluster is followed by a vowel, and the least when an ^cd 
formed cluster is followed by a vowcl. The inclusion of this dimension 
into an implicational array allows us to fit the picture of systematic 
variability into a framework in which the variable relationships can be 
seen as a part of the total picture. 

In the preceding discussion of implicational relations^ we have only 
included those items which are stnicturally related* For example^ JS 
and AtiE as given In Table S are related to the structural process of copu- 
la deletion and the linguistic environments given in Table 7 are all re- 
lated to consonant clu tcr reduction, Hatities which enter into impli- 
cational relations ma> include particular linguistic ruleSj classes of 
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Table S 
TS Deletion ARB bcletion 

0 0 

0 1 

1 1 

^ ■ 

Tmpllcacion Relationships of ARE and IS Copul^ Deletion 



Table 6 



A B C D 



0 0 X X 
0 X X X 
X X X X 
XXXI 



Tabular Arrangement of ImpXicational Scale Including Variability 



Table 7 

Base 6a:>e 

-ed _V Word _V -ed C Word _ C 

0 0 X X 

0 " X X X 

X X X X 

X X . X 1 



Implicacioaal Array for consonant Cli2ster Reduction Including Variability 
and Categoricality 



Table 8 

Unstressed S^llabl^ Strossed S*fllables 

Stage 1 1 1 

Stage 2 X 1 

Stage 3 XX 

Stage 4 OX 

Stage S 0 0 

^ ^tagos of Language Change for Intrinsic h in it and ain't 
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forms which may occur, and various linguistic c/ivironments . It is, how- 
ever, possible to 6ra\i up implicational relationships betvreen linguistic 
entities which are not structurally related. For example, we observe 
that there is an impl icational relationship between the incidence of a- 
prefixing and the occurrence of unstressed iJ^g forms as in* (see Chapters 
Four and Three) even though these nre related to different linguistic 
'structures* It is observed that if a-prefixing takes place, it implies 
that we will categorically get the in* form as opposed to the ing form 
Ce.g. one gets forms like a-workin*, but not ^--working) . In non-a-pre- 
fixed cases, in' may fluctuate with ing. Thus, we see an implicational 
relntionship between a-'prefixing and the categorical use of in*, features 
which are not linguistically related. 

There are two important reasons for considering implicational re- 
lations of the type we have described above in the treatment of a variety 
such as AE. In the first Place, it provides a framework for viewing re- 
lationships of entities which comprise the system. And> as a variety 
of English which shows relationships j^ith other vnrieties of English, it 
-often allows- us to see where AE fits in terms of the continuum of English 
dialects. Impli'^ational relationships, then^ may provide a picture of 
the relative linguistic distance between AD and other non-nvainstream vari- 
eties of English nnd standard Dnglish. We thus find a systematie basis 
for eomparing various dialects of Dnglish. 

A second reason for investigating the implicatJoua J relationships 
relates to language change. Language change is an ongoings dynamic pro- 
eess which takes place in a systematic way. One way of observing various 
stages in the proeess of change and which steps may have preceded or will 
follow a given stage is to look at the implicational relationships. For 
e^cample, consider the case of i.ntrinsle h in words such as hit for it 
and hain't for ain't, ^t one point in the English language^ h was found 
for these items In both stressed and unstressed syllables. The presence 
of h then apparently became variable in unstressed syllables while re- 
maining categorical in stressed ones. At the present time in AR^ it is 
found to appear mostly in stressed syllables, but we my find speakers 
who have some incidence of h in items which do not receive primary stress. 
If^ however^ speakers have this ''intrinsic h" in less stressed syllables, 
then it implies that they will also l.ave it, and to <i greater extent, in 
primary stressed syllables. Eventually^ however, before being lost, it 
will only occur in stressed syllables. We may represent the various 
stages in Table 8 where i indicates the categorical presenee of h, X 
the fluctuation between presence and absence, and O categorical absence. 

The imp- icational relationships as seen above then represent the 
stages in the change of this item through time^ Ke know historically that 
Stages 1 and 2 existed, and we still my find speakers who are in the latter 
stages of Zt a number of speakers in Stage 4 and fsome in Stage 5. Impli- 
cational relations, then, give important insight into how languages change 
systematicnUy with respect to various items^ showing the direction of 
•previous change and predicting how future changes may proceed. (See p. 27.) 

Tl^E DESCRIPTION OH AE 

In the i>receding Section, we have attempted to provide the frame- 
work on which the following deserlption of AE is based. Tlicre are, of 
course important im|)Iications of the model we discussed which relate to"" 
linguistic theory {see Ubov, 1969; Fasold^ 1970; Bickerton, 1071; Bailoy, 
107S; Wolfram and Fasold, 1974), although we have not Specified them here 
in detail. It should not, however* be thought that these pertain to mat- 
J^^s only of linguistic theory, for there are ways in which this model is 
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essential for viewing the general description of AE given In Chapters Three 
and Four. The various features we account for in the subsequent chapters 
must be seen In terms of the systematic effects that the social ^nd lin- 
guistic constraints have on the relative frequency of the items^ if we 
are to arrive at an accurate picture of At. And, as we shall see, there 
are some educational implications of the data we describe which are re- 
lated to the model that we have assumed for their description. 

The implicational relations found arnong linguistic entities are also 
essential in accounting for AE within the continuum of linguistic diversity 
in Ameriean English. Dialects do not stand alone as isolated entities* 
bLit?^-show systematic relations to other dialects in the continuum of lln* 
guistic diversity. One way of seeing this picture accurately, therefore* 
involves a consideration of implicational relations. For example^ there 
^are a number of cases in which we summarize the relation of AE with re^ 
spect to other non-mainstreara varieties and standard English through an 
implicationally arranged table. As mentioned previously* this type of 
arrangement also relates to the observation of change in progress within 
AB> putting it into a dynamic perspective.. Certain changes^ for example^ 
may be expected and are, in fact^ imminent based upon the current status 
of forms we have found in AE. Such information is important In terms of 
understanding where At has come from and where it may be going. This 
knowledge, furthermore, has important consequences in terms oi developing 
educational strategies which make use of the linguistic description we ^ 
outline here. 

WARD A DEFIMiTIOfl OF APPALACHIAM EWGLISH A^ STAfllMRD CflGLfSH 

Throughout this description, we iiave used the term Appalachian 
English (AO) in a rather loose way. Like terms used with feference to 
other non-mainstream varieties, this designation is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer which needs to be qualified. Ultimately, we would have to restrict 
our use of the term to the particular variety of English which we have 
found in the region of Appalachia studied. Even within this context, 
however, the designation needs to be qualified since there are obviously 
differences within the region we are discussing. Our focus has been on 
the working class rural population, so tnat our restricted interest would 
preclude many middle class speakers from the region who do not use the 
forms that we account for here. Spei iflcally, then, we use the term Ai: 
to refer to the variety of Bnglish most typically associated with the 
working class i^ural population found in one particular region of the 
Appalachian range. Although this qualification is necessary, there is 
evidence, both from our own informal comparisons of working class speakers 
from other rural areas and available descriptions of other sections of 
Appalachian that many of the features we describe have relatively wide 
distribution within the central Appalachian range. In our designation, 
we have chosen to err in the direction of generality, realizing that we 
may 4iave created a somewhat fictitious designation. As shall be seen 
in Chapters Three and Four, there are differing varieties even with the 
restricted definition of AB we give an account ofi 

There may be some question as to whether it Is justifiable to dif- 
ferentiate an entity such as AE from other {equally difficult to define 
precisely) varieties of American English, particularly some of those spoken 
in the South. Quite obviously^ there are many features we have described 
which are not peculiar to speakers within the Appataehian range. On the 
other hand^ there also appear to be a small subset of features which my 
not be found in other areasi Even If this is not the case, we may justify 
our^distinction of AC on the basis of the combination of features. It is 
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doubtful that other ^outhcii^ ViLrielLc^ of Lnglish which compare favorably 
to what wc have desigiiatcJ sa^ AE share the particular set of features in 
the way that they are founJ within regions of Appalochia. Fully cognizant 
of the pitfalls found in any attempt to attach terminological labels to 
varieties of Cnglish> ue shall proceed to use the designation AC as a con* 
venient, if loosely-defined notion. 

Of necessity, the description of what we designate here as AE is 
made with reference to some comparative norm. It would be a prohibitive 
and, indeed* a redundant task to describe for A£ all those aspects of tiiis 
variety that are identical to those found in mainstream varieties of 
English.^ It thus becomes necessary to decide what aspects of the com- 
plete system to describe. For the most part, the normative guide for our 
description is what we may refer to as informal standard Anierican 
English. (Reference to standard English throughout the remainder of this 
work should be interpreted in terras of this norm.) The notion of infor- 
mal standard American English is to be distinguished from what is some- 
times referred to as forml standard English. Formal standardization 
is described by Wolfram and Fasold (1974:19) as follows: 

Formal standardization refers to what is prescribed 
for a language by grammar and usage books> diction- 
aries, ortheopical guides, and language academies. 
^Invariably, these formal codes are drawn up so that 
almost no one speaks the standard language. Formal 
standardization is based on the written language 
of established writers, which automatically limits 
it to the most formal style of older, highly educa- 
ted people. 

Given the removed* prescriptive nature of formal standard English, 
it does not appear to be useful to appeal to it as a comparative norm in 
highlighting the features ef AE. Informal standardization, on the other 
hand, is a more difficult notion to define, since it is based on the 
actual language behavior of speakers, including aspects of the variable 
parameter we have discussed above. On one level, it may be a rather in- 
dividualistic notion, so that one person may consider ^ form to be stan- 
dard, depending on a person^s subjective reactions to particular lan* 
guage forms. lJut on another level, there are certain unifying aspects 
which may help us arrive at a more workable definition of informal stan* 
dard English. As has been noted by Wolfram and Fasold (1974^21), in 
every society there are people who are in a position to use their judg- 
ments about what is good and bud in language in making decisions which 
affect other people (e.g. school teachers and employers in American so- 
ciety). Since their judgments about language affect people's lives, our 
notion of informal standard Lnglish refers to the informal standard lan- 
guage of people, like teachers and employer;?, who are in a position to 
make such decisions about language appropriateness. This definition 
must, however, be qualified by noting that it assumes tliat such individ- 
uals will not enforce language forms that are not actually used by them. 
To the extent that the speech of an cducateJ West Virginian speaker dif- 
fers from that of an educated Bostonian, we may speak of differing vari- 
eties of informal standard English. Some of these regional types of 
differences will also be discussed in what follows, particularly as they 
contrast with northern varieties of English. Given such flexibility, 
which we point out at various intervals in our description of the fea- 
tures of At, we must hasten to point out that there are many grammatical 
and phonological features that uniformly would be rejected as nonstandard 
Y/^^^^^^*^^ speakers in all parts of the country. 

hHJC *»Q 
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Notes 

1* /fainstream will be distinguished from staitderd (anO non-mainstream 
from non-standard) in the following -way. When we spe^k of particular 
forms of a language^ they can be considered to be standard if they 
conform to the type of informal norms discussed in this section. To 
characterize a variety of the language, the terms used will be main* 
stream ai<id non-mainstream, which inljcate more accurately the social 
factors that enter into this kind of label. It follows that main- 
stream varieties Include predominantly standard linguistic forms, 
while no n -ma in St ream varieties have varying degrees of non-standard 
usage. Standard English is, then, an artifact containing only stan- 
dard forms which is represented by a number of mainstream varieties. 
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Qmpber Three: Phonok^cal features 



"—Wbafara some of ike ibings people 
grow here in ifteir gardens?" 

"—Ok, poiahes and hmahes—or did 
you wanime h say 'mafersand 'infers?" 

(314) ^ 



CONSONANT CLUSTERS 

Consonant Cluster Simplification 

The simplification of word-final consonant clusters or blends is one 
of the features which has occupied considerable attention in recent studies 
of social dialects. When we speak of consonant cluster simplification or 
reduction here, we are referring to the deletion of a stop cor.sonant such 
as t, p, or when it follows another consonant at the end of a word* 

It is important to distinguish two basic types of clusters that are 
affected hy this type of rediJction. First* there are clusters in which 
both consonants in the cluster are inherent part of the same vrard. 
Thus, when this reduction process operates, words like t<?st, ha/id, dosk , 
and wijsp may be produced as te,s', ban* ^ des* t and was*. A second type of 
consonant cluster has a final t or <J resulting from the addition of an -ed 
suffix to a word. It should be noted that when the base form of a word 
ends in a consonant other than t or d^ the addition of an ^ed ending usunl- 
ly results in a consonant cluster. The cluster will end in d if the pre- 
ceding consonant is a voiced sound (such as vtt, br z in words like rantn^d 
[xmdlj r\ibbod |p:dbd ), or r^ilsed [rezd] and t if the preceding consonant 
is a voiceless sound (such as p, s, k in words like ripped [rlpt], ndss&d 
(mist), or looked [lUkt]). (This kind of alternation in forms due to 
the nature of sounds in the environments is called phonological condition- 
ing.) In a nurriber of studies of social dialects, it has been observed 
that consonant cluster simplification applies as well to clusters resulting 
from the addition of the *^ed suffix, so we may get forms like ram* , rub* t 
raise*, rip', iiti^s', and look' for rarnicd^ rubbed, raised, riPPed, missed, 
and looked respectively. The list of clusters affected by consonant 
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cluster reduction tin^ tbc cXiimplcs of the two types of simplific.ition are 
given in Tabxe 9, tat.en fi-om Wolfram and Fasold (1974:130). In this table. 
Type 1 refers to those clusters that do not involve -ed and Type 11 repre- 
sents clusters that lesult ftijm the additi:;n of the -^ed suffix. Where^ 
logically possible combinations are omitted from the list, the cluster 
does not occur word-finally in Bhglish [e.g. Sp, etc.)- 



Table 9 



Phonetic 

Cluster R:WiPlCS 



[st 


test. 


post, list 


missed, messed, dressed 




wasp. 


clasp, grasp 




(sk 


desk. 


risk, mask 




t^t 






finished, latched, cashed 


[zd 






raised, composed, amazed 


[^fd 






judged, charged, forged 


[ft 


left. 


craft, cleft 


laughed, stuffed, roughed 


[vd 






loved, lived, moved 


(tid 


mind. 


find, mound 


rained, fanned, ear. ,ed 


(md 






named , foamed , rammed 


tld] 


cold. 


wild, old 


called, smelled, killed 


(pt 


apt, 


adopt, inept 


mapped, stopped^ clapped 


(kt 


aet , 


contact, expect 


looked,' cooked, eracked 



Consi^^.ant Clusters in whi^^h the Final Member of the Cluster May be J^bsent 
(*Khere there are no examples under Type I and Type 11, the cluster does 
not occur under that category*) 



It should be noted that the table does not include all the possible 
clusters involving a final stop. Clusters such as (ju^ip, ramp) ^ It 
(coit, I/eit), Icrankj r^nJt) , and Ip (gulpt help) arc not affected by 
this process. Some linguists havo suggested that the process does not 
operate on these clusters due to th- fact that one of the members of the 
cluster is voiced [e.g. m in an tr-^r' cluster) and the other voiceless (e.g. 
p in the mp cluster). Other linguists have suggested that the reason it 
does not affect these elust^rs is due to the fact that the lateral X or 
nasals m, n, and are not realized as true eonsonants when preceding cer- 
tain voieeless sounds. While linguists disagree as to the reason for the 
failure of some clusters to be affected by this proeess of simplification^ 
they are in basic agreement as to those clusters that ean and cannoi under* 
go simplifieation. 

A certain amount of consonant cluster reduction is typical of standard 
varieties of English as uoll as those eonsidered to be nonstandard, but 
the conditions for the deletion of the final member of a eonsonant cluster 
tend to be somouhat different. In mo^t standard varieties of tnglish, the 
final stop consonant is deletable when the following word begins with a 
eonsonant. This means that we wt^'Ud get forms like ros' stop, coX* cuts, 
or tes' case. When followed by a vowel, however, the final member of the 
cluster is usually present^ so that we might get rest afternoon^ coXd egg, 
and tost over* 

In many cases, differences between varieties of Hnglish with respect 
to final eonsonant cluster simplification turrf out to be <funntitative 
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rathc^r than qualitative. That is, differences are based on the frequency 
with which simplification is observed to occur rather than the categorical 
Ci,e, 100 percent) incidence or non-incidence of simplification as such^ 
In this regard, it is importnnt to note that there are two major linguistic 
constraints whicn affect the frequency of simplification. One constraint 
relates to the presence of a following consonant or vowel. All studies 
of this phenomenon have shown that simplification is much more frequent 
when the following word begins with a consonant than when it begins with 
a vowel- As mentioned above, for some varieties the rule for reduction 
may operate only when a consonant followr. Another constraint is related 
to the presence or absence of the -eJ su£/ix. If the cluster is an in- 
herent part of a word, simplification tends to be more frequent than when 
a cluster is formed by the addition of the suffix, Ihus, siinpUfi- 
cation in We will have a gues* for dinner would be expected to be more fre- 
quent than We guess' the wrong answer, although a degree of simplifica- 
tion may be found in both contexts. 

With the variable nature of word-final consonant cluster simplifi- 
cation and the two main constraints on this process in mind, we can now 
^ook at the simplification of clui>tors ns revealed by a small subset df 
our sample of AE speakers. In Table 10, the observed number of simpli- 
fications is given for each of the main contexts cited above out of the 
total number of clusters that might nave been simplified. Figures are 
given for six representative speakers in this table. 

As indicated in Table 10, consonant cluster reduction in Al* is large- 
ly restricted to contexts where the following word begins with a consonant. 
The incidence of simplification when the following word begitts with a 
vowel is relatively smaH but it does occur to some extent. Although a 
further breakdown of the different types of clusters is not included in 
the figures given, it should be noted that the majority of clusters 
which have been simplified before a 'owel include clusters like id, or 
a nasal n^ and i) Plus <J rather than a cluster involving an s-likc 
(i,e, sibilant) souin. '^ch as st, ^ht, sA, or zd. The latter type of 
cluster tends ^o remain relatively intact before a vowel and cumulative 
taoulation of these types of clusters for the informants giver, above in- 
dicates that less than seven percent of all sibilant plus stop clusters 
are simplified before vowels. In fact> one is impressed with the high 
frequency of st retention before vowels. Even items like just, reduced 
to jus* in many casital standard English varieties, may sometimes retain 
the t in AE. (See p. 360 

in the preceding discussion, a crucial breakdown of linguistic en- 
vironment was made between a following consonant and vowel. This does 
not actually cover all the relevant t/pes of fc^llowing environment since 
it is possible for a potential consonant cluster to occur at the end of 
an utterance Ce,g, Did you get some rest?); that is, followed by a pause* 
One of the interesting aspects of other studies of final cluster reduction 
relates to wliether a following pause behaves more like a following vowel 
or consouant in its effect on clusters, since there arc apparently dialect 
differences in this regard, For example, Fasold {1972;67) has shown that 
in Vernacular Black English, the simplification of clusters before pauses 
tends to approximate the frequency levels observed when the following 
environment is a consonant, while Guv (1974:39) concludes that pause 
functions more like a vowel in its effect on consonant clusters for White 
Philadelphia speakers* A cumulative tabulation of our six speakers in- 
dicates that 2a, S percent of all potential clusters before a pause have 
been simplified* suggesting that in AE the effect of ^ following pause 
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Table 10 








cd by Consoriitfit 


fol loucd 
liy Con^nsnt 


Not "fd. t^Uoh. 
eJ by V'owo 1 


-e<J, Followed 

bv VjiljI^I 




N'o. SiQp/T \ 


No. Slap/T i 


N'o, Slmp/T \ 


Xo. Sifflp/T \ 


J6 :7/F 


17/21 Sl.O 


11/ L6 168. S 


2/20 10.0 


5/47 6.4 


31 


3S/4S 77.7 


12/17 70.6 


6/28 21.4 


2/3i) 5.1 




29/36 SO.b 


8/12 66.? 


6/21 28.6 


1/16 6.3 


64 IS/F 


26/ 3S 6S.^ 


S/9 SS.6 


S/32 22.7 


1/17 S.9 


4« 9/K 


11/14 78.6 


n/16 68. S 


3/^ S.8 


3/5: s-T 


11/F 


30/46 6S.2 


9/U 64.5 


4/35 16.0 


J/31 3.'* 






« 






Table N 






Lanflua^c Variety 


Nbt -cd. Follow- 
ed ConstHiatit 


-fd. Foi lowed 
by Consonant 


N^ot -^xf. Follow- -otf, followed 
cd by Vowel by V^wel 






S &ittp 


\ &1BP 




Detroit Speech 


66 


36 


12 




Elctrott 3peech 




T6 


72 


34 


KorkifiR CUxs Khiie 

Kew York City Adolescent 67 

S]>ccch 


23 


l'^ 


3 


Korking Class l^ite 

J\doltscent. fttirnJ 56 

Gcor£U-Flot Edit Speceh 


16 


25 


10 


Korki[t£ Class Black 

Adolescent EUiral {Georgia 88 

PiorUa Speech 


SO 


72 


36 


VTirglnU Speech 


74 


67 


J7 


S 




ComP^rL^iOi of Consonant Ciu^ter ftc<J[icti<Mi in t^lffcrvnt i7<f^/<MijJ 
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is more like thot of a following vowel than a following consonant. 

Although it is quite clear tliat AE favors retention of intact clus* 
ters when the following word begins with a vowel, there are several ex- 
ceptions to this pattern which seem to relate to Individual lexical items. 
Fop example, the form kePt and, *n some instances, except categorically 
ends in p rather than a pt cluster. These patterns relate to particular 
words as such and do not appear to be part of a general pattern in which 
clusters are reduced before vowels, since we do not observe the type of 
structi '^ed variability revealed by other clusters. 

At this point, we may compare consonant cluster sijnplification in 
AR with that whici has been observed in some other varieties of American 
English* These include several northern urban varieties from Detroit 
(adapted from Wolfram, 1969:62; 68) and New York City (from Labov et alt 
1968:147), and two souther:) rural varieties {adapted from SununerUn, 1972r 
97-98i. Figures are broke:) down according to the two important constraints 
on the freque:>cy of simplification given above^ Although slightly dif- 
ferent procedures for tabulation were utilized in the different studies, 
these figures ai:e still useful for a rough comparison. 

Table 11 indicates tUc^t A£, as represented by our speakers from 
southeastern West Virgiitia, Is most comparable to the various standard 
and nonstandard White varieties indicated in the table^^ This is parti- 
cularly true with respect to the effect of a following vowel which 
strongly inhibits the simplification of clusters. Before a following 
consonant, however, simplification is quite frequent, like most other 
standard and nonstandard varieties of English. The only surprising 
aspect of i;implification before a following consonant is the relative- 
ly high frequency of simplification involving -ed clusters preceding a ' 
word beginning with a consonant. On the whole, consonant cluster re- 
duction in AH does not appear to be particularly socially diagnostic 
and speakers from different age and social group levels do not differ 
significantly from each other in terms of the extent of simplification. 



Final Consonant Clusters and Plurals 

In most varieties of English^ the regular plural represented in 
spelling by -s or -es actually takes several different forms in pro- 
nunciation, depc^nding on the final segment of the bose word. (Again, 
this is a type f phonological conditioning, like that discussed for 
the ^ed suffix.) If the item ends in a voiced sound other than an s- 
like sound (i.e. a sibilant sound such as 2, sh, or zh) the plural is 
produced like a z. That is. the plural formation of items like hudt 
hart, bee, and tub would be produced something like bodz [bOdz], bamz 
[htjonz], bees [biz], an<t tuhz [tdbz]. If the Item ends in a voiceless 
sound Other than an s*liko or sibilant sound, the plural is produced 
as 5, giving us items like kits [kits], racks [t^s^^s]* or jnaps [meeps] . 
When the item ends with a sibilant, however, the plural Is formed by 
addinf; a vowel plus z, givii^g us buzzes (bdzlz], jE>u55es[b&srz]t or 
bushes [bUsIzj for the singular forms buzz, bus, and bvsh. For some 
speakers of AE, there Is a slight modification on the conditions under 
which the **e5 er [Iz] plural may be added. In addition to the occurrence 
of the [Iz] plural produced </n items which end in a sibilant, this plural 
form may occur when the sibilant is followed by u stop such as Pt or k 
I at the end of a word. That ist the [Iz] plural may be added to items end^ 
ing in sp, stf or sk, resulting in forms like deskes [dcsklz], giiostes 
[gostiz], or wQspes Iwasplz] for desks, giiosts, and wasps. We thus get 
the following examples from various speakers: 
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CO a- She stvctchcJ it all across the deskes [dssklzj and everything. 
1:23* 

b, ...cause people tell you it's ghostes [gostiz]. .9: (994) 

c. ...you could see ghostes [gostU]. 28:32 

d: ...I really like roastes [rostlz] or the steak. 53:14 

The occurrence of the **es or [IzJ plural form following st, sA, 
or sp in A£ seen^s to be a special condition on the regular plural forma- 
tion. Other dialects seem to use this formation in different ways. For 
example, in Vernacular Black English as described by Wolfram and Fasold 
(1974:132), it is noted that the predominant foroi of plural formation for 
forms ending in st, s.k, or sp in standard English eliminates the fir.al 
stop and adds the [Iz] plural. IVe thus get forms like desses (deslz], 
ghosses [goslz], and w^sses [waslz] as the predominant plural rather than 
the forms we cited above for kZ* Only occasionally do forms such as 
deskes or ghostes turn up in a dialect like Vernacular Black English, 
and these occurrences are attributed to special conditions which arise 
when speakers attempt to learn standard English. 

Attempting to learn Standard English pluralization pat- 
terns, speakers will sometimes plurali^e words like desk 
and test as deskes and testes", respectively. These 
forms result from a tendency to pluralize the same words 
in the same v^ay, even when the cluster is maintained 
intact. This is an example of structural hypercor- 
rection... (wolfraia and Fasoldr 1974ilS2) 

While such forms rnay be accounted for in this manner in varieties 
such as Vernacular Black English, the predominance of forms like deskes 
and testes in AE does not make this a plausible explanation. It is 
forms like desses and tosses v^hich are quite rare among AE speakers who 
have fully acquired their language. We thus conclude that the ^es or 
[Iz] following consonant clusters results from a regular and integral 
diffvrence on the conditions for the addition of plurals in AE when 
compared v^ith standard English and some other social and regional vari- 
eties of American English. 

Because the addition of the (Iz] phiral following sp, st, or sk 
appears to be socially stigmatized, it is more characteristic of^working 
class than middle class speakers. T.ven among working class speakers, 
however, its use is somewhat selective and it is apparently now used 
less frequently than it was at an earlier period. A more frequent pro- 
duction of clusters like st, sk, or sp that include a plural marking in- 
volves a lengthening of the duration of the s preceding the stops t, k^ 
and p and a retention of the stop, resulting in forms like ghosst 
(g05:t], tesst (tss:tj^ and wassp [was:pj for ghosts, tests, and wasps* 
Examples of this pronunciation are given below: ' 

(2) a. ...even though some people don^t believe in ghosst [gos:t] some 
do. 7:19 

b. Tliey's ghosst [gos:t] that come up out the grave. 1(>:(S17) 

c. ..,cause you don't have to worry about homework and tesst [tesit] 
150:19 

It should be noted that the production of clusters involving sts, 
sks, or sps at the beginning or end of a syllable involves fairly complex 
articulatory movemonts for the speaker of any dialect, due to the tran- 
sition from an s to a stop t, or p and then back to s within the same 
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syllable. Speakers may deal with this complexity in several ways since 
there is a natural tendcney to avoid such complex transitions in casual 
speech style. One way, of course* is to insert a vowel to break up the 
transition, as in the case of testes or ghostes cited previously* Another 
alternative is to simply eliminate the stop t, A, or p and lengthen the 
s so that you get something like ^hoss [gos:], toss [tes:]> or wass [was:] 
There are a number of dialects of American English that seem to favor 
this pronunciation (e*g* Vernacular Black English* which favors consonant 
cluster reduction to a much greater extent than AE, prefers this pro* 
duction when avoiding the more stigmatized forms like tesses and ghoss^s)* 
Another alternative is to lengthen the s and retain the original t, A, or 
p* This is^ the option most often chosen by AE speakers v^hen not using 
socially stigmatized forms st!Ch as testes and ghostos* The lengthened s 
followed by a stop carries no apparent social stigma. 

Intrusive t in Clusters 



We previously described a process whereby certain consonant clusters 
may be simplified or reduced in AH. Such simplification* it was seen, 
is a regular process which takes place to some extent in all varieties 
of American English. Although the general process of simplification 
operates as described, it should be noted that there are certain clusters 
in AB not typically found in a number of other varieties of English* 
That is, there are words that end in clusters in AE which do not end in 
elusters in other regional and/or social varieties of English. For the 
most part, this feature is restricted to a small set of items* including 
onc^j twice, across ^ and cliff. In this variety^ they may be produced 
with a final so that we get onoet [waist], twicet [twa^st], acrosst 
(dkrost], and cXitft (kllft]* Following are examples of these items with 
the inclusion of the final t* 



(3) a. Four could Only get on the barrel at onc<*t. 73:2 

b. ..,oncet a day. 69:(267) 

c. . _ feed' him twicet a day. 37:7 

* d* ...seen him twicet every week. S6:(44) 
e. I got out there and I started acrosst.** 22:10 
f* 1 got them two acrosst... 22:11 

g. ...ever which way !*d go it was a ciifft. 17:17 

h. ...anc: there's a big ciifft. 34:C450) 

Quite clearly, the presence of t on these items is related to earlier 
forms which developed in British English dialects and sippiy survived 
in current American English dialects as more archaic forms* Items like 
oncet and twicet seemed to develop along with a set of items like avddst^ 
amongst, and against during an earlier period of English. Some historieal 
sources (e*g. The Oxford English Dictionary) suggest that the iteni acrosst 
developed from a blending of across and crossed several centuries ago. 
The pronunciation of t^lxfft for ciifft related to the form which 
eventually became the word cleft in modern English (at an earlier stage, 
oieft was ciift)* Although some sourees attribute the form ciifft to 
a eonfusion between cieft and cJiff during the 16th century, it may also 
be hypothesized that these items originally broke off from the same item 
and evolved in different directions* Whatei/er the etymology for this 
item^ the production ciifft must be eonsidered as a particular case of 
retention from an earlier period* 

The presence of t on the items eited above is still fairly common 
among different age and social groups from Appalachian and does not appear 
^~ particularly stigmatized as such. Following the regular pattern 
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for cluster simplification, it can be observed that the presence of t in 
these items is considerably more frequent when the following item begins 
with a vowel than when it begins with a consonant. 

In addition to the fairly regular pattern of so-called "intjrusive t" 
in items such as those cited in sample (3), there are occasional instances 
where t may be found on other items, as illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: 

(4) a. We're very closet* 29:10 

b* ...even though you're closet. 29:11 

...that's the best stufft you ever -eaten, 51:51 

d. ...up at the top of the hillt. S1:S 

e. ...I'd die of a heart attackt. 37:29 

f. ...but any wild animal will ^ttacjtt you if you corner it. 40:42 

Cases such as those illustrated in C^) appear to bo formed by analogy 
with other types of intrusive t patterning and may be a type of hyper- 
correction. Whereas the examples given in (5) are observed quite regular* 
ly among different speakers, those given in (4) tend to be quite idiosyn- 
cratic . 

COPUU AND AUXILIARY 
Copula Absence 

Another phemenon of some non-mainstream varieties of English tliat 
has been very thoroughly studied is the deletion of the present tense 
forms of the copula. Although copula and auxiliary deletion are often 
thought of as gramma.tical features^ we include them here since detailed 
techniwl analyses have shown them to be a result of phonological pro- 
cesses. Copula deletion has been described for Vernacular Black Cnglish 
by Labov Cl^^^]> while a comparison of this phenomenon in Vernacular 
Black English and Vihito southern speech has been offered by Wolfram 
^1974b)* III Labov's seminal article on zopula deletion^ he argued that 
copula absence in sentences like tlo ugly. The mn gonna do it, etc.* 
resulted from a deletion rule which operated on the output of contraction 
(i.e* He is ugly ^ ^ilQ*s ugly — ►He ugly). To summarize, it was concluded 
that wherever the contraction of is and are could take place in standard 
IJngUsh, a variety such as Vernacular Black Lnglish could delete the 
copula, and wherever standard English could not contract. Vernacular 
Black English could not delete it^ That is, deletion could take place 
in sentences such as those given above since it corresponded to a con- 
tractable form in standard Lnglish, but it could not take place in sen- 
tences wliere the full form o£ the copula was required, such as with the 
past tense C^-g- He was liome yGstorday but not fte honte yesterday), in 
clause-final position (e.g. I know that's what they are but not I know 
that's whttt they), or in non-finite constructions (e.g* They vant to he 
good but not They want to gcod).^ 

Wolfrjm's {l97Ah) study of copula deletion among White southerners 
in Mississippi Indicates that there are both important differences and 
similarities between a variety such as Vernacular Black English and White 
southern speech. With respect to the deletion of are, the White southern 
speakers differed mainl> in the frequency levels at which arc was deleted, 
typically showing; lower frei.|uency levels of deletion than those found in 
Vernacular Black English. Man^ of the White southern speakers, however, 
did not have is deletion at all, thus differing qualitatively from speakers 
of Vernacular iUack Unglish. 
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One of the interesting <|iicst£ons rcgayding AE is how it compares 
to other southern varieties of English and Vernacular Black English in 
the operation of copula deletion. In order to answer this question, we 
have analyzed In some detail the incidence of copula deletion for IS 
different speakers in our corpus, supplementing this detailed analysis 
with observations from all the speakers in our corpus. The IS subjects 
chosen for detailed study of copula deletion represented a cross section 
of age and sex differences among the working class subjects in our sample. 

To begin with, we may note that copula deletion for is does not 
typically take place in AE. In this respect, it is more like other 
southern White varieties of English than Vernacular Black English, al- 
though, as noted above, there is a subset of White speaker in the deep 
South who do have is deletion to a limited degree^ AE does not, however, 
have a corresponding subset of speakers for whop is deletion operates 
even to a limited extent. The deletion of are does take place to some 
degree in AE but it does not completely parallel the way it operates in 
whole varieties investigated in the deep South. In the analysis of copula 
deletion in the deep South by Wolfram {1974b), it was shown that are 
deletion may typically take place following a noun phrase {e.g. the men 
ugly) as well as a pronoun (e.g. yo» u^It;), but in AE it is found to 
operate only when following a pronoun. Ihat is, we do not typically 
find examples such as The men ugly. Examples of copula deletion following 
pronouns such as we, you, and they are given in {S). 

(5) a. We ^interested in baseball. 22:1 

b. We _^ust dreamin*. 1:1S 

c. You jplayin* right here. 74:2 

d. SJan, you _craiy. 4:S 

e. They _afraid. 1S9:23 

f. They ^od and straight. 30:12 

In previous studies of copula deletion, it has been demonstrated that 
there are important linguistic constraints that influence the relative fre- 
quency of deletion. Among these is the structure that follows the copula. 
Both Labov, for Vernacular Black English, and Wolfram, for White southern 
speech in the deep South, have shown that there is a continuum in which 
the following types of constructions show a progressively greater relative 
effect on copula deletion: Predicate Nominative {e.g. Yoii a man); Predi- 
cate Adjective {e.g. you nice); Predicate Locative (e.g. you In the woods); 
Verb + ing (e.g. You standing there); and Special lexical form gonna (e.gi 
You gont)a like it). Previous studies have shown that the greatest Inci-* 
dence of copula deletion will be found with the lexical item gcfnna and 
the least with predicate nominative constructions. 

Within the range of copula deletion in AE. it is importai>t to note 
that the same general constraints on its variability observed in other 
studies are found for AC. That is, the greatest incidence of deletion is 
found with gonna, the next greatest with verb + ing forms, the next with 
predicate locatives, the next with predicate adjectives, and the least 
with predicate nominatives^ This is n pattern which has been duplicated 
in Virtually every study of copula deletion, regardless of the particular 
variety of English. 

With this information in mind, wc may novv look at the incidence of 
copula deletion of are for the IS speakers examined here in detail. Table 
12 indicates the actual incidence of copula deletion in relation to the 
potential cases where it might have taken plncoi The breakdown is given 
in tenns of the occurrence In those types of constructions delimited 
above. Table 12 is arranged in terms of rank frequency, with the totals 
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for those subjects who have some incidence of are deletion separated from 
those subjects who do not indicete copula deletion at all. (See p. 42.) 

There are several important observations to be made on the basis of 
Table 12. First, we note that there is considerable range in the inci- 
dence of are deletion, ranging from 2/3 out of all casos deleted to no 
deletion at all. Unlike other varieties, such as some varieties of White 
southern speech in the deep South and Vernacular Black English, there are 
no informants who have categorical are deletion. On the other hand, there 
is a subset of speakers for whom^.copula deletion does not take place at 
all. The overall incidence of ^re deletion following pronouns is con- 
siderably less than that found in the deep South variety of non -main stream 
English studied by Wolfram (1974b). In fact, the frequency of copula de- 
letion for are following a pronoun was over three times greater in Wolf- 
ram's study than that obseJfved here. When this limited frequency range 
is considered nlong with the fact that there i^ no deletion of is and 
no deletion of are following noun phrases, we get a picture of the liraitecl 
extent to which deletion is found in AR. While the overall picture emerges 
in which copula deletion is restricted in AEj it is interesting to ob- 
serve that there are occasional speakers who have ^re deletion to a con- 
siderable extent. Quite clearly, there are several different varieties 
of AU with respect to the deletion of are. However, no clear-cut social 
variables emerge which can account for these different varieties. Por 
example, all of the infoi-mants in Table 12 would be considered "working 
class" according to current indices for assessing social status, yet there 
is still a considerable range of are deletion; younger speakers tend to 
be less prone to have extended copula dele^t^n than the older generation, 
yet age differentiation is not clear-cut. Furthermore, an attempt to cor- 
relate the differences in terms of specific geographical location within 
the West Virginia counties studied did not turn up a specific pattern. 

We may summari.-e how copula deletion operates for various non-muin- 
stream varieties of Bnglish in Table 13. In the table, 1 indicates 
the categorical operation of copula deletion (i.e. it is deleted wherever 
it is possible to delete it)^ X substantial but non -categorical incidence 
of the deleted form, ^ limited fluctuation of the deleted form with the 
fion-deleted one, and o the presence of only the non-deleted form. 



Table 13 



IS M£ 

Pro 

*VBE X X 1 

SWE) X X 1 

SWE2 0 X 1 

SWE3 0 X X 

AEi 0 0 X 

AE2 0 0 X 

AB3 S 0 0 0 



varieties of Non-Mainstream English with Respect 
to Copula Deletion 

(*VBE: Vernacular Black ISnglish; SWE: Southern 
White English; AH: Appalachian English; and ^IWNE: 
Northern White Nonstandard English) 
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What we sec in Tabic 13 is o continuum of varieties with respect to 
copula deletion in American Lnglish. The most divergent Variety from 
standard English is Vernacular Black Pnglish and the closest to standard 
English is White northern non*mainstreani varieties. The Varieties of Ah 
fall between these extremes* more removed from standard English than most 
northern White varieties but not as divergent as Vernacular Black English 
and White southern varieties found in the deep South. 

Auxiliary Deletion 

Varieties of English share a process which allows auxiliary forms 
(such as ^have and v'Ml) to be contracted in many circumstances. The 
operation of this process results in forms like he*s for he has or he 
is and yot}*ve for you have. Contraction* particularly when the auxil- 
iaries are paired with pronouns, is very common in most styles of speech. 
Some varieties, in addition, allow certain of the auxiliary forms to be 
deleted. In AE^ it is possible to delete the auxiliary have, in con- 
structions like: 

(6) a- First time 1 ever been out in the woods with a gun, 10:11 

b, I think she been down here maybe twice, 85:6 

c. Well, I've just been lucky J never been bit. 159:31 

This process of deletion occurs variably, even vtiithin the same utterance 
as in (6c)» and is more frequent in some situations than others. 

Auxiliary have deletion is mos. .amnion when the have combines with 
been, as in the utterances in (6), i iS found with a few other ve^os 
in the corpus, but much less often. These cases include: 

(7) a. That was the prettiest tree that ever he seen. r^7:l^ * 

b, I seen several pictures in the paper where people been snake- 
bitten. 37:20 

c. I've got a ho se, saddle horse and we take it and I got 
another horse, quarter horse,,, 7:A 

It is somewhat difficult to determine which of the utterances of this 
type are in fact cases of have deletion. Due to the variation that 
exists in past tense forms of verbs, the actual shape of the verb cannot 
be assumed to be the deciding factor, since it could, in some cases, 
represent the simp'le past tense (see Chapter Pour), In the case of got, 
(7c), the form could represent either the standard past form or the de- 
letion of have from h^ve got. Surrounding context must help in deciding 
whether a form is derived from have deletion or not, 

LiTce contraction of auxiliaries^ deletion is favored when preceded 
by a pronoun, as seen in (S) , but this is not an absolute restriction on 
the process, 

(6) a* Tliese girls been there for a long time, 17:(190) 

b. One of 'e«i 2>een averaging about 20 points a game, S7:(1048) 

The pronoun constraint has also been found to influence the deletion 
of copula forms, Finally* it can be observed that have deletion occurs 
for the most part in main clauses, with a few exceptions like (9): 

(9) They^d a-knowed ri^ht there, you know, what to done, 36:10 

Since the past tense can be represented by have in infinitival forms as 
in (9) above, it seems likely that the deletion process operated to 
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produce this construction. 

When the tenn atixHiary deletion is uscd^ this refers to a combina* 
tion of processes, not simply deletion of the full form of Jjave. The. 
rules that result in contracted forms first apply, giving, for example, 
I*ve be^n; then the contraction *ve is deleted, resulting in T b3en. 
The absence of have in a surface form is then due to the operation of 
plionological rules. This sequence accounts for the fact that deletion in 
non -main St ream varieties typically takes place only in those cases vvhere 
contraction in standard English is possible (as in the case in copula ab* 
sence). Thus, we do riot find ccitraction or deletion in sentences like 



(10) a. If anybody's been there, they have. 

b. *rf anybody's been there, they've.^ 

c. *lf anybody's been there, thi^y. 

An exception to this restriction seems to be in questions, uhere the 
auxiliary form can be deleted even though contraction is impossible. 
For example, sentence (11) is a report of a direct question: 

(11) She said, "Well, how long you been up?" 6:21 

This process is also common in form^il standard English, and may occur 
with other auxiliaries in addition to have, as pointed out by Wolfram 
and Fasold (1974:160). It results in direct questions like "What you 
(whazcha) been doing?'* (have deletion) in informal speaking styles. 

It has been noted (Wolfram and Fasold, 1974:158) that different 
varieties of English may extend auxiliary deletion to forms other than 
Jiave, including will and wot^ld. There is evidence that AR permits auxil- 
iary deletion of modals such as will and wotjld. although apparently not 
to the extent that it may be found in a variety such as Vernacular Black 
English. Cases such as will and wotiid, however* appear to bo derived 
through the operation of a different set of phonological processes which 
may affect contracted forms. 

R AND L DOLBTION 

K-lessness 

The deletion of x is a characteristic of a number of different 
varieties of Am^^rican English. To a large extent> r deletion, often 
referred to as '*r-lessness/' closely correlates with geographical dis- 
tribution> although the parameter of social class invariably inter'^ccts 
with regional distribution to some degree. The incidence of r-lessness 
is quite seiisitive to word or syllable position, nnd varieties of Ameri- 
can English can be differentiated on the basis of the types of contexts 
in which r-lessness occurs. At the beginning of the v?ord, r is always 
present in all varieties of American English, as in run or rob. In 
other positions, hoi/ever* r is sometimes 'Vocalised'' and pronounced 
something like i^h (plioneticalJy close to the !;chwa f^]). While there 
are many cases in which a phonetic vestige of the r remains^ there are 
also some contexts where there is no phonetic residue of the r at all 
(see Wolfrnm and Fasold^ 1974:149). 

AH participates to a limited extent in the deletion of r (which we 
shall use here to refer to botJi cases where a phonetic vestige of the r 
remains, and to those where no vestige remains), but in ways which aro 
somewhat different from that found in other varieties. Ono of the main 
contexts in which r-lessness has been observed is post-vocalic position. 
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We may thGroforo look at one aspect of r-lossnoss in AF. by examining de- 
letion patterns in post-vocaJic position for a represctvtativG group of 
speakers. 

In Table 14, figures for r-deletion are given for 10 different 
speakers from our corpus. These figures are broken down according to 
several different contexts in which post-vocalic r might occur. First 
of all, post-vocalic r deletion is tabulated within a word when followed 
by a consonant (e.g. beaxdj stari^ tjurt). This context is differenti- 
ated from word-final position, where several diffei'ent subclasses are 
delimited. In word-final position* a distinction is made between those 
itoras occurring in stressed (e.g. before, prepare, four) and unstressed 
(e.g. father, camper, regular) syllables. IVithin the stress category^ 
a further distinction is made between those items which are followed by 
a vowel in the next word (e.g. before eight, father aske<3t regular animaJ) 
and those followed by a consonant C^-g- before five^ father brought, 
regular guy). The delimitation of different contexts such as these ap- 
pears essential to understanding various contextual influenc^c* on the 
^relative frequency of r'deletion. For each of the contexts delimited 
above, 15 items were tabulated for each of the informants. The table is 
arranged according to the rank frequency of deletion. (See p. 47.) 

The picture of post-vocalic r-lessness which emerges from Table 11 
is fairly clear-cut. It is observed that there is little r-lessness 
within a word when followed by a consonant. The figures are so low that 
we can rule out this aspect as an important part of AE as spoken in 
this region. Thore lay, however, be a few lexical items in which an 
r-less form corresponds to an r-ful! form in other varieties of English 
(e.g. ftithtih (or further) f but these are apparently lexical differences. 
Although we have not tabulated r-lessness within a word when followed by 
a vowel, we have observed in our corpus occasional instances in which an 
r may bo absent inter-vocalically (e.g. <Ju'ing for <Juriiig, ba*<il for 
barrel, ma'y for marry). While the incidence of such items is quite 
infrequent and limited to very few speakers, the occurrence of such 
forms at all is somewhat surprising giveh the overall preference for re- 
taining r within a word. In other studies of non -mainstream varieties, 
such cases have been found only when a great deal of r-lessness in other 
contexts was characteristic of the variety. 

Table 14 also indicates that r-lessness does not occur to any great 
extent when r occurs in a word-final stressed syllable. However^ in 
word- final unstressed syllables^ a somewhat different iMttern emerges. 
We find that r-lessness does occur to some extent, although it is m^ich 
less frequent than the levels of r-lessness found in many other varieties 
of English which are characterized by post-vocalic r-deletion. As has 
been found in other studies of post-vocalic r-deletion, the deletion of 
r is strongly favored when the following segment is a consonant. We 
conclude, then^ that post -vocalic r-lessness is found to a very limited 
extent in this variety of AE; and is largely restricted to word-final 
position in unstressed syllables. We should be careful not to extend 
this observation to other areas within Appalachian since this may be 
a feati e that is quite sensitive to regional differences within this 
territory. 

Our discussion of r-lessnoss in this variety of AE should not be 
concluded without mentioning post-consonantal r-lessness. It is noted 
that post-consonantal r absence has been observed in several specialized 
contexts. One of these contexts is an item preceded by th and followed 
by a round vowel such as o or u. We thus get examples such as th'ow for 
throt/ and th'ough for through. (Note that we do not observe post-con- 
sonantal r absence in items like three or prone.) The incidence of this 
r**less pattern Iz surprisingly high, especially in light of the fact that 
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Table 14 



Inf No. Age/Sex Within Word 



Stressed Syllable 



Word Final 



Unstressed Syllable 



Total 



%Oel 











Mo"1d7t 




Mn n/T 




No^d/T 


%D 


No D/T 


%D 






85 


78/ F 


1/15 


6.7 


1/15 


6.7 


2/15 


13.3 


3/15 


20.0 


11/15 


75.5 


18/75 


24.0 


164 


33/M 


1/15 


6.7 


1/15 


6.7 


1/15 


6.7 


3/15 


20.0 


8/15 


53.3 


14/75 


18.7 


40 


39/F 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


4/15 


26.7 


7/15 


46.7 


11/75 


14.7 


11 


11/F 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


1/15 


6.7 


3/15 


20.0 


6/15 


40.0 


10/75 


13.3 


4 


15/M 


0/15 


0.0 


1/15 


6.7 


0/15 


0.0 


3/15 


20.0 


5/15 


33.3 


9/75 


12.0 


64 


15/F 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


2/15 


13.3 


6/15 


40.0 


8/75 


10.7 


154 


13/F 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


1/15 


6.7 


1/15 


6.7 


5/15 


33.3 


7/75 


9.3 


51 


10/M 


0/15 


0.0 


1/15 


6.7 


0/15 


0.0 


2/15 


13.3 


4/15 


26.7 


7/75 


9.3 


152 


64/ F 


0/15 


O.G 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


4/15 


26.7 


4/75 


5.3 


31, 


67/M 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


2/15. 


13.3 


2/75 


2.7 


TOTALS 




2/150 


1.3 


4/150 


2.7 


5/lSO 


3.3 


21/150 


14.0 


58/150 


38.7 


90/750 


12.0 
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post-vocil ic r-lessncss is so rostrictcd. Many speakerji mUo show very in- 
frc<jucnt post-vocalic r-lcs^ncss consistently rcvc.il r-lessncst; in itcns 
Like thiw aikl through. Et may be, however, tiiat there are s'niply a few 
lexiciil itons in i>?hich this pat.tern is related to the particular word 
rather than a p^^>d^^ctive pattern of post-consonantal r-lessness. The other 
context ill which i>ost -consonantal r-lessiiess may take place is in an un- 
stressed sylhtble, Kliere we occasionally get items like professor or 
p*o:ect for professor nnd protects Here again, we at- dealing with a , , 
limif^d number of irems which nay actually be affected l>y this pi'ocess, 
but there does appear to be a generaliiable phonologiciiE context whieh 
can account for the absence of r. 

Ir-lessness 

The vocalization of i (a vocalized i sounds like oo with i-coloriag) 
or its complete deletion is also possible in different varieties of Ameri- 
can English, although this characteristic has been studied much less ex- 
tensively than r-les!^aess. S.ike r-lessiiesSj this phenomenon is most 
typically found in various post-voc«lic positions. U\ fact, most studies 
report it exclusively in this context. Analogous to r-lessness, AI: par- 
ticipates in this process to a very Jinited extent, so that we may oc- 
casionally get vocalization in items such ns tablet battle, candie. Al- 
though 1 vocal iiiU'On is quite restricted, it is interesting to note that 
there are contexts in AI; where 1 mtiy l>e completely deleted. If the fol- 
lowing segment la. a labixil sound such as p, b, or f, I atay be co^ii letely 
deleted, Thii^ occurs in items such as wolf, holp, or shelf, niaking words 
!iuch a!i woof «nd wolf, hep and help, or chef and sh&lf homo(>honous. Sone- 
>^hat like the relationship between different aspects of r-lessness dis- 
cussed ia the pr^eding sectioi^s, this is somewhat different frotn our ex- 
pectations, since we would exp<?i:t timt the ccmplete loss of i before 
labial !^ound!^ KOuld correlate with a relati^rety high incidence of other 
types of i vocalization. Whnf .we find is a s^ystem \r\ whtch there is 
relatively little post^vocalic 1 vocalization that ;illow!i a specific en- 
vironment for i-delccion. 

Sone aspects of grammar may be attributiible to the loss of i. Tlie 
most important o*^ i.hese concerns the loss of i on a contr;i<:ted form of 
the future modal will. We may oecajvionally got exnmplei> 5uch a.<i Tomorrow^ 
he bo here, accounting for the use of bo as an indicator of future time. 
This constniction, then, would not be due to a grammut icu I process, but 
would instend he a rej^uEt of tht* pnonological process of J-deletion. 



There ore actually two sounds tlut are represented by the spelling 
th in l^nvjlisb. One of these !ionnds is a voiced apico-dental fricntivo 
sound in words s^nch as this^ cither, or bat^toi the other la. a voi.eloss 
apico-dental fricative sound in wcrds snch as thin<fi ccher^ or toot?). 
Words such as thy and rhiyh are pronoanci.^d identically except for these 
initial sounds, the fomer being the voiced, anu the latter the voiceless 
consonant. Both of those sounds have alternant pronunciations in non- 
mainstream vririetios ;is well as variants that may be aeceptahle in st:)n" 
dard Ivn^iisu. 

\t the heginniuj; of a word, the most notable socially diagnostic 
iJi-onnnciations involve tho correspoiming ^topi^ for ^ , {the f>honetic rep- 
resentation for the voiced apico-dental fric^itivej and 9 (the phonetic 
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representation for the voiceles*^ itpico-dentnl fricntive). There are cases 
in most non-mainstream vari^,ties of I'.nglish where 1 may be produced as d 
and 6 something like t. Note^ however^ that the corresponding stops are 
not exactly identical to the d of dog or the t of taught. They are typi- 
cally pronounced slightly more front in the mouthi being produced with 
the tongue tip against the back of the teeth. They are also not produced 
^th quite much pressure as the stops of dog or t^aght. In the case 
of the characteristic puff of air, called aspiration^ following the 
t of taughtf is also not present. AE is like most other varieties of 
non-mainstream English in allowing the pronunciation of the corresponding 
stops for ?J and 0> except that they do not appear to be quite as frequent 
as in some other varieties. The lower frequency of the stop counterpart 
for g may be due^ in part, to the greater frequency of initial ^'s which 
may be deleted completely. In the case of 6, there simply appears to be 
a lower frequency of t for ^, especially as conqiared with some northern 
White varieties. 

It has also been observed that there are non-mainstream varieties 
of English where the corresponding stop production may occur in the middle 
of a word between vowels. This is especially true of where it may 
become d in items such as ittother ^ brother ^ or tfother. The stop pronun- 
ciation is less frequent at the end of a word^ but it can also occur in 
items like iathe or bathe. This particular pronuiiuiation is not found 
to any extent in Ah, and the majority of ^^s that occur intcrvocaiically 
or at the end of the word are pronounced as they would be in standard 
varieties of Bnglisli. 

There is another nonf^tandard variant for B in word medial, and final 
position which is occasionally fgunO in AEi namely f. We therefore ob- 
serv(^ the following types of examples from some Al; speakers. 

(12) a. He shoots this juice stuff in your moaf and it numbs your 
mouf. 17:10 

b. ...it^ 1 get back wif 'er. 9:(595) 

c. f had a hlrfday party. 20;(203) 

d. . . .in a phone boof. 123: (180) 

e. ...it took off a-rollin' wifout that woman in it. 124;(490) 

This particular variant has been found in other non-mainstream vari- 
eties of tnglishi and Is particularly prominent In Vernacular Black Eng- 
lish. Its distribution in Af. is somewhat different from Vernacular Black 
English in that it is found much less frequently and appears to be more 
age-graJed. That is, it is cypically found to a limited extent among 
younger AE speakers. For example, the samples given in (12) are all from 
subjects between the ages of 11 and 16. Even among yotinger speakers^ it 
is found much more sporadically than it would be found in a variety such 
as Vernacular Black English. It is noted only rarely among older speakers 
of AE^ ina'.nly in the item with. 

Th Contiguous to Nasals 

There is a rule in AU whereby a voiceless th sound (phonetically. [9)) 
may be produced as a t next to a nasal ^cgmenti This rule is quite like 
a rule found in othpr non-mainstream varieties of Cnglishi The process 
changing th to t accounts for the fact that etrithsa&ticy month, or nothing 
may be pronounced as aritmotic, mont' or rtutt'ni With respect to the 
item nothing, the th is not immediately follower by a nasal segment in 
standard varieties of Hnglishi In non^ma in stream varit^ties of English, 
however, the vowel of the ~irtg sequence is deleted, leaving a syllabic 
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nasaJ following the voiceless th. Tliis change must take place before the 
rule changing th to £ can operate, since it is dependent on the nasal seg- 
ment immediately preceding or following the sound. 

INITIAL SEGME^^TS 

Unstressed Syllable Deletion 

In casual speech styles^ most varieties of English allow the deletion 
of some unstressed initial syllables. This process may affect both stan- 
dard and non^mainstream varieties of Tnglish but the extent to which the 
process operates differs somewhatj depending on the variety. In casual 
spoken standard English, speakers nui> delete the initial vowel of preposi- 
tions or adverbs like around or about so that they become 'round and *isoat. 
This is a fnirly common phenomenon and Is appar^^ntly not socially stlg- 
matirod. Likewise* an Initial consonant and vowel (i.e. cv) or vowel 
plus consonant [i.e. ^c) syllable may be deleted, giving Items like 
'cause and 'tjEi for because and tintil. Sentences like [IS) are not un- 
common In the casnal speech style of roost standard English speakers; 

(15) a. He liked him 'cause he vas nice. 

b. He went 'tii he wa.s exhausted. 

c. He told her 'bout the book. 

d. It took her 'round throe years. 

While AI: speakers arc like most standard CngUsh speakers in their 
ability to delete these Initial unstressed syllables* the process is 
someh'hat extended In j\E* This extension applies to both th5 c]n:ises of 
items (e.g. nouns and verbs) which are includeU in the oper<]tion of this 
process and the setjuences of unstressed initial syllnbles that can under- 
go this deletion, for examplej consider the range of unstressed word 
initial syllables in Table 15 which can be deleted in AI:. 



Table 15 



Initial Unstressed 
Sequence 


Bxasnpl es 


a/e 


Kids should be *llowed to hear that. 22:2 
He's a 'lectrician. 50:31 
'm^r^ency 63: (58) 

*ccordin' to what si:e they are. 159:24 


un- 


I stood there *tii her hus^band come h^mo. 35:42 
She won't get in the 'frigerator 'iessn I do. 17:14 


be- 


l*ve throwed 'em out 'fore he got here. 5S^'.28 
lt*s 'twee/» ench IndivSdUnl. 28:28 
lie done lived there a yenr or two * fore I knowed. 
22:19 


re- 


I don't *niciftber* 36:7 

She won*t get in the 'frigerator *lessn I do. 17:14 


sa- 


And the professor 'posed to been Cary (Jrnnt. 15;t535} 
I don't 'spect that you'd mnt to hear it. 39:(245) 


po^/ to- 


...jt just has *tatoes in it. 47:5 
. . .corn, *materS( 'tatoos. SO: (41) 


con- 


He 're^FScd up nnd made the people tnkc notice. 11:(91S&J 



O Illustrative Examples of Initial Unstressed Syllable Deletion in AB 
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In Table IS, wc note tho similarities and differences in the process 
of initial unstresse<] syllabic <]eletion founj in Al and tho process which 
we would expect in the casual speech style of many standard English speak- 
ers. For example, unstressed i>e* deletion is quite common with the item 
I>scause in standard English^ but it would occur rarely if ever with an 
item like before. Similarly, we expect initial unstressed vowel deletion 
in adverbs or prepositions like *totit and 'round in standard English , but 
It is not nearly as typical in nouns like 'Xectrician or 'inergency. We 
further note that the list is expanded to inelude sequenees like re*-, 
SU-, po-j tc, and even con-. Sequences of this type are not typieally 
Subjected to the initial unstressed syllable deletion ruie in most stand** 
a*^ English varieties. The deletion of some of these sequences has> in 
fact, beeoine rather stereotyped in AE. For example, 'taters for potatoes 
and 'matters for tomatoes can certainly be considered to be stereotypes^ 
and they are sometimes the topic of comiment by outsiders and even by some 
A£ speakers. In fact> one of thf" informants in our sample responded to, 
an interviewer's question as fc .iows: 

Fi^i^worker: What are some of the things people grow 

here in their gardens? 
Informant: Oh, potatoes and tomatoes - or did yon 

want me to say *maters and *taters? 51:4 

In Table If,, we have tabulated the incidence of unstressed initial 
syllable deletion for 15 of the snbjects in our sample. In presenting 
this t^ble^ it is necessary to make two distinetions^ since these may 
affect the relative frequency with which unstressed initial syllable 
deletion fiakes place. First of all, we distinguish between the type 
of syllable the initial unstressed sequence is, delimiting initial V 
and CV sequences. The second distinction concerns the type of sound 
that preeedes the initial unstressed syllable. A preceding vo\*el (i.e. 
where the preceding word ends in a vowel, such as the 'lectrician) is dis- 
tinguished from a preceding consonant (i-C- vvherc the preceding word ends 
in a consonant such as bad 'lectriciari). In each case> the number of 
actual instances of unstressed initial syllable deletion is tabulated 
out of all the possible cases in which it might have taken place. Thus, 
a case like the *lectrxcxait is tabulated as an instance of actual de- 
letion while a case such as^the electrician i^uld be counted ns a poten- 
tial case in which deletion was not realized. 

Several important observations can be made on the basis of Table 16. 
To begin with, we note that the frequency range of u»::tressed initial 
syllable deletion typically falls between 20-60 percent. While this is 
a fairly wide range of deletion, it is im|>ortnnt to note that this phe- 
nomenon is quite variable. There are no speakers who never delete un- 
stressed initial syllables. Differences between speakers arc found only 
in terms of frequency levels. We also note tha^t there is a quite regular 
effect related to the preceding contoxtj a preceding vowel regiilarly 
favors the deletion of the unstressed syllable over a preceding consonant. 
(We arc more likely to get a form like m's tho 'lectrician than a 
jbad 'iectrician. ) This may be attributed to the fact that there is a 
natural preferci.ce in language to separate successive consonants with an 
intervening vowel. Finally, we should note that the deletion of an ini- 
tial V syllable is generally preferred over the deletion of CV sequences. 
(We are more likely to get deletion in a form like 'iectrician for 
electrician than in a form litte *^rig0rator for r&frlgcicatoi\) The <y 
sequence appears to be more stable in its resistance to the operation of 
th^ deletion rule. (See p. S2.) 
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While our previous discussion has focused only on unstressed initial 
syllables, it should be observeU that there is a related phenomenon in 
which an unstressed schwa vowel [s] within a word can be deleted. This 
process, like the one discussed above, is found to some extent in the 
casual speech style of all varieties of English, but it appears to be 
extended somcvhat in AE. Items like s'posta for supposed to, prob'ly 
for probably, rel'tiv^ for relative* (A)mer'ca £oT America are all ac- 
counted for by this general process* The exact diff'<>rence between the 
operation of this process in AE and its operation in casual spoken stand^ 
ard English, however? remains to be studied. 

Deletion of Initial 5 

.In most Varieties of English, the initial segment of some words be- 
ginning with 3 (typical ly spelled th) caii l^e deleted. Hie number of words 
actually beginning with 5 is relatively small in English, but some of 
these may occur ^ith considerable frequency in conversation. Included 
in the inventory of items beginning with 3 are the demonstratives such 
as this, that, these, and those, third person plural forms such as they, 
them, and their, the comparative form than, and the form there — which 
may function as a locative (e*g* it's tip there) or an existential pro- 
noun (e*g* Thero are five students who passe^O. All of those forms may 
undergo ^ deletion under some circumstances. In this regard^ they are 
different from other forms beginning with 9, such as thus, which a]>pear 
never to delete the ^* In between these extremes are forms such as then 
and the where the initial B may be absent under restricted conditions. 

In examining this deletion phenomenon as it occurs in many main- 
stream varieties of English, it is necessary to specify certain con- 
ditions which appear to enhance deletion. To begin with, wc must note 
that it is something which tends to take place in relatively fast, in- 
formal speech. It is not nearly as characteristic in slower, more 
formal styles of speech* Within the context of casual speech, there 
are linguistic factors which affect the relative frequency of initial 
r deletion. One of these factors is stress. The dclct n of is 
much more characti^ristic when the form is unstressed than when it is 
stressed; in fact^ it appears that it cannot tnke place when the form 
in question receives strong or emphatic stress, "rfc thus get H de- 
letion in sentences like (14a), but not typically (14b): 

(14) a. (le'll stop *eia- 

b* He'll stop then?, but not me. 

It is observed that deletion is much more characteristic of some forms 
like them as opposed to a form like th^it* a fact which may be related to 
relative degrees of unstress*"* We thus get a sentence such as (15a) 
more frequently than a sentence such as (15b): 

(15) a. Will you kick *em for me? 
b. Will you kick 'at for me? 

There is also an effect related to the preceding segment, 30 that a pre- 
ceding consonant appears to favor the deletion over a preceding vowel. 
That is, deletion is more frequently found in a sentence like (10a) than 
it is in a sentence like (16b); 

I thought he would pick *at up. 
I thought he would do 'at for me. 
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Finally, it is observed that this type of deletion is inore charac- 
teristic in the middle of a sentence than it is at the beginning of a 
sentence. We find sentences like C16a) more conunOn than (17): 

(17) ..*'at's all I can say. 

This effect may^ of course, ultimately be due to the different types of 
stress that may be assigned to forms at the beginning of a sentence, but 
it appears that there arc some mainstream varieties where sentence initial 
3 is deleted rarely, if at all* (The exception to this is certain set 
phrases such as Atta boy or Atta way*) While there are more detailed 
effects that might be cited (cf. Christian, 1975; Cofer, 1972), these 
constitute the main constraints which affect the relative frequency of 
3 deletion in the casual style of some mainstream varieties of English. 

The deletion of 5 in A£ operates in much the same way as in main- 
stream varieties, except that its application has been somewhat ex- 
tended. Example^ of 3 deletion for the forms mentioned above are given 
in sentences (18) through (21): 



Demonstratives (thiSf that, these, those) 

(13) J! I done filled up on 'is ham. 84: (439) 

b. And this boy grabbed a great big cinder block -- 'bout like 
'at and throwed ^at in on me. 2:5 " 

c. She's get on ^ose skates. $4: (697) 
Third Person Plural Forms 

(19) al You could pick 'em good while *ey was hot. 85:8 
b. But 'ey wasn't right 'at day. 84;(107) 

Comparative than 

(20) a. You can't bat more 'n one eye at a time. 146:19 

b. I mean things are gettin' worser anymore 'n what the/ used 
to be.^ 

Locative and Existential there 

{21j a. 'ere's 'at high priced knife, Chester. 84: (37) 

b- They said they's gonna ride up 'ere, get on 5u!ds* push 'em 
up to the top of the hill up 'ere, 20: (1259) 

Most of the AB examples cited in (18) through (21) are also found 
in casual mainstream varieties of English. There are, however^ some dif- 
ferences between mainstream varieties and AE in their use of S deletion. 
One difference is found in the increased frequency with which it occurs 
in AE. The deletion of 9 appears to be more frequent in XZ than it is 
in many mainstream varieties of English. As a function of this increased 
frequency^ there is also greater likelihood that it jnay be used to some 
extent even in more formal styles of speech. Another difference between 
B deletion in AE and other mainstream varieties is in the expansion of 
contexts In which it occurs. We previously mentioned that B deletion 
does not usually occur in more stressed contexts in mainstream varieties 
of English. This contraint is not as strong In AE as evidenced by sen- 
tences UKe (22) : 

(22) a. You wanna uSe 'fs or you wanna use '<ft. 84:(46) 
b. ...but 'eft was it. 84:(1023) 

Likewise, the constraint which prohibits or greatly restricts the usie of 
*i'**etion sentence initially U not as strong In AE^ as seen in sentences 
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(23) a, '^t was Daddy's mother. 85:4 

'ere's 'at high-)>riccd knife, Chester. 84:(57) 
e. '^t old man jumped 'at big buek. 84:(3) 

Generollyf then, restrictions which arc found in some mainstream varieties 
are not quite as strong in AE. 

The case of the conjunetion then and the article the is somewhat 
different from other types of B deletion and there is some question as 
to whether it can be considered a deleted form at all. What appears is 
a general restrietion in which the ^ is absent when following a nasal 
sound sueh as n or a lateral such as 2. For example, we may get utter- 
ances such as (24) : 

(24) a. An' 'en he started to run. 

b. An' 'e one^I was gonna shoot disappeared, 
e. All 'e way home he cried. 

What actually appears to take place in cases like (24) is a special 
assimilation of the initial ?J to the preeeding ji or 2 (e,g, an' 'nen**- 
*and then/ all '2«--'all the*) rather than a complete deletion of the 
While a preceding 2 and » appear to affect an increase in the deletion 
of B for the forms mentioned previously (i.e. sentences (18) - (21), a 
specifically defined context roust be cited for the absenee of 9 in the 
and then to be found at all. With respect to the assimilation of ^ 
when preceded by a 2 or n, AH does not appear to be different from fast, 
informal style in varieties of mainstream English. 

It is interesting to note that although 5 deletion in AE is only 
an extension of a general process four.d to some extent in all varieties 
of English* it has become a characteristic stereotype of the area. 
Literary representations often use it prominently in their portrayal 
of Af.p and teachers concerned about mainstream norms often cite it as 
one of the crucial differences between the Ali sound system and that of 
mainstream varieties. Apparently, the extension of this process in the 
ways menti,oned earlier is sufficient to make it a matter for overt com- 
ment. 

Deletion of Initial w 

in most varieties of ELnglish, there are conditions under which the 
initial w of certain items can be deleted. Nfost commonlyj this process 
affects modals such as will and would. Once the initial ^ is lost in 
these modals, the following vowel may also be doletedj so that we end up 
with a contracted form such as the following: 

(25) a. ile'22 go downtown. 

b, ile'd go downtot^-n if he could. 

In these cases, the initial ^ can be Lost only when the modal is un^ 
stressed, or not in a syntactically exposed position (e.g. clause final) 
so that we do not find the process operating jn c.ises like (26) and (27): 

(26) a. He wi22 ^o downtown. 

bi He wouid go downtown if lie could. 

(27) a. HeMl go dowhtOhn, T know ho wiJ2. 

b. ile*d go downtown if he could, T know he would. 

^Somo linguists (cf. Zwieky, 1970 for details) consider the w dc- 
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letion in cases Such as these to be part of a more general rule of initial 
semi-vowel deletion. This general rule includes the deletion of h in 
auxiliariesi as will be discussed (e.g. He*s been here). The deletion 
of » in the modals will and would is a very conmion phenomenon of English 
and is in no way socially stigmatized. 

In AB, there are two additional aspects of initial w deletion which 
are noteworthy. These aspects are not governeiJ by linguistic rules that 
are drastically different from the rules operating for mainstream English 
varieties^ but are simply extensions of the rule which operates to some 
extent in practically all varieties of Hnglish. The first type of ex- 
tension involves the past form of the copula or aujtiliary be form^ namely 
was or were.^ The examples given in (28) illustrate the e?ttension of w 
deletion for was in .AE. 

(28) a. We took off when we seen hima-mnnxn^j he runnin' up 
the road /i-hol lerin* . 10:26 
b. We *MZ sittin* up 'ere laughin', couldn't stop a-laughin' 
he *uz sittin' back 'ere cryin' about 40 bees stinged hi:n. 



In cases like (28), wc notice tiiat the vowel (phonetically close to [&]} 
is still retained so that only the initial w i^ deleted for was. Although 
this is a pattern that can be found to some extent in AE^j a more common 
pattern involves the deletion of the following vowel as well, as in 
sentences I ike (29); 

(29) a. ...and this boy grabbed a great big oid cinder block - 
'bout like 'at, and thronfed 'at in on me; Boy, I'z 
a-hoUerin'. 2:3 
b. I guess they knew what they's a-sayin'. 2'1:(382) 

In cases such as these, we see that tbe contraction rule thnt 
affects modals like wjll and would is simply extended to t^s* Parallel 
to the restrictions on the contraction of items like will and would, 
this process cannot take place when the form is stre: .cd or in syntac- 
tically exposed positions. Thu^, a full form of was re^jutrcd in 
sentences like (30) : 

(ZO) a. He was hunting turkey. 

b. Ile'st hunting turkey yesterdayi I know he was. 

It slmld he noted that the contraction of past tense forms of be 
(i.e. wets'), along with the regular contraction of third person singular 
present tense forms (i*e. ho is^hc*s) , may result in past and present 
contracted forms sounding iJentlcal. In both ^.ases tiie actual sound of 
the segment left after contraction a 2-type sound, as in (31); 

(31) a. Yesterday he's [stj hunttn' turkey, 
b. Right now he's |z] huntin' turkey. 

The contracted forms resulting in homoption) do not typically load to a 
problem in distinguishing past and present tense smce the surrounding 
context in mo^t caSes Is usually sufficient to indicate which tenSe 
intended. 

The other extension of w deletion in M involvt^i? the pronoun form 
(phonetically 'w9n|). ii? observed tliat when this pronoun is in 
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unstressed position within a sentence the w may be deleted, giving us 
sentences like those in (32): 

(32) a. He had eight children, 1 thinks with the first wife^ six 
with the second 'un. 85:7 

b. ...but she w^s pretty bad^ you know^ about bossing around 
the young 'uns. 36:11 

c. She just come up *ere and whopped me n good 'vn with the 
paddle. 36:{40) 

Like the other forms affected by w deletion^ this operation cannot 
operate when the form is stressed^ so that tlic full form is required in 



(33) I'll take oWe^ if you take the other. 

Most typically^ the vowel follo^sing the ^ is retained^ but it may be 
lost under conditions where the following nasal may become the syllabic 
peak^ as in sentences like (54); 

(34) a. I got this'n (n) at Ched's. 85:28 

b. That'n [ti] got away from us and then the second one. 22:20 

For some speakers^ the deletion of initial w in this pronoun may be 
limited to the lexical item young 'ons, with other unstressed contexts 
of one following patterns in most mainstream varieties of English. 

The extension of initial ^ deletion that we have observed for AE 
seems to be characteristic of a number of varieties spoken or derived 
v,from the rural Souths so that we find h similar process operating in 
rural White varieties spoken in the deep South and in Vernacular BlPck 
English. 

INITIAL li KETBM-nOW IM AUXILIARIES A^^l) PRONOUNS 

In the history of the English language, there were a number of pro- 
nouns and auxiliary verbs which originally began with h. Through a 
general process starting with initial h of unstressed forms* however^ 
many of these items have deleted the As Jespersen (1^33:57) notes: 



li tends to disappear in weak forms of proiiouns and 
auxiliary verbSj not only in cases like it for hit^ 
where the h form has totally disappcarcdT 'em for old 
hem (not developed from tho/n)j I've for I havej you'd 
for you had, etc.j which are frequently written^ but 
also in the colloquium pronunciations like if (h}e 
took (h}is hat; you must (h}ave se^n (h}im] we see 
(h)et ev^ry day. 



To a certain extent, the deletion of initial /» has affected all varieties 
of English. In casual speech, for example^ most speakers of English 
varieties ^pay delete an initial h in pronouns and auxiliuries when they 
are unstressed, giving us sentences like; 

(3S) a. i"vo gone downto^'n. 
b. lie's seen 'im. 

WJiile this process may operate in casual speech styles for most 
O ies of American l;nglish^ the h is still typically retained even in 



(33); 
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casual speech style when the auxUiary or pronoun is stressed} either 
because of emphasis or because of its position in the sentence. Cases 
of this sort are illustrated in (36): 

(36) ji, I have seen 'iro, 

b, I've seen him. 

c* You may not think I've seen him, but 1 have* 

d. You may think it's me> but it's actually /urn- 

In the case of the auxiliaries such as have and hadt there is an 
additional deletion of the foUoiving vovrel ivhich results in the "con- 
tracted" form, (There are actunlly several other processes leading up 
to the contracted form which have been discussed by Labov * 1969; 2wicky> 
1970J and Wolfram, 1974b). The deletion of h in these forms is, of 
course^ a quite regular process in most varieties of American English 
which holds no special social significance other than as a casual style 
indicator. 

As mentioned obove^ the extent of h deletion which has resulted 
from this historical process may vary in different varieties of English.. 
Tl)us> for example, we find that many mainstream varieties of American 
English have completely lost the original h in items like it (originally 
hit) and ain't (originally hairt^t}* Thi5> however* is not the case in 
AE> where h is still retained by a number of the older residents of the 
arp^i. We still find examples such as the following; 

(37] a. When the winter set in, hit set in, hit's just like in a 
western, 22; 10 
b- Hit was these three billy goats. 20:(830] 

c, I liHin't got none mow, 12;(1$6) 

d, I said 1 hain't n-gonna do it, 83:23 

The retention of the initial h In these forms is mast likely to 
bii found in the more stressed Items In a sentence, and occurs rarely, if 
at all, in unstressed items. We have referred here to the notions of 
greater ond lesser degrees of sentence stress since there are actually 
a number of degrees of stress which con be noted within a sentence. 
For example, in (37a) It appears thnt the Item hit hns a primnry stress 
in the phrase Idt set in whereas the stress patteni of (57b) indicates 
that the pronoun does not receive the degree of stress found in billy 
goats but does receive greater stress than the remainder of the sentence, 
iVhen the pronoun form is in the lea^st stressed form in a sentence--the 
regular stress pattern for sentences such as (38)--it is c|uestionable 
whether the h can be retained, 

(38) Ife bought it. 

In these unstressed contexts^ the forms tend to be exactly like those 
found in other varieties of Americiin KhgHsh^ where the h has been lost 
completely. Of course, if the stress patterns of (58] were changed to 
emphasi'^e the pronominal formi the h could readily be retained, ns 
in (39): 

(39) lie bought h{t. 

As implied in the previous description, the retention of h in 
forms like it nnd ain't is a variable nintter, with the relative frequency 
of h retention sensitive to the phrase and sentence stress patterns. 
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The general principle which appears to govern the incrcascij frequency 
of h retention may be stated as follows: the greater the degree of stress 
on the pronominal or auxiliary verb form, the greater likelihood that h 
will be retained. As .^entioned^ h retention in forms such as it and 
ain't is something which is much more characteristic of older speakers 
than the younger generation. In fact, we v;ould anticipate the complete 
extinction of h in it and ain't within a generation or two. 

FEATURES I>JVO '^G NASALS 

Consonants Preceding Masai s 

In AE, as in many other varieties of English^ there are a number of 
different processes which can affect consonants when they precede nasal 
segments such as n, or Th^ consonantal changes depeml on the type 
of consonant preceding the nasal sound and^ in some cases* che operation 
of previous processes affecting these consonants. 

Voiced fricatives preceding nasals. In AE, as in many other vari- 
eties of English spoken in other parts of the South and some selected 
regions of the N'orth, it is observed that the z sound in items like 
wasn't, isn't, hasn't, and doesn't is realized as the corresponding 
voiced stop d. There are numerous instances of these variants as indi- 
cated by the following: 

(40) a. They wadn't [wad^] a dang one of them... 31:12 

b. Wadn't [wsdij] but one house down there... 36:13 

c. It's a wonder somebody didn't get hurt on it, idn't fidn) 
it? 2:S(FW) 

d- ...dangerous with that, idn't [Idn] he? 2:2 

e. She hadn't [hssdn] been away from that... 31:18 

f. But it doedn't jd^dij] take but about... 40:19 

The pronunciations cited above are actually the result of a more 
general rule whereby voiced fricatives can become their corresponding 
voiced stop. Voiced fricatives included in this process are z, v> and 
th Cf5]). The fricatives ^ ;ind ^ typically become d as in wa<Jn't 
{'wasn't') and headn ('heathen'), whereas the v mcst typically becomes 
b as in sebm ('seven*) or elcbm (*elevon'). in order to understand how 
this rule operates* it is necessary to note that in unaccented syllables, 
the vowel prcct:ding the nasal m or n may be lost, leaving the nasal im- 
mediately following the consonant (This nasal now takes the syllabic 
beat usually token by the vowel and thus becomes u "syllabic nasal. '0 
Once the nas.il sound is immodiately following the fricative^ it can 
effect the change of the voiced fricative to its corresponding stop. 

A result of the process changing z to d Is the reduction of con* 
trast between the negativizcd past tense hadn't and the negativized 
present form hasn't. Tlic change of s ro d now allows both forms to 
be realized as ftcidn't. The la^k of distinction between these forms 
is clearly due to this prononf.iatlon rule and should not be attributed 
to a different grammatical use of the auxilUry have. The distinction 
between the past and present forms of have (e.g. Uq has gov\& and /le had 
gone) is consistently maintained In the same fashion in AO as other vari- 
eties of Hnglishf so that the merger of hasn't and hadn't must be at- 
tributed to this pronunciation process. 

Devoicing d tt> t precedipg nasciis. Once the voiced fricatives of 
Items Uhe wasn't, hasn't, isn't are realised as d due to the process 
described above, there ts a further process which can devoice the d to 
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a voiceless stop such as t. In most cases, this may be a momentarily ^ 
unrelease4 t or a glottal stop, which is produced by a closing of the 
vocal bands in a rather abrupt manner. The subsequent change of d to 
t in wasn't, hasn*t, and isn't is part of a more general process operating 
on d*s before nasals, and affects many more items than those d*s that 
were originally derived from 2's. For example, it can ?iffect items like 
didn't, couldn*t, or wouldn't in addition to wasn't^ hasn't, and isn't, 
as in the follauing examples: 

(41) a. No we couJtn't [kUt^] . 2:5 

b. She really ditn't Ultij] deserve that. 36:57 

c. ...and I told her I wpiiltn*t [wUtn]. 56:36 

d. It watn't [w9tn] very deep, 2:1?.' 

e. ...if she hatn^t [hsetn] raised the blinds. 56:7 

f. tfell, I hatn't (heetnl'got driver*s license yet. 56:40 

The general process of d devoicing before nasals is a relatively conmK)n 
phenomenon in AE, just as it is in some other regional English varieties. 

The loss of d preceding nasals. In addition to the above types of 
options for the realization of consonants before the nasal sounds, there is 
a further process that may operate on some of these consonants. This 
process involves the complete loss of a segment before the nasal sound. 
In actuality, it appears that the sound is completely assimilated to 
the immediately following nasal* Like the devoicing of d to t, this 
is a process which can affect a general class of items where d precedes 
n, not only those that were originally derived from items such as 
wasn't, isn't* or hasn't. It can thus affect items like couldn't* 
wouldn't, and didn't as well as those forms of 2 which have been changed 
to d. The following examples illustrate this process: 

(42) a. ...I din't (din) try to get them. 51:52 

b. ..,we coiin*t [kUn] get down. 47:8 

c. .,.1 vfom*t (wUnJ care about it. 31:25 

d. ...the hardest fall, in't [In] it? 51:22 

e. ...I wan*t [w9n) gonna do nothing. 61:16 

The loss of the consonant preceding a syllabic nasal causes the 
nasal to lose its syllabic beat. This results in a reduction of the 
number of syllables in the item. For example, with the realization of 
2, dj or t preceding the n of wasn't, the item will be two syllables^ 
f/a2 and nt with the beat of the second syllable usually being carried 
by a syllabic nasal. With a loss of the consonant in the preceding 
syllable, however, the syllabic beat is lost from the nasal as it be- 
comes the final segment of the preceding syllable. 

The complete absence of d before n occurs somewhat less frequently 
than the realization of d or t before n^ and is most characteristic of 
more rapidly spoken, casual speech. 

The Pronunciation of Indefinite Articles 

In most standard varieties of English, the pronunciation of the 
indefinite article varies depending on the shape of the following word. 
If the following word begins with a consonant, the article a (usually 
pronounced as [b]) is realised. IVe thus get forms like a man, a fiddlo, 
or a child. However, if the fallowing item begins with a vowel, most 
standard varieties use the form an (usually pronounced as tsn]), as in 
an apple, an ear, or an accident* In AB, the form a may be gener- 
^*'zed for both contexts, so that it can be used before both vowels 
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and consonants, giving; us forms sucJ> as a <ippXc, a ear, or a accident. 
While the usage of a before both consonants and vowels is characteristic 
of many non-mainstream varieties of American English, it appears to be 
less socially significant as a class differentiator in AE thair"it is in 
some northern contexts. The relatively minor extension of a to precede 
all forms receives considerable attention in some cases because there 
is a spelling difference to match the automatic pronunciation difference 
maintained in many standard varieties. 

In cases where the generalized article a (pronounced as a schwa (d]) 
precedes a word beginning with a [d] phonetically, it may seem that the 
article is not present at all. Thus, we get forms such as in apartiaent 
for standard English in an aparC/nent or lie's electrician for He's an 
electrician. This effect is created by the fact that the initial vowel 
of the following word is eliminated by the initia] syllable deletion rule 
previously discussed, and not due to the absence of the article. Close 
attention to phonetic detail will, in fact, indicate that there is a 
slight juncture between the article and the form which has undergone 
unstressed initial syllable deletion. Such sequences should then be in- 
terpreted as in C^3): 

(43) a. ...in a *partinent. 8:8 

b. lie's a Mectrician. 30:(615) 

In cases such as (43) we see that the generalized article a is intact 
and the following schwa is simply deleted by a different phonological 
rule. 

(Instressed -ing 

One of the most well known and socially stable diagnostic variables 
of American Bnglish is that of the so-calted ^'^dropping in some words 
ending in Ing. Phonetically^ ng is actually just one nasal segment (r}], 
so that •what is actually meant by the refere/ice to g dropping is the re- 
place:nent of the nasal segment by [n] . The in' pronunciation has 
actually been studied in a numb^^r of different settings^ aad appears to 
be present to some extent^ in all varieties of Americaa English. The main 
differences, then, between regional aad social varieties is the extent 
to which this process actually takes place. It should bo mentioned here 
that there is some historical evidence (cf. Jtfyld, 1936; Krapp, 1925) that 
the most common pronunciatioa of this form ia early modern English was 
apparently the in' form, with the pr<;fereace for the ing form, in some 
varieties of English gathering momentum during the late 18th and 15th 
centuri^^s. 

The pronunciation in' is heavily influenced by the stress of the 
syllable. In monosyllabic viords that automatically receive primary 
stress, in' is not used. Therefore, items like sing and ring will al- 
ways receive the ng or (q] proaunciation. In polysyllabic words in 
which Jing is assigned an intermediate level of Stress (that is» not pri- 
jnary stress, but not unstressed), it also appeftrs that ^^9 is the favored 
pronunciation in most varieties of English. Items tike anything and 
everything will predominantly be prodiiced with (rj] in most varieties of 
English, i/icluding AC. When the syllable containing ing is unstressed, 
however, i/i' ^s a very common pronunciation. ^k}St frequently^ unstressed 
ing involves the verb suffix in Items such as trying, fixing, and so 
forth, but it also is observed in items like nothing and something. In 
the case of somothingi of course, the pronunciation may involve a syllabic 
SD. With regard to stress patterns^ it should be noted that there may be 
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between intermediate levels of stress and unstress. For example, some 
speakers appear to interpret tSe ing form in an item like mrnlng as 
an intermediate level of stress and therefore do not reduce it to ii* 
whereas other speakers interpret it as unstressed so that they realise 
it as jnarnirf* 'it very high frequency leuels. 

In spontaneous, relatively casual conversation, the in' form is 
clearly predominant in AE. While there is certainly :>ome degree of dif- 
ferentiation which raaj^ be related to ciass or .".yle factors, this differ- 
ential does ..^t seem to be t|uite as extensive as has been reported for 
the ing in alternation in other varieties of English. Fairly typical 
frequency levels of in' in casual conversation style are represented by 
the following six speakers: 



Table 17 



Inf N'o- 


Afie/Sex 


Ho. inVTotal 


%in' 


51 


67/H 


67/71 


94.4 


1 


15/M 


113/lU 


09.1 


64 


15/F 


45/53 


34.9 


28 


42/F 


56/58 


96.6 


124 


12/M 


37/57 


100.0 


165 


57/M 


114/13S 


84.4 



Fr&qUf^ncy of in' and ing in Unstressed Sylls\les 
for Six Appalachian English Speakers 



The range of in* realisation typically falls between 80-100 percent 
of all the cases whero ing can potenti^.U/ reduced (i.e. they are in 
unstressed sylla" 'es). The observed fre<^ucnc> of in* forms from these 
speakers of A£ tends to be somewliat higher than the realization of in' 
fom.s by speakers of White northern nonstant^ard varieties (as indicated 
in studies of Detroit (Shuy* Wolfram and RiL;y, 1967:111* 67] and flew 
Yorl^ City [Labov, 1966:396]). It is more comparable to the figures ob- 
tained for both Black and White speakers in t ther parts of the South (e.g. 
Anshen^ 197^:20) although it appears to be slightly more frequent than other 
non-Appalachian IVlnte southern varieties. TSo historical reasons for this, 
of course, may be found u the retention of the older -in' form from an 
earlier period of Bnglisi.. 

In addition to the cases of in' pi-oituncf ation for ing, there are . 
cases in which the juffix ing does not appear to be present at all. We 
thus get examples such as the follC'^Hrtng: 

(44) a. ..,and he's ^hine that flashlight. 2:^ 

b. ..iwhat wasn't ijshlng* you know, was swim. 56:27 

c. ...where the water con.o run down. 51:19 

These types of examples are found in relatively rapid sneaking style and 
appear to occur only when the base form is a nasal sound such as at, n, or 
rj. In cases of this type it appears that the in' form a<;s:imilates with 
the final nasal sound of the .^ord base. Tliis assimlliation proeess takes 
place in several steps. To begin wi*h, we note that the elimination of 
the voi^el in in' is relatively i^ommok in £;onie contexts, ^o that the nasal 
sound takes the syllabic b>at of the final syllable. We thus can get 
forms like: 
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(45) a. He was gett? Sick. 

She was sett? there. 

where the diacritic t indicates ^hat the naSal takes a syllabic beat.. 
The Syllabic nasnl takes thQ syllabie beat left by the eliminated vowel. 
However, in iteiTiS following another naSal, the Syllabic naSal may be 
reduce^! ^rttier so that it appears that the finxtl syllable is lost en^ 
tirely. In many cases^ it is actually realised as a lengthened form of 
the nasal of the word base (phonetically t^aln:) *shine/ tswlra:) 'swim,' 
or [ran:] 'run')^ hvtt the reduetion of the syllabic beat makes it seem 
percept^'lly like there is no Ing form at all. And, in some cases, the 
lengthenecJ naSal may be further reduce^! so that there is^ in fact^ no 
vestige of the original ing. These types of reduetions are relatively 
restricted and not dua to the grojnmatical loss of the ing suffix but a 
regular pronuiicigtion process for the majority of speakers revealing 
this phenomenon.^ 

OTHER COflSOWANTAL FEATURES 



In addition to the consonantal features discussed in the previous 
sections^ there are other aspects of the AE system that we might mention 
briefly. One of the phonological features not discusse^l is the pronun- 
ciation of stops in vord-final position^ when they are not in consonant 
clusters, tn AE, as has been found for some other varieties of English^ 
word-final voiced stops Such as rf, ^> and b may be pronounced with a 
sound something like their voiceless counterparts t, and p- Phoneti- 
cally, there is an abrupt cutoff of voicing with or even a little before 
the stop ocelusion in the mouth. In the case of d, the abrupt eutoff 
of voicing known as a "glottal stop" may stand alone. Like many varieties 
of non-mainstream English^ the voiceless stop counterpart or glottal 
stop is quite frequent when the final syllable of the ^»ord is vnstressed^ 
as in items sueh as hundred, salad, or cfecided^^ In AE, as in Vernacular 
Black English (cf. Wolfram and Fasold^ 1974:138) the abrupt devoicing can 
also ot'cur in monosyllabic words, as in kid, rag, or cuJt>. We may thus 
get these forms resembling kit, rack, or cup. Complete homophony be- 
tween items like kid and kit^ rag and rackj and cub and cup does not re- 
sult, since the duration of the preceding vowel is longer in those items 
that have gone through "stop devoicing." That is* the vowel of an item 
like kit corresponding to kid would t)e a few fraetions of a second longer 
than the vowel in an item like kit even though the devoicing process 
here may me^n that both of them end in a t-like sound. Although we do 
not have actual figures to support our conclusion* it appears that the 
incidence of final 3top devoicing in monosyllabic words is considerably 
less frequent in AE than it is in a v.iriety such as Vernacular Black' 
Englifih. 

There are also several consonantal features that may be socially 
obtrusive but affect snuill sets of items or individual words. For ex- 
ample, AE is one of those varieties of J^ngHsh in which some incidence 
of the older pronunciation of ask is retained. Tlie pattern originally 
had a different sequence of the final consonants in whi^h the preceded 
s instead of following it. This older pattern is still occasionally 
found so that ask may be pronounced like axe. v\nother phonological 
pattern which apparently affects only a single item is the pitonuncintion 
of cMmney. Two alternant pronunciations may be found in AS. It is 
possible to follow the m with an 1, as in chiraley, or have an labl se- 
quence as in chiutblay although the former prcnuneiation is clearly fa- 
vored in thi*! area. There are other restricted consonant features that 
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might be cited, but our focus on phonological rules which affect signifi- 
cant classes of items has^ precluded them from this discussion. Ultimately, 
a complete description of AE phonology must include such variant pronun- 
ciations, even if they are quite restricted in scope, 

VOWEL CHARACTERISTICS 

Althcr there are a number of interesting vowel differences found in 
AE, our discussion of the vowel system will be limited in scope. The de- 
scription of vowels should, in fact, be considered as more demonstrative 
and approximative than complete and precise. To give a complete and pre- 
cise description of AE vowels wOuld tatce us considerably beyond the level 
of phonetic detail to which we have restricted our study. There are many 
aspects of vowel cjuaiity that can be described only with the finest pho- 
netic detail, hTithout appealing to the instrumental measurement for some 
of these details, our analysis raight suffer from reliability in the im- 
pressionistic transcription of minute vowel differences. 

Our description is also limited by the restricted geographical region 
vthich serves as the basis for our description of AE, Other aspects of ^ 
the AE phonological system and the syntactic system appear to cover a 
wide range of territory, but there are apparent vowel differences frpm 
region to region within Appalachia, Even within the restricted locale 
we have studied here, there is evidence that several different vowel 
systetns ncust be recognized, A comprehensive description would iiave to 
discuss different systems within tf^eir own ri{;ht as well as the similari- 
ties and differences between voKfel 'Systems in the area. Certain types 
of vowel quality must be viewed in terms of the systematic effect that a 
given vowel quality has on the quality of adjacent vowels in the system 
(e,g, the raising of one vowel quality may have a triggering effect on 
other vowels in order to maintain "phonetic space^^ between vowel?). 
With the above types of reservations on completeness and detailj we may 
proceed to our description of some selected aspects of AE vowels. 

Glide Reduction 

Tile pronunciation of the so-called long i used in northern varieties 
of l:nglish actually consists of two sounds, a full vowel such as fol- 
lowed by an off-glide which sounds something like ee (phonetically [a^]}. 
In many southern varieties of English, the off-glide is absent, so that 
an iteo) like pie may be pronounced something HtcG pah. Tins area of AE 
participates in this reduction or loss of the ee glide. As found else- 
where, tile absence of the off-glide is quite sensitive to the following 
linguistic context. It Is most likely to be absent when at the end of 
a word as in pie, sky, or tie. If a consonant follows it, the glide Is 
more likely to be a^'^ent when the following consonant Is voiced, as in 
words such as time, wide, or side, than when it is voiceless, as in 
words such as sight, kite, fight. The absence of the off-glide, parti- 
cularly when at the end of a word or followed by a voicetJ consonant, i;; 
not particularly stigmatized socially, and simply seems to be a regional 
characteristic. It should be noted that the absence of the off-glide 
does not create widespread homophony. Even when a word tike side is 
pronounced something like sahd, it is distinguished from items like 
sad and sod by the quality of the ah vowel, 

A similar situation extends to the y sound in items like boy am* 
boil, vhere the off-glide may be deleted in AE, a;^ in other southern 
varieties of American I^nglish, Mere again this deletion does not result 
in homophony since items such as boil and ball and oil and all, while 
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closer phonetically than they are in socte northern varieties, are not pro- 
nounced identically. 

Ire Sequences 

In a nunib**r of varieties of English* sequences which are convention- 
ally spelled ire (as in tire, wire, or fire) or alteitiantly spelled yer 
(fiyer, buyer)t ier (plier), or iar (liar), may be pronounced as two 
syllables. Thus, items like tire or fire may be pronounced something 
like cayer (phonetically (ta*or)J or fayer (phonetically [fa*or]). In 
Ab, the sequence may be pronounced somewhat differently. To begin with* 
we observe t^at there is a loss of the up-gliding y on the vowel a. This 
is part of the process previously discussed which affects many of the 
up-gliding vowel diphthongs in southern varieties of English. In addi- 
tion to this proci;5s, U is observed that the two syllable sequence 
found in other varieties is coalesced to one in AE. Thus, the items 
tire and fire may be pronounc^^d more like tahr and fahr respectively. 
This process loakes these items <.ppear to be relatively close to items 
such as tar and f^ar and it is not nnconmion for non-AE speakers to inter- 
pret these pronunciations as identical. It is important to note* how- 
ever, that these pairs of items are noL pronounced identically, and 
few native AE speakers would ever confute these pronunciations. Items 
like tire and fire are distinguished from tar and far by differences in 
the voweK For one* the vowel of tire *^nd fire is produced more front 
in the mouth than the vowel of car and rar, vrhich is typically like the 
a of father. In £kddition> the vowel iT tire and fire is usually of 
slightly longer duration than the corresponding vowel on car and f^ar. 

I* appears that the process we have described above is loore conmionly 
found in items where the ire is ^art o" the basic word. as compared with 
items where the construction is rormeJ by the addition of an -er suffix. 
The process is more likely to take rlace in a form like cire or fire 
than a form like buyer or fit/er where -er is a suffix. While these dif- 
ferences in frequency appear to be the case impressionistically* data 
is still needed in order to confirm this hypothesis. 

The process affecting ire sequences is fairly widespread among AB 
speakers^ and does not appear to be especially stigmatised. While we 
may expect less incidence of this process among middle class speakers, 
the phonological process has become veil established as a regional char- 
acteristic of the area. 

Ea before r 

One of the effects of r on the preceding vowel sequence involves 
the sound of the vowel typically spelled ea la words such as heart 
wear, or tear» Sequences of this type are quite sensitive to dialect 
differences in American English* hut in ways idiich are somewhat different 
from that observed in AE. In AE, o.\e of the pronunciations still found 
aniong some s|>eakers involves ^ lower front vowel* produced somewhat more 
in the front of the mouth than the a of father. Although items such as 
bar and bear may be considered to be pronounced identically by some out- 
t^iders, they are differentiated by the fronting of the vowel in Jbear as 
opposed to the a of father or bar. This pattern is now found to be rather 
sporadic, and rcnifkins in the speech of a minority of speakers from the 
area. It does remain in stereotype caricatures of AE speech as seen in 
the popular spelling ot tar for bear or thar for there* It appears to 
persist more in an item such as bear than thore^ a fact which may be 
related to the relative frequency of these words Can item such as there 
un,t\A occur many more times than one such ns be^r). 
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Final Unstressed ow 

One of the characteristic asp^^cts of the AC phonological system most 
noticeable to outsiders involves th^; alternation of final ow forms with 
er* For example, we note the following types of correspondences found 
among our AC speakers: 

(46) a. ?ioii<?r for 'hollow' 16:(15) 

b. toMcc^r for 'tobacco' 30:15 

c. yeller for 'yellow^ 34:(250) 

d. potatcrs for ^potatoes' 30:7 

e. winders for 'windows^ 37: (100) 

f. Varrers for 'Narrows' 50:10 

The ^r alternation is observed only on items that have potential^al- 
temants as ow. This does not necessarily mean that ot^ must be the only 
alternant for the er form, but it tnust exist as one the potential alter- 
nants. Thus> for example^ an item like potato my actually be pronounced 
with a final scht^a something like potatuh ({p3cet9]) or with an ow some- 
thing lilce potatow ([pStetow]) in addition to er. 

A second condition of the operation of the rule concerns the fact 
that the syllable in which the alternation takes place cannot take the 
main h^rd stress. Tlius, an Item like below ov bestow (contrasted with, 
for example^ bellow) would not be eligible for the operation of this rule 
since the main stress in these words falls on the syllable containing ow. 
This condition also eliminates words of one syllable^ so that the er 
correspondence would not operate on items like flow or low. 

While it is noted that the er correspondence for unstressed ow in 
AC typically occurs at the end of the word, it is possible to retain this 
correspondence with the addition of suffixes such as plural s or progres- 
sive Thus, we may get potaters or winders for potatoes and windows^ 
and follering and swaXlering for following and st^aJJowing. Word final 
position, then, is defined in terms of the word base or stemi since we 
have seen that it is possible to add a suffix after the er diternation. 
There is, however, one exception to this general condition found in our 
corpus: ttarrcis for Narrows {Harrows is a city along the southeastern 
Virginia and West Virginia borders). In this case, the s is actually a 
part of the name of the city and typically would not be considered a 
suffix. The fact that it is 5--the same form which is added in a suffix-- 
leads us to conclude that this form camo about by analogy with other 
forms in which the final was actually a suffix. 

It appears that the er corro cadence for ow is more frequently 
found on items where it is preceded by an i type sounj (oigi holler^ 
yeller, plll^tr, etc.) but can be found to some extent on all items that 
meet the conditions we specified above. Some speakers may only show 
evidence of alternation following the J, while the ow forms following 
other sounds do not alternate with ci. There are aHo several lexical 
items where the er correspondence appears to be more resistant to change, 
including holler and yeller. On the whole, the general application of 
the er for ow correspondence is bottoming much more sporadic in the 
speech of the current generation than it appjirently was at one time, 
since it has become one of the stereotypes of AE speakers. * 

Final Unstressed $ 

In many varieties of English, ther<^ are items that end in a schwa- 
type vowel. Typically, this sch^ja-type vowel (9] occurs only when the 
^ able is unstressed. This final unstressed Id] of other varieties of 
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even an ^ glide. This is also predominant before consonants like sh or 
I as in items such as bush or pool but may also take place preceding other 
consonants. 

There are many other vowel differences that might be included, many 
of which are more generally southern in nature but some of them are ap- 
parently unique to regions within AE. Further analysis of the vowel sys- 
tem(s) awaits a more detailed phonetic investigation. 



1. Sentences taken from our corpus are referenced by the informant number 
preceding the colon and the page on our typescript where the example 
is found following the colon. !n the case of informants for whom we 
have no typescript, the counter number on the tape recorder is in- 
cluded within parentheses. 

2. Unlike many varieties of English, contraction of past tense forms can 
take place in AH so that the condit^^^ns for the retention of full 
foHQS is slightly different in this variety. See Labov (1969) for 

a complete list of the structures in which copula deletion cannot take 
place. 

3* The asterisk preceding a sentence indicates that this sentence is not 

permissible. That is, the sentence is Mngratanatical in the linguist's 

technical definition of grammaticality. 
4. Some sources (Jespersen^ 1933:57) observe that 'em developed from the 

older form h&m rather than them. 
5* In cases involving a form ending in a nasal sound (e.g. thant them) 

the vovel may also be deleted leaving a syllabic nasal (i.e. the 

nasal functions as the peak unit of the syllable). 

6. Zwlcky (1970:326) includes was and were in his inventory of w de- 
letion for mainstream varieties of English. Whereas w deletion may 
affect was and wer^ for standard English speakers to some extent in 
more rapid speech styles, its operation is much more pervasive in AB 
and does not appear to be restricted to the most rapid speech styles. 

7. Due to the fact that the verb agreement rules for AB limit the ap- 
pearance of were, most of the forms observed to be affected by this 
process are was and wei^e. 

8. Pronouns and auxiliaries were not the only forms affected by this 
historical deletion process. The process ha*" affected a number of 
compound noun forms (e.g. shepherd) and h in word medial position 
where h originally occurred between a stressed and unstressed vowel 
(e.g. vehetaentf annihilate). In Cocknc) , a rather drastic version 
of dropping" has taken place >thich hLS become a well-known and 
stereotyped characteristic of the variety. 

9. This process seems to be somewhat more general than Wolfram and 
Fasold (1974:143) had previously <Icscribed fur non-mainstream vari- 
eties of English. In their analysis, deletion of the in' is re- 
strlcted to cases where two syllables are phonetically identical 
(e.g. listenin* f openin'), 
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English mny correspond to a hlgli front vohrel (symbolized as (i] phonet- 
ically and usually ee or y in traditional spelling) for some speakers of 
AE. Ke thus get the following types of pronunciations: 

(47) a. sody for 'sodn' 85:1 

b. Virginny for 'Virginia' 153:27 
c^ Santy for 'Santa' 153:33 
extry for 'extra' 40:(429) 

It is Interesting to note that, in addition to the coiTespondences 
given above, this process can affect nn item like Jtinda, which is origi- 
nally derived from kind of. We therefore note items like: 

(48) all kindy noise for 'all fcinda noise' 1:7 

we kindy like to for 'we fcinda like to' 160:10 

In the case of kinda it appears that the item is treated as one lexi- 
cal unit, regardless of its historical origin^ and as such is eligible 
for the correspondence of final y for l^] which affects wor4-final ld)in 
AB^ &y contrast,'^it is observed that wc do not get examples of y for [d) 
in items thaVare apparently treated as separate even though they may co- 
alesce to end in a final (a). For example, we do WOT get mighty for might 
have/of or wovldy for would have/of or banci^y for bunch of even though we 
might get mightaf woulda, and bxincha in casual spoken speech* It should 
also be noted that this process does not affect the final schwa-like sound 
that may be left after a final unstressed r has been lost through the ap- 
plicntion of the r-lessncss rule. That is, we do not get items like 
fa(r}jiiy or toasty for farwer nnd toaster even though the application of the 
r^lessness rule may result in forms such as fa(r}muh and toastuh. Similar- 
ly, the process is not observed to apply to items which mny alternate a 
schwa with finnl ow. Thus, we do not get windy or felly for window and 
fellow even though an alternant pronunciation might be wlnduh or folluh. 
These final ow forms nre nffected by n different process discussed in the 
preceding section. 

While there is n productive grammatical suffix -y that is used on ad- 
jectival forms {squeaky for sqo4:ak or windy for wind), the -y form on the 
lexical items cited above seems to be different from these. It appears to 
be a purely phonologicnl i^henomenon while the ^y suffix has a grammatical 
function. 

Since there are not a great many words that nctually end in a schwa- 
type sound as described above, this particular process is relatively 
limited in scope. Its current usnge tends to be limited to middle-aged 
and older speakers of AH, nnd appears to be dying out. 

Other Vowel Differences 

There are actually a number of other vowel differences which might 
hav^ been cited here ns a chamcteristic of AE. Some of these are fairly 
well known characteristics, such ns the collapse of che contrast befween 
e and i before nasa-ls. This pattern, which is widei;pread in the South, 
results in the homophony of Items such as pin and pen or tin and ten, 
Thero arc other jMttems about which less is known^ such as the raising 
of the vowel i to a vowel more like o^* Host predominantly, this pat- 
tern can be found before consonants such as sh or i, as in items like 
fish and wish or pill and fill but it occurs to some extent before other 
consonnnts. In some cnseS, there is an off-glide into a schwa-typc 
sound, so that an item like crib may be pronounced something^like 
cTQQUhb, There are nlso cases where a back vowel such as oOh may be 
v> :cd more front in the mouth, gliding into a schwa -type vowel, or 
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— Shakespearef Henry Vt, Part tt 



VERBS 



As in other non-mainstream varieties which hav^. been studied by. socio - 
linguists, many of the grammatical features differentiating this variety 
from standard English concern aspects of the verb system. Some of the fea- 
tures of the AE verb system are shared by other non-mainstream varieties^ 
but different verb parameters which distinguish AE may also exist. 

Of the variety of forms that characterize AH, one that holds con- 
siderable linguistic Intrigue is the a-prefix that occurs with ^ing par- 
ticipial formSi^ We thus encounter sentences like the following in this 
variety: 

(1) ***and John boy^ he come <\**riiT\ out there and got shot* 

44:6* 

b, ft was a dreadful sight, fire was a-flami/j' everything. 16: (434) 

c. He just kept a~heggin* and a*^ryiji' and a~w<\ntin* to go out, 
^ 83:18 

While forms such as tliose given above have been found to occur in 
a nunibcr of varieties of American English^ they are apparently most fre- 
<lucnt in AH (Atwood, 1P53:3S)* 

A-prefixi/]g (so-called because the a is considered to be a prefix 
attached to the following verb form) has solid historical roots in the 
history of the English language. Krapp (1P2$;2C8) is just one of the 
many writers on the history of the English language who notes the 
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occurence of this form: 



A very frequt,nt syntactic form of contemporary popular 
speech is that which puts an a before every pr^Jsent 
participle, espcciolly after go> as in to go a-^ishing> 
bye baby fcunting, daddy's gone a-htinting, etc. In phrases 
like these, the construction is historical, the a- being 
a weakened form of the old English preposition on in un- 
stressed position, and fishing, banting, etc., being 
originally verbal nouns uhirh have been assimilated in 
form and, to a considerable extent, in feeling, to pre- 
sent participles. Starting with these phras^> however, 
the a~ has been prefixed to genuine present participles, 
after forms of to be and other verbs, with the result 
that in popular speech almost every word ending in ~ing 
has a sort of prefix, a^. 



Most sources consider a-prefixing to be derived historically from 
prepositions, notably on. For example, Jespersen (1933:53) notes: 



...we start from the old phrase he was on hunting, which 
meant ^he was in the course of hunting, engagc<l in hunting, 
busy with hunting'; he was> as it were, in the middle of 
something^ some protracted action or state, denoted by the 
substantive hunting. Here on became j '^onetically a, as in 
other cases, and a was eventually dropped, exactly as in 
other phrnses: diirst out on laughing, a^langhing , laughing', 
fall on thinking, a~thinking, thinking; set the clock on 
going, a-going^ going, etc. 



The status of a^prefixing as an archaism is relatively secure and its 
hist>rical source seems to be fairly well documented, but its current use 
in AE and other varieties of Cnglish where it is found has not been sub- 
jected to a thorough analysis. In an effort to account for a^prefixing, 
WG shall therefore provide more detail than we have for some other fea- 
tures of AC where detailed descriptions of similar phenomena exist for 
other varieties of Cnglish. Unfortunately, the common viewpoint on the 
grammatical aspects of a-prefixed participles seems to have been repre- 
sented by Krapp (1525:266) when he noted that **in popular speech, almost 
<^very Word ending in -incf has a sort of prefix a- .** Such a broad claim 
is clearly unwarranted^ as will be illustrated by the examples we discuss 
below. There are clear-cut cases where a-pre£ixing is permissible with 
^ing forms in AC; by the same tol;en, there araalso cases where it is 
clearly not permissible. 

To begin with, we Ltust note that the most common cases of a-pxefixing 
occur with ^progressives, including |>ast tense> non-past tense, jnd be * 
ing forms rfhere the tense is found elsewhere in the main verb phrase. 
Its occurrence with progressives is illustrated by the sentences in C2): 

(2) ^. I knew he was a-teiiin' the truth but still I was a-comin' 
home. . . 83: 1 

b. My cousin had a little brown pony and we was a-ridin' it one 
day. 124:19 

c. Well, she's a-gettin' the blacl; lung now, ain't she? 83:25 

d. ...and he says, "Who's a^stompin' on my bridge?*' J6:{610) 

e. This man'd catch 'em behind the neck and they'd just be 



a-rattiin'* 28:25 
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f- HcMl forget to spit and he'll cut and it'll just be a-runnin' , 
a-drippin* off his chin when he gots to catch them- 146:25 

A further context in which a^prcfixcd forms can be found is that of 
the movement verbs such as coroc, v/o, and take off. In these cases, the 
participial ir,g form functions as a type of adverbial complement to the 
verb. Cases of this type are illustrated in [3); 

(3) a. All of a sudden a bear come a-runnin* and it come a-ri^nnin' 

towards him aid he shot it between the eyes. 44:IB 

b, ,,,and then I took off a-ritJin' on the minibike. 4:21 

c, ,,,they wasn^t in there no more and I went down there a-/]untin' 
for *em- 44:20 

There are also cases in which a-prefixiiig occurs with verbs of con- 
tinuing or starting. Most predominantly, this involves the form keep, 
but there are also some instances of forms like start, stay, get to 
and so forth. Illustrations o£ this type are found in (4): 

(4) a. He just kep* a-beggin' and a-crt/in' and a-wantin* to go out, 

83:18 

b. Then send the rope back down, just keep a-puiiin' it up 'til 
we got it built, 124:2 

c. You just look at him and he starts a-bustin* out laughing at 
you, 80: (683) 

d. ,,.and we'd get ploi^cd^ and v^e'd get to laughing and a-gigglin\ 
85: IS 

Again^ it appears that the .a-pretixed form functions as a type of ad- 
verbial complement to the verb. 

Finally^ we should note its occurrence on other types of adverbial 
construct ions J where it is not a complement to a verb of movement or 
verbs of starting or continuing, Examples of this type are found in sen** 
tences like [S) : 

(5) a. ,.,you was pretty weak by the tenth Uay, a-layin' in there in 

bed, 57:13 

b, ,*,one night my sister, she woke up a~scTeamn' — cryin', 
hollering and so Vfc jumped up, 156:25 

c, .,,say Chuck would come by and want to spend a hour a-talkin* , 
I always figure l'^ not too busy to stop, 30:4 

d, ,,, course a lotta times you can't^ and grow up a-huntin' 
with them instead of hunting for theiu, 31:22 

AH of the examples given abovi- represent a-prefixing on the form 
to which the -ing is directly attached, but the prefixing can be ex- 
tended to compound forms as vgell, thus giving us examples like (6): 

(0) a. 1 went a-doer-huntin* twice last year, 51:51 

b, I told her I was goin' a-phoasant huntin', 31:30 
c* We was goin' up there ^-squlrrol httntin* , 159:30 

In order to understand precisely the systematic grammatical functions 
of this form. It Is also necessary to note several types of contexts 
where a-prefixing is NOT foundi Tor example, we do not find **-prefixing 
on ~ing when it is added in order to make a verb function as a noun or 
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adjective. These arc the so-called gerund or gerundive constructions. 
This means that wc do NOT got constructions such as *He watched their a-^ 
sbootin* t *A-sailin' is fw, and *H0 likes a-sailln* where the -ing parti- 
cipial form functions as a noun. Similarly, we do not observe forms like 
*The taovie was ^-shockin* or ^Those a'scroatain* children didn't bother roe, 
when the -in? participial form functions aJjectively. One further syn- 
tactic restriction on the permissibility o£ the d*pi.efi\ed form concerns pre 
positions. A*prefixing does not typically occur following a preposition, 
so that we do not obtain forms such as *John hit his dog jfoc a~breakin* 
the dish or *He got sick from a'workin* so hard. This restriction is 
due to the fact that a-prefixing originally derives from the preposition 
on or at, prepositions which would be in conflict with other prepositions 
such as fort from, htf, etc. We thus conclude that a-prefixing is re* 
strivTted to -ing forms which function as adverbial complements and pro- 
gressive forms. 

In addition to the above types of restrictions, which are related to 
grammar* some phonological restrictions on the permissibility of a*pre* 
fixing wc e al.^o observed. In this regard* there is an interesting inter- 
section of grammatical and phonological coi^itions that determine its 
occurrence. One type of phonological restriction is related to the stress 
pattern of the verb. ,There are no cases vhere the a-prefix is attached 
to a verb that begins with a relatively unstressed syllable. For ex* 
ample, we do NOT get forms like *iJe was a^discoveriu* a boar in the 
woods or *He was a-retirin' to his cage. This condition appears to be 
related to the fact that there is a genert.1 restriction of words which 
begin with two relatively unstressed syllables in English. Another re* 
striction on ^-prefixing related to phonology concern.^ Uem^; which begin 
with a vowel. When the verb form begins with a vowel* the a-prefix is 
rarely, if ever, attached to the form, so that we do NOT typically get 
forms like *He was a-eatin* the food or *He was a-askin* a guestio/i. 

In addition to these phonological restrictions on a*prefixing, 
there is an interesting phonological constraint which has been found for 
a^prefixing forms occurring in coordinate constructions. In coordinate 
constructions formed with a simple coordinate such as ^nd or or, there 
is a strong tendency to place the a-prefixed form on all of the forms 
involved in the coordination.,^ Thus^ we get constructions such as (7). 

(7) a. ...they'll be all bushed up a-struttin' ond a~dragqin* . 
146:17 

b. He just kept a~baggin' and a^cryin' and a*-wantin' to get out. 



c. ...just keep a-rockin* and a-rollin* , rock the car and you 
finally can rock you a way to get out. 24: (218) 

It appears that we have here an alliterative effect which is being cre- 
ated with the coordinate constructions. In this regard^ it may be noted 
that certain literary writers have used the a-prefixed forms for a special 
alliterative effect in their dialect representations of AE, a caricature 
that may have some basis in terms of how a-prefixing may be used. If 
only one a*prefixed form is to be used in coordinate construction, it 
i*; more likely to occur on the second (and succeeding -ing forms in a 
series) construction than the first. That is^ we are more likely to get 
a form like I heared her barking, and a^barkin' and a~barkin' (^2:26) 
than a form like *I hoarcd her a~barkin* , and barkin* a/id barkin' . 

While the grammatical .ind phonological considerations cited above 
have been virtually ignored in recent descriptions of a^prefixing^ the 
few current attempts to describe this phenomennn in AC have focused on 
enuintic properties. Some of these recent attempts hove proposed 
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that d-profixing actually has a semantic distinctiveness which has no 
comparable analogue in standard English. For example, Stewart (1967:10) 
has proposed: 

the prefix shows that the action of the verb is indefinite 
in space and time while its absence implies that the action 
is immediate in spaco and time. Thus* /le's a~vtcrkin* in 
Mountain Speech ineans either that the subject has a steady 
job, or he is away foi:t of sight, for example) working 
somet^ere. On tha other hand, he's workin* in Mountain 
Spaech means that the subject is doing a specific task, 
closa by. A similar (though not identical) grammatical 
distinction is indicated in Negro Dialect by the verbal 
auxiliary be^ 

Such interpretations of the semantic distinctiveness of a-prafixing 
turn out to be unfounded speculations. The examples in (8) are fairly 
typical and cause us to question the interpretation that restricts a- 
prefixing to indefiniteness and/or remoteness. 

(S) a* Ps a^nshin* one day and to go under the door 1 had to go 
undar that spider. 28:21 

b. I*s a-cannin' chicken one time... -153:38 

c. ...all of a sudden, a bear come a^^runnin* towards him and ha 
shot it batwaen tha eyes. 44:18 

d. Count to about 10 cr 15 so we can see if this machine's 
a*-woTkin\ [Fieldworkcr] 13:1 

In cases such as (8a-c), adverbial modifiars such as one day, one 
time, and all of a sudden refer to a particular activity in terms of 
space and/or time. Bach relates to an incident in which the speaker is 
located at a specific time or place, such as the location of the speaker 
in a particular room engaged in a specific activity (8a). Even more 
specific is the sentence used by one of our fieldworkers (an authentic 
a-prefixing speaker) in (8d) . The directions given there refer to the 
tape recorder located at the point of the interview at that particular 
time. 

Quite clearly, then, a-prefi3ting cannot be restricted semantically 
to indefiniteness and/or remoteness. It can certainly be used in such 
contexts but is in no way restricted to them. A fairly extensive in- 
vestigation of the possible unique semantic categories for ^-prefixing 
has turned up similarly negative results. We therefore conclude that 
there is no formal semantic distinction between the a-prefixed form and 
its non -a -pre fixed counterpart. Thi.s is not to say that it has no sty- 
listic effect in its usage. It appears that it is most frequently used 
in more animated or vivid narratives and descriptions. In these cases, 
an older, more rural form has given rise to a stylistic device for adding 
dramatic vividness to a narrative or description. 

As we have mentioned earlier, the ^-prefixed forms originally derived 
from an older prepositional form such as 6n or at. Through a phonological 
change, many of these forms weakened to become an a-preflx rather than a 
full preposition. 2 ;i-prefixing was, of course, quite widespread in the 
English language at one time. B^entuallyj howevar, the a-prefix was los^vl 
in many varieties. It is interesting to note that the loss of a- was ap- 
parently related to the general phonological process in which unstressed 
initial syllables could be deleted. This general deletion process can 
also be shown to be related to the deletion of the a-prefix as currently 
'Q * in AE. For example, we find that AE speakers typically have less 
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a-prcfixing following a vowol^ the {general linguistic constraint that 
favors deletion for unstressed syllables (especially initial syllables)* 
Speakers who have more a-prefixing retention also tend to retain unstressed 
initial syllables more Ci*e. have less deletion). What we tind in AE is 
that this deletion process simply JLJ not completely eliminate the d-prefix 
as was the case in some other varieties of Hnglish. 

In Table J8, we present the extent of a-i>rcfixing usage for 15 AE 
speakers* For this purpose, we have tabulated the actual usage of a-pre- 
fixing in those contexts where it might have potentially occurred* The 
identification of these potenti.iJ occurrences is based on the graminatical 
and phonological characteristics of a-prefiAin^ Jiscus^^ed, Actu^il usage 
in relation to potential usage is given for the 13 speakers in our corpus 
who are observed to have the highest incidence of a-prefixing* We have 
broken down tabulation in terms of the four main grammatical contexts in 

, 'which a-prefixing is observed to occur, [I) progressives* [2) the special 

jroxical item keap^ (3) movement verbs ^uch as come, gOf t^ke offf etc*, 
and [4) adverbs other than adverbial complements to keop or movement verbs. 
The figures for these 13 informants are given in tenns of the rank fre- 
quency of a-prefixing usage. 

Several observations can be made on the basis of Table 18* To begin 
with>, we. note that the total frequenc> levels of a-prefixing (right-hand 
column) for each of the speakers are all below SO percent. The range 
typically falls between 10 and 40 percent. In terms of the various gram- 
matical categories, we note that it is actujlly realised at higher fre- 
quency levels with movfement verbs and k^op tlian for progressives* While 
most citations of this form refer to its usage with progressives, this is 
a function of the fact that there are many more potential progressive con- 
structions in which it might occur* In terms of actual usage in relation 
to potential uSage, however^ the fre^iucnc> of a-prefixing for progressives 
is relatively low. 

Table 18 also presents clear-cut support for the contention that a- 
prefixing is a phenomenon that is dying out in Appalachia, The eight 
speakers with the highest relative frequency levels for a-prefixing are 
all age 50 or older. Only three of the 15 speakers represented in the 
table are under age 30^ and these three speakers all reveal a-prefixing 
at levels under 20 percent, (See p, 7S,) 

In addition to the occurrence of a-prefi\ing on participial -ing 
forms, it should be noted that it infre4ucntl> oci^urs on p^irticiplal -od 
forms. We therefore have the following types of constructions: 

[0) a* T went through a house that^s supposed to be a-/iaunte<J spooky^ 



b, , , ,and it jiist looked like it had a big sheet, just a-wrappocJ 
'round him <^nd no head* 85:1$ 

c, I held one leg and Lilly had the head, a-holdin* it *i-$£re£cJie(J 
out. S$:20 

d, You*d lose yowr power the next day. After midnight, the days 
a~gono\ it*s a new tiay then. 1S:{D2,>) 

Aithoitgh these types o£ constructions are relatively rare, we do find AE 
speakers who use them. We additionally find that a-prefixing may be used 
on non- participial adjectival and adverbial constructions, as indicated in 



17:27 



(10)* 



[10) a. 
b. 



Tliat's probably wliat*s a-wro/iflf- 77:2 
I said* 'Turn * em a-Ioose/ 77:2 
We'd have a *stack a-way up high. 85;3 
I can make a-ma/iy of thera. 0:(1012) 
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c. ...nnd it' she wns a'jcalouSt a-'jealous of mc, she would wnnt 
to sec where they was comin^. 30:29 

A-prefixing on forms such as these is not as productive as it is on 
participial "Ing forms* hut it does appenr to he a regular pa/t of some AH 
spciikers' systems. In some cases, howyvcr, it appears restricted to cer- 
tain types of lexical items, such as ^'W^g or a~ntang. Apparently^, forms 
such as these also were derived from prepositions originally^ although a 
precise description of their current usage is somewhat elusive at this 
point. 

Subject -Verb Concoru 

^tany languages require that verbs in sentences be marked to agree 
in various respects with the subject nour. phrase of the verb. This type 
of marKLng^ which is usually referred to as "agreement" or "concord/* can 
involve a fairly extensive set ef inflections that reflects the person 
and/or number characteristics of the subject. In present-day English^ 
this process is relatively limited^ but it has vv^olved from an agreement 
system whichf in earlier stages of the language^ was much more extensive4 

In both Old and Middle English^ the verbal agreement inflections for 
the pT'esent tense typically differentiated between firsts second, and 
third person singular subjects and between singular and plural subjects, 
although there was no distinction lOdde for person i^mong the plural i 
flections (Robertson and Casiidy^ 1954:141). This more extensiye set of 
distinctions eventually developed into the preiient syst^, which dis- 
tinguishes only the third person singular agreement from all other persons 
and numbers (except for the case of be which we discuss later),. Iri stand- 
ard Cfiglish^ concord with third person singular subjects is represented 
by the -s infle tlonal suffix, all other present , tense forms are identical 
to the basic word s*ein of *he verb. JTj^i^^^^^VJ&lftP'Ofillt-i.SM^ 
^^l^aole - iit ^h*r ^>ifgV'*t'5iisc™cr"3^ are made for pc-rson or 

number of the sub act noun phrase, a^gain excepting be. 

As indicatc-d, be departs somewhat from the paradigm described by 
maintaining some of the older inflectigiial distinctions. The first and 
third person singular present forms [^ra at^id is) contrast with the form 
used for second person singular nnd all plurals [are)* rJu:nber agreement 
also is retained to some degree in the past tense, nhere first and third 
si" ,u!ar subjects occur with was and the other subjects take were* 
In ho* i tcnseSj the si.igular- plural distinction in the second person is 
no longer observed, and the plural verb for.^i has been adopted* (This 
coalescence is also found in the prorominal form^ where both singular ana 
plural are represented by you*) 
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Old English 


Middle 


B:iglish 




sg* plur* 


sg. 


plur. 


1st person 


-e -a?i 


-e 


-e(n) 


2nd person 


-est -as 


-est 


-e{nr 


3rd person 


-e^ -a7^ 


-eth 


-e(n) 



Modern English 
sg. plur. 



-s 



De\^elopmont of SubJ^ct'\/cTb Concord Xnfl^t;tiops in K/in' sh 
{front Robertson and Cassiay/ 19^4^141) 
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In AE, as in many non-main stream varieties of Rtiglish, subject-verb 
cone^rd does not always follow the paradigm given above. The cases where 
the > ittem may be different for this variety almost exclusively involve 
number agreement in whieh a singylar form is found with a plural subject, 
tfe should note that the terms "singular" and "plural" here refer to s^'^^m- 
zDatical concepts, not necessarily semantic ones; for example, the pronoun 
you may be semantically s. .gular or plural, but grammatically i* follows 
the pattern for plural. The differing pattern of concord in th cases 
is infiueneed by the kind of plural subject th;tc oceurs, a well as the 
nature of the verb. This set of relationships for AE was notieed by 
tiaekeiiberg (1972) and much of what will be presented here is confirmed 
by hif; data. 

The type of Verb appears to be the major factor in determining dif- 
ferences in the AE concord pattern. With \erbs other chan be, no sybject- 
Verb concord occurs other than in the present tense, so past foi^ of 
these verbs will not be discussed. For ^, however, we have seen that 
both present and p.'^t tenses can show concord, with be retaining more of 
the older distincti ns of person and number than other verbs. Due to the 
differing relationships of concord between be and non-i?e verbs and the 
hi.storical development that led to the present system, it is not surpris- 
ing that there are also differing; degrees of "nonconcord." 

The extent of**concord as found in a variety such as AH may be indi"- 
cative of further change in progress. Since concord with person or number 
has disappearod entirely in verbs other than be, it may be expected that 
The past tense of be would be farther advanced in such change in Vs^rieties 
where this is happening. The data from AE support such an expectation* 
Table 20 shows the cotal amount of nonconcord for the past and present 
tenses of 2^ and the present tense of other Verbs for o:ir sampie of S2 



Table 20 

DB N"on-i7r 
Past Present Prosejit 

Mo. /Tot ^bJoncon ^to./ToF %oncon Mo. /Tot ^Moncon 

935/1177 79.^1 2'1l/jl50 21. 0' 100/3217 3.1 

Xncidonce of Subject-verb tfonconcord in 



It is obvious from the figures in Table 20 that there is a much greater 
iikelihood of no net n cord occurring with a past tense :>e form than with 
present tense be or non-i>i^ Verbs. That is, was is n»ore likely to occur 
for standard English ^/ero than Is for are or goes for ?o. In Af;, then, 
the concord system for be more closely approximates that for other verbs 
in that was is used pred<iminantly for both singula^ and plural subjects, 
much like ihc pattern in which a single? form is ui^cd for the past tenses 
of other verbs. 

Another infiueneo on agreement in Ai". appears to be tlir nature of the 
plur*:!? subject. An obvious distinction is that between a pronoun such as 
yOu, we, or they and other nominrij... This particular distinction ap* 
parentJy interacts si^roftgly with the type of verb, since a pronoun sub- 
ject with be past shows n high incidence of nonconcotd {79t^- percent) 
while noneonrord with present tense be and other verbs is attifost nonexisl^ 
ent (0.7 and 0.1 percent, respectively) . Il^itliin the class of plural sub- 
jects, there are also differences in effects on concord, but they seem 
more constant across types of verbs. Various classes of plural subjects 
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were considectJ in tlu^ investigation, but four general categories emerged 
as lnfluenti;tl on agreement p.itterns. These are illustrated in sentences 
(11) ^ (14). . 

(11) Conjoined ifom Phrase. 

a. .^Ic nnd my sister gots in a fight sometimes. 1:25 

b. A boy and his daddy was a-huntin\ 22:21 

(12) Col^Xectivo Noun Phrase. 

a. Some people jnakes it from fat off a pig, 164:30 

b. People's not concerned. 30:12 

(13) Other PliivaX Noun Phras*?. 

a. ...no matter what their parents has taught 'em. 61:22 

b. The cars was all tore up. 77:16 

(14) Expletive there. 

a. There's different breeds of 'cm. 159;?2 

b. T?icre was 5 in our family. 160:13 

These examples contain grammatically plural subjects. Conjoined 
noun phrases are those with two or more constituents each of which may 
be singular or plural, joined by a coniuiLction like and or or. T?icsc 
typically function ns ploral subjects.^ The second type of noun phrase 
distinguished is referred to as "collective." Tliis torm was chosen to 
indicate those subjects which refer to an indeterminate group* and which 
do not have singular and plural forms but act grammatically plural. The 
prime example is people. Other noun phrases were siijiply grouped together 
since no other distinctions seemed to be sigr^ificant at this point. The 
final category--c.\plctive there--x$- somewhat different from the ^/thcrs 
since it fills the sorfacc subject slot but docs not detcrmin'j the jgrcc- 
racnt relationship in the sentence* Sentences with this use of there 
are instead related to other sentences in the following wjiy: 

(15) a. Pour cows arc in the barn. 

b. There arc four cows in the bam. 

The subjects in sentences (ISa), before the tfievo is iiiscrtcU> 

govern agrccmcnti In that way, a sentence with there can have verb con- 
cord for either singular or plural, depending on a following noun phrase. 
Although there eati be inserted in sentences with other vcrls» it predom- 
inantly occurs with be. The fact that the subject is removed from its 
usual position preceding the verb my contribute to the higher degree 
of nonconcord with there in AE* 

The incidence of nonconcord for the sample is presented in Table 21. 
The table is broken down by verb ty])e and subject c^^tcgory as described 
above* These figures indicate that the past form of ho has consistently 
higher rates than the present tenses, with no grejt differences among 
sibject types. The distinction among subjects shows up clearly in the 
present tenses of be and other verbs-*showing conjoined Poun phrase sub* 
jects and tnere to be the most favorable contexts for this process. After 
those two, there jre collective noun phrase* and other noun phrasos> Ln 
that order, and pronouns with only a slight amount of nonconcord. This 
display appears tc idicate that agreement operates differently in the 
two tenses in AUi first of all, in the past tense, pronoun, participate 
in the process comparably with other types of ".ubje;:ts> while th y do 
npt in the present tenses* In addition, there is a rolatively small 
difference among subject types in the be past, tut a cle;ner separation 
in the present tense Verbs. What may bo happening is that the form was 
is being generalized for all number subjects with the past ten^e of bo 
Q formance with the pattern for past tense in other vorbs. For the 
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present tenses, it is not the verb form (third person singular) that is 
generalizing (since t/iey is relatively unaffected)^ instead^ various sub- 
jeets in differing degrees depending on ty^e^ are given singular agree- 
ment^ and che present tense of be avts lika other present tense verbs in 
this lespecc. (See Table 21, p. $5.) 

The operation of agreement in AC does not appear to be related to the 
social variables of age or sex, since the groups based on tJ^jose eharacter- 
ibtics show considerable uniformity in the rate of nonconcord for the vari 
ous linguistic categories. TYiere is undoubtedly seme relationship to so- 
eial class sinee"the different agreement patterns generate^ to varying 
degrees^ stigmatized forms, bu*: this could not be inve^^tigated in the 
present sample. 

As Bientioned earlier^ the absence of concord in AE occurs typically 
where a plura] subject is present. This cont -asti* with a variety such as 
Vemacu' r Black Hnglish, vhieh has extensive ab^^ence in the third per- 
son siiigui^r verb forms. Thers ire some instances of tiiii type of non- 
coneord in this sample of AC but thay are primarily of three well-defined 
types. The first appears to be restricted to the lexical item seem as i:i: 

(16) a. It just seem like it does something for you. 160:6 

b. Seem like they just don*t eare about one another. 22:1$ 
c* He can tell it seriously and seem like it's real. 164:22 

The total number of instances were not tabulated, but this feature appears 
to be fairly conuaon-*partiet:larly in older spea;;ers. 

A second kind of differing concord relationship is used with what 
has been called the "historical present," a faiily common feature found 
in many non-^mainstream varieties* It is most characteristically found in 
narratives where first person singular subjects are j. aired with verbs with 
the third person singular ending, hut further comments on patterns of Its 
uS'Sge would require more investigation. It is illustrated in a sentence 
like: "I saj/s, you should start dating. 1 says, you*re too young, and> 
I sagSt man is made to be with woman..." (30;27). 

Finally, there is o common form that is characteristic of many nof>- 
mainstream varieties, the use of don't with third person filngular siib- 
jectf : 

(17) a. Well^ ii whippin* don't do no good. 55:S 
b. i!c don't beat her now. 151:53 

As Wolfra^' ^ad Fasold (1974:155) note^ this form seisms to favor -s ab- 
sence in many varieti^>s where absence is otherwise never or very sel- 
dom found, which seems to he the case here. The frequency of the usage 
of don't where the standard form »^oiild he doesn't is .6.5 percent for 
this sample. Tliis compares with a variety of Vcrnaeular Black l^nglish 
investigited by Tasold (1972il24) whe/e don't occurred in $7.5 percent 
of the cnses with third person ^in^u'ir subjects. Although the overall 
frequency leveib may vary, the pattern for don't in AH does not appear 
to differ fi-om that found for other non-j.iainstream varieties. 

Irregular VeH>s 

The verb system in Hnglish aS it has evolved currently has a single 
productive suffix to signal past tense."* This is the ending that is 
usually spelled ^cd and it is added to most verbs for the preterit and 
the past participle. The preterit i.> the simple past form in English 
(They dropped it.) while the past participle is u^ed with the raxiliary 
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have an4 in passive sentences. {They had dropped it; It dropped by 
them.) This past ending has *^hrec phonologicaUy conditic.icd variants 
{[t]> t^I* and (Id]) and repU ;ents the maintenance of tUc suffi:; used 
for these tenses on verbs in Cid Gngli:;h^ L^hich in turn came from a Ger- 
manic process. 

The formation of verb past teases in Cnglish has evolved from a 
(ftore coB^plex system of inflectional endings (including at one point, for 
example^ a distinction between singular and plural in the preterit^ which 
survives today only in the was and were forms of to be). Language change 
is a continuous process and the English verb system is part of this on- 
going change. One way *f determining change that is in progress is 
through the observation of variability in a given feature. This varia* 
bility exists in the use of certain of the irregular verbs* in terms of 
a fluctuation betiveen what can be considered the current standard iinglish 
form and one or more others.^ The examples in tl8) and (19) below illus- 
trate some of the other forms. As an indicator of change, the period of 
variability falls between two nonvariable periods^ one with only the 
older forms before change begins, and one with only the new forms after 
change is complete. During this in-betweer. tii»e, both the old and new 
forms are in use. Geographical and/or social fao.tors are often closely 
related to the distribution of variants during thiF period. 

In the case of the past tense system tor verb forms in English* the 
overall variability has apparently existed since the earliest varieties 
of English and still continues. Old Cnglish had seven morphologically- 
defined classes of irregular or '^strong" verbs i^hich by the Middle 
Gnglish period had begun to break down. Pyles (1964:162) notes that in 
Middle English^ many of these irregular forms acquired regularized (ji.e. 
-ed suffixed) counterparts and then disappeared, leaving the retjulari/.ed 
form. He cites exampl^^ such as holpen (infinitive), 'to help% which 
in Old English had the".j[>reterit sing^ilar healpy the preterit plural 
hulporiy and the past participle holpen*y in Middle Cnglish they became 
halpy hulpeny and holpen. During the ^'iddle r.ngli^h period leveling to 
the current form jelpej in all past uses also began. Some of the fluctu- 
ations mentioned in connection ivith Early Modem F.nglish (17th anu I8th 
centuries) are st^ll found in Current non-mainstream varieties of P.nglish. 
For example, certain participles occjrred which lacked the -en endings 
as in bit or which were Identical with the preterit, as in rode and 
drove (Pyles, 1964:196). Both of these processes provide alternant forms 
for the participle In the sample being considered here. 

In addition, there are a number of verbs in present day English 
which typioilly undergo different processes in forming the preterit and 
past participle. Tlirse verbs are referred to as ''irregular/' a torm which 
is used in the present discussion for any verb which does not follovi the 
productive pattern for forming both its preterit and part participle, 
such as kept, thought, or ^rew/^roMi. In most cashes, such verbs are re- 
lated to verbs which v^ere also "irregular" in earlier forms of Rnglish, 
although the patterns involved and the distribution among classes has 
changed considerably (PyleS, 1964). 

In some varieties of Gnglish, these irregular verbs have aKornnnt 
past forms which differ from what is typically considered the standard. 
Our sample of AC contains many examples of such forms; of the 52 infor- 
Tiants whose speech was nnalyz^d, only one showed no instances of non- 
standard usage in this areai The others^ as might be expected, ranged 
from extensive to fairly minimal amounts of such usage, regardless of the 
age group. V.xamples from the s^imple whlUi illustrnte this plienomcnon 
include: 

O Tit: (1$) a. I tolfl her I done it. 1:14 
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SV<j throwed them n Virthda/ t>art/. 36j3 
l-inall>' the state ^n«? oy and the/ pushed it 
z\i out* 46:7 

She ijive him t dose of the csistor oil. 153:5 



Past FcirticripJe : (E9J a. lEer home /jad went, J guesSj 50 yards or more 

from its foundation. 57:8 
b. And they /ladn't never a ghor»t before* 
77:4 



As shovm in these examples, there seems to be a variety of ways in :jhich 
"leveling" of irregular verb forms takes place in AB. 

The sample of Ab under discussion here exhibits quite extensive vari- 
ability in the past forms of the irregular (with reiipect to present day 
English] verbs shoving; degrees of nonstandard variants from 100 percent 
nonstandard to 100 percent standard. To illustrate the'^iie of the data 
base. Table 22 presents the 10 most frequently occurring irregular verbs, 
with a preterit/past pnrticiple br<ial^Jov^Ti and the respective percentages 
of nonstandard variants used. {See p. 83.) 

The figures illustrnte certain -haracteristics of the entire data 
base. In general, preterit forms a.-e far more freijuent in occurrence 
than past participles. There appears to be no obvivUS effect of raw fre- 
quency on the probability that a nonstandard variant is used, since some 
of the verbs (i.e. say) are used standardly all of tlie time, while others 
have fairly high rates of nonstandard usage in either the preterit (coint*) 
or the past participle (^t). "ITiis also points to the lack of any direct 
connection between the use of a nonstandard variant in the preterit ami 
in the participle in those cases where the standard forms differ {go). 
Where the standard forms are identical {he^ir) , the frequencies seem fair- 
ly even. 

in terms of the group of verbs ns a whole, there were 106 different 
irregular verbs used in a past form in the corpus. Fifty-five of these 
had onZy standard realisations and the rcnminihg 51 had one or more in- 
stances of a nonstandard variant. There are, of course, other irregular 
verbs in English, but only those that actually occurred in our sample 
will be considered. It is unlikely that a verb in very common use in AE 
h-euld not have appearetl, given the extensive amounc of data colleeted. 

The wide variety of nonstandard variants for the irregular verbs of 
Rnglish observe*! in this set of data indicates that, althottgh the change 
in ^unguagc may be moving ultimately toward complete use of the productive 
past tense suffix on aj E verbs, the present situation is far from this. 
While some of the verb forms were foimd to conform to this regular pat- 
tern, a large number did noc. By considering how the nonstandard alter- 
nants differ from the staiidard forms, we can characterise these usages 
and e:;tracL several patterns that are operating. This will also serve 
to indicate tiiat, although the variation may seem quite diverse, It is 
not unsystematic* 

Three processes emerge which apply to both preterits and past par- 
ticiples. Foi" regularized forms, the productive past suffix -ed, in the 
appropriate phonologicnl shape, is added for the past tense, giving, for 
example, knowod instead of Knew or known* In some cases, what may be 
considered a different irregular fortit is used, but this is rare. Tliis 
applies both to verbs which already have an Irregular past tense, as in 
brun? for brought (|)robably an analogy ivitli pattern*5 like ^ ting/ stung) , 
" few cases where the standard past variant follows the regular 



c. 

d. 



Well, he bstd begin to improve. 157:54 
When 1 brung it b^ick out, my rod was broke. 
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pattern, as in druQ for dict<fged. Finally, some verbs are represented in 
the i^nst t>y the uninflected basic Viord fcra (or the infinitive without the 
to), as, for example, in eat and give. Illustrations of these processes 
are given in (20) : 

(20) a. David throwQd hia in the creek and jumped in after hjm* 1:27 

b. And the rest of us was horned in the hospital. 3S:5 

c. It's drug on for fo iong that I've got sick'of it, 6S:17 

d. And the water was real deep and we swlat for about two or" three 
hours. 124:16 

e. ...then the roan that bad give it to them come back. SO;'* 

Two other processes occur in which one forro is extended for both pre- 
terit and participial uses of the verb. In one case, the participial form 
is extended to the preterit, the inost common examples being seerr, which 
has saw its counterpart in standard English and dot}^ for did* In the 
Other case, the preterit fbnffTs^ gJttendetJ to the participle, as in got, 
where standard English uses gotten, wrote for written, and wertt for gone. 
These two processes commonly result in identical AE surface forms of pre- 
terit and past participle. In standard English they are not. 

(21) a. That's all I seen of it> cause I had to go back up in the 

woods. 49:3 

b. lie sboulda known better in the first place than to do what he 
dbne. 65:17 

c. Every year I've went to camp and regional meetings. 1S1;40 

\ complete list of the irregular verbs whose p.ist forms have nonstandard 
variants in thib saaple of AH is given in Table 25. The list is separated 
into classes bas *d on the types .of torms described here, The number of 
time^ each form occurs is giverf in parentheses following the particular 
verb. (See p. 84.) 

Another way of looking at this data involves bow the. individual 
speakers display patterning with respect to this feature. By assessing 
the extent of nonstaiidard usage for each speaker according to the various 
forms possible, certain inferences can be made concerning the way this 
feature is eval'iateU within the community. The usage of a particular 
ty[)e of tionstaitdarJ form may always take placc^ fluctuate with a standard 
variant, or never take place. Wlien viewed in this light* certain relation- 
ships bc^tween these types emerge. For example* a class of forms Lnat is 
always standard for the majority of speakers would seem to be more stig- 
matized if tised nonstandardly than one which is always nonstandard for 
many spef*kers. When these verb typos are considered in this r^ay, it 
turns out that the use of a preterit for the past participle function is 
th" most acceptable of the group, with regularised and <]iifferent strong 
form*; the least acceptable. This observation coincides with some evidence 
from British English with respect to the past participle of get. Ti\^ use 
of the preterit form got is apparently nonstandard only within varieties 
of American English, since as Pyles (1D64:200) reports, got is the stand- 
ard past participle in British L'nglish* In terms of language change, 
this as^pect of irregular verb participles is more advanced for British 
English than for standard American Tnglish. M, with its extensive, but 
not categorical use of participial got, falls somewhere in-between. 

In addition to the verbs listed in Table 2.?, there is another set of 
forms of a different sort that seem to be nonstandard* For these, the 
stJindard form of the regular past tense suffix, (dl> is changed to (t], 
as in: 
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Past 


be 


Present 


bo 


Other Verbs 


Total 




No. NS 
Total 




No. NS 
Total 


% 


No. 
Total 


% 


fJO. NS 
Total 


% 


Expletive 


107/ lis 


93.0 


163/170 


95.9 






2/0/28S 


94.7 


Conjoined NP 


60/67 


89.6 


n/16 


68.8 


14/33 


60.9 


8S/106 


80. 


Collective NP 


6/9 


66.7 


10/34 


41.7 


32/94 


34.0 


48/127 


37.8 


Other f3P 


103/160 


64, Z 


52/178 


39.2 


SO/ XT 3 


2S.9 


20S/S11 


40.1 


Subtotal 


276/351 


78. 3 


236/388 


60.8 


96/290 


33.1 


608/1039 


S9.1 


Pronoun 


659/836 


79.8 


S/763 


0.7 


4/3927 


0.1 


668/4S1S 


14.3 


Total 


93S/U77 


79.4 


241/llSO 


21.0 


100/3317 


3.1 


1276/SS44 


23.0 
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Ver^ 

have 

(main verb) 

get 

go 

sajr 

cone 

take 

see 

tell 

think 

hear 



Total 

1,433 
1*256 
1*237 
996 
609 
386 
3i4 
327 
259 
208 



Occur rencos 
Preterit 

1,355 
1,208 
M14 

991 

579 

369 

343 

299 

248 

120 



Participle 

67 
88 
123 
5 
30 
17 

111 

28 
U 
SB 



percejitftge of tJon- 
st«Jidaru variants 



Preterit 

0 
0 
0 
0 

71.3 
22.5 
72.9 

0 

0 
20.0 
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Participle 
0 

89.8 
51.2 
0 
3.3 
58.8 
5.4 
0 ' 
0 
27.5 
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Table 23 



Regularizaticn of 
Pxoductive Suffix 

knowed (AS) 
beared [31) 
bomed (17) 
throwed (13) 
g rowed (12) 
blowed (11) 
drinked (6) 
d rawed (4) 
burst ed (2) 
runned (2) 
shedded (2) 
betted (1) 
lighted (1) 
oated (1) 
gived (1) 
hanged (1) 
stinged (1) 
sprcaded (1) 



Preterit as Participle 



Participle as Preterit 



got (72) 


seen (169) 


went (66) 


done (30) 


bit (22) 


taken (10) 


broke (16) 


broken (2) 


tore (12) 


sunk (2) 


took (11) 


drunk (2) 


wore (8) 


grovm (1) 


saw (6) 


niist.iken (1) 


froze (6) 


hid (5) 




wrote (5) 




fell (4) 




rode (3) 




forgot (3) 




woke (S) 




beat (3) 




did (3) 




ran (2) 




ate (2) 




stole (2) 




drove (2) 




gorgave (1) 




flew (1) 




drank (1) 




swam (1) 




gave (1) 




grew (1) 




came (1) 




redid (1) 




^poke (1) 





B*i5e Word Form Unchiinge<i Different Irregular Form 

como (381) set (75) 

run (SO) tuck (75) 

give (64) brunj! (11) 

eat (22) * drug (8) 

^7) ,,earn (7) 

beeoroe {31 het Jheatcdl (1) 
swim (; 
hear (2) 
sing (1) 

Patterns of nonstandard Vsn of Irr^^gular Verbs in 
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(22) a. Every time I boilt water, I burnt it/ 56:23 

b. T got so sick at my stomach, uhon X smlt thorn green beans. 
29:13 

c. ...and we fount some money. 1:13 

This process, which can be considered as Jevoicing the Id] to [tj, is also 
found in the altematioas of learned/iearnt, held/heltt ruined/rtiint, 
spilled/spilltj and spoiled/ spoilt. This appears to be an extension of 
what happens in standard English ijurnt and (perhaps) dwelt. Generally, 
the voiced consonantal suffix [d] is added when the verb ends in a voiced 
segment (other than [d] or (tj), with the voiceless variant [t] for those 
ending in a voiceless sound. In these cases a verb which has a voiced 
final segment such as [n] or [1] may take the voiceless consonantal suf* 
fix, broadening the claS5 of items that can differ from the regular pat- 
tern in AG. 

One final case to consider is the verb sltj with its standf^rd 
English past form sat. In this sample of A£, howeV(ir, the standard 
variant for the past never occurred. In both the preterit and past par- 
ticiple, the form used is set, as in: 

(23) a. We set there one day for three hours straight. 6:11 
b. One night they had set up and listened to actual ghost 

stories. 28:33 

Although it cannot be claimed that this usage is categorical ^>o>'ond this 
particular corpus, there is reason to conclude that it is <iuite extensive 
and perhaps the predominant form of the area* At least some instances 
of sit in other tenses were realised a-s set. This could mean that the 
verbs sit and set are coalescing into one surface shape- *set- -with no 
difference between past and present forms. This extension of set to in- 
clude sit is attested by the dialect studies in other areas as well as 
in West Virginia^ as reported in Atwood (1955:21). 

Despite the apparent wide variety of usage for irregular verb past 
forms in AE, there is a systematic patterning itfhich emer.^ . The pat- 
terning and the variability point to a potential situation of language 
change in progress and historical evidence aboiit the development of the 
irregular verb system in English tends to confirm this. As previously 
mentioned, the area where nonstandard usage is most acceptable is in 
the participial forms and this would seem to indicate that they will be 
the first part of the system to advance to comfletion, or the situation 
where participles are no longer differentiated froni preterit forms. How- 
ever, it is not possible to predict how social factors, such as the degree 
of stigmatization of various forms, will affect the course of this change 
or what the role of education will be in inhibiting the change^ 

Perfective Done 

The use of done as a kind of porfoctive marker has been noticed in 
analyses of a number of varieties originally derived from the South. 
This feature also occurs in AD, and though there may be some differences 
between varieties in the details of its operation* this murker generally 
soems to be a part of many non-mainstream English systems- 

The feature in question is the use of done in constructions like the 
following: 

(24) a. I done forgot when it opened. 159:22 

b. And the doctor <hnQ give him up, said he's got pneumonia. 




22:12 
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c. ...because the one that was in there had done rotted. 35:21 

d. If she hadj she h'oulda done left me a long time ago. 30:29 

e. We thought he wa. done gone. 51:11 

The pattern which the usage of done typically follows can be seen in tlie 
examples cited in C^^). It can occur alone with a past form of the verb, 
as in (24a, b) or it can intervene in a complex \erb phrase wliich consists 
ot an auxiliary and a main verb, and may also include a modal, as in 
(24c-e). 

A more restricted context for the distribution of this marker might 
be considered, for example, that it is only followed by the past partici- 
ple foim of the verb. However, in this data from AE, the existence of 
pairs like the utterances in (25) hould seem to make such a restriction 
unsuitable since both the preterit and past participle forms of takis are 
found in construction with done. 

(25) a. ...and then she done taken tMo courses again. 83:7 
b. ...'^he done took the paby away from her. 159:38 

Even if a restriction like this was not contradicted in the data, it 
could only be made with reference to the irregular verbs in English, 
since for regular verbs, the two past forms are identical. It seems then 
that the appropriate generalization is simpV that done is normally associ 
ated with a past form of the main verb which ma> have a preterit or a 
past participial function. 

As Labov (1972c:56) obsen^es, done has "lost its status as a verb" 
in the usage described above. It does not change in form to show tense 
marking or agreement and occurs within the same clause with an inflected 
verb. Various other grammatical classifications have been suggested for 
done, including "quasi-modal" (laboVj 1968) and adverb. It does not 
appear, however, that either label is particularly suitable due to dif- 
ferences in syntactic behavior. For example, adverbs typically can be 
moved away from the verb phrase to another part of the sentence, as in 

(26) : 

(26) a. They quickly put out the fire. 

b. They put out the fire gi}ickly. 

c. Quickly, they put out the fire. 

This type of movement is not allowable for done since it can only occur 
in a position relative to the verb phrase as in the sentences in (24) 
and (25) above. 

. 5incc other classifications do not seen, to work very well for done, 
^e will simply consider it to be ar. afipect market, specifically marking 
the past completion of an action or event. As Wolfram and Fasold (1974; 
152) observe, done is "an additional perfective construction in some non- 
standard dialects, not a substitute for present perfect tense in standard 
English but in addition to it." Tlie tact that it is not a substitute 
for any tense in standard English can be sc:;n in the following done sen^ 
tences where it interacts with each of the possible tenses where a past 
verb form is involved: 

(27) a. She (done) sold it at noon yesterday, 
b* She has (Jone) sold it by now. 

c. She had idono) sold it by the time I got there. 

Since done can accompany any one of these tenses, it would not appear to 
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function as a substitute for any of thein. Furthermore, it does not share 
the co-occiirrcnce restrictions of Any tense. It does, of course, impose 
some of its ovm restrictions on various co-occurrences <iuc to its coTPple- 
tive raenning which we shall discuss. 

There nre ccrtnin syntactic limitations on the occurrence of done in 
addition to its position vrith respect to tlie verb phrnse. As previously 
mentioned, done is an aspect marker which can only be used in the Presence 
of a past verb. However, there may also be cases where a past verb can 
occur and done cannot. These cases are syntactically determined* One 
such situation appears to exist with reduced embedded clauses; that is, 
sentences which are reduced in some way when subordinately joined to 
another sentence. Thus, we do not find sentences like those in (28) de- 
spite the fact that the clause with don^ contains a prist verb; 

(28) a, *Tliey seem to have done left, 

b. *John*s having done left surprised me, 

We see in (28) that done is restricted to unreduced clauses^ since for 
such sentences it is not ruled out because of meanings as we see in (29): 



, b^ It surprised me that John done left* 

We mentioned above that done js essentially ''completive** in nature, 
referring to a characteristic of its meaning* Other prot)Osals concerning 
the meaning of this form have been made and many simply suggest a close 
synonym, like the perfective auxiliary have or the adverb aiready. Al- 
though these both hnve nspects which show a similarity to donOr neither 
is actually equivalent in meaning* Although there are contexts where 
substituting already for done would lead to much the same meaning as in 
(30), there are also a large number of examples where this is not the 
case, as in (30 ' 

(30) If t*d do the laundry, she'd do the laundry, you know, go back 

and do the same thing again that I done ironed and put away. 36^15 

(31) a. He said, *'My God, you dona killed that man's horse!** 146:8 
b, We thought well we can sit back and enjoy our labor of the 

years gone by since the children had done left home. 37:16 

Both of the proposed synonyms seem to center on the aspect of pastness 
that enters into donors use. The distinctiveness of done, however, ap- 
pears to lie instead In its *'completi ve'' aspect. That is, it signals the 
completion of the activity descrihcd by the verb, which is already in a 
past form, TJiis cl;um can be supported by evidence which comes from sen- 
tences that are unacceptable when done is included because they contain 
some feature that prevents a completive interpretation. Tor example, a 
progressive as in (32) usually signals continuity which is contradictory 
to completion: 

(32) I didn't know it then but I was (*<fone) stepping on a snake, 

Lven though the verb indicates past time, the progressive is incoraimible 
with done. Otherwise semant ica 1 ly, the sentence is acceptable as seen 
when the progressive is replaced as in (33): 

(33) I didn*t know it the!) hut { (had) done stepped on a snake. 
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Other factors which cnn force an incomplctivc sense include certain 
adverbials and verbs. Adverbs which imply some sort of continuitjf or 
repetition cannot modify a verb phrase containing done, although the sen^ 
tence without done is perfectly acceptable, as we see in (34): 

(34) a. They often {*done) forgot their lunch. 

b. They had generally {*done) paid their bills on time. 

Other adverbs which overtly^ signify incompletion seem ttKjre acceptable, and 
it may be that the completeness associated with done can be qualified. 

(3$) He (*do/ie) aliaost fcU down two flights of stairs. 

In addition, verbs which are nuncompietive in nature generally cannot be 
combined with done, ns in (S6): 

(36) a. She {*donfi) was happ^ to hear the news, 
b. They had i*donc) seemed upi?et. 

Prom this type of evidence, it seems that the major characteristic of 
doners meaning is the completive component. The requirements for a past 
main verb form and the associated semantic pastness would appear to be 
derivative of that aspect. 

A further consideration in describing any language phenomenon in- 
volves viewing it from a functional perspective. Wh;^ would a speaker choose 
to use it in a particular utterance (over and above syntactic and semantic 
aspects that inay limit the choice), and what job does it accomplish there? 
In order to do thiSj such factors as the role of speaker intentions and 
assumptions are given attention. A pragmatic characteristic of this t^pe 
that appears to be associated with done is the emphasis that it carries 
with it when a speaker uses it. 

The use of emphasis is most obvious in narratives where such devices 
are frequent, as in example (37), where the speaker was relating a story 
about the accidental baking of a cat: 

(S7) She opened the oven Joor to put her bread isi to bake it and there 
set the cat. Hide done busted off his skull and feP, down and his 
meat just come oFf'n his bones. 5J:2S 

The emphatic effect is also present in some non-narrative contexts, as 
in (38), which was uttered as part of a discussion of what happens to 
certain kinds of women: 

(38) ...and then the next thing you l^now, slie's done throwed herself 
plumb to the dogs. Well, oncet when she puts herself to the 
dogSr it*s harder for a woman to pull herself back than^it is 
a man. 30:29 

This last exa^nple is further strengthened by the inclusion of the inten-* 
sifying adverb plwab, a feature of AE which is treated later. 

The notion of emphasis is somewhat difficult to disci;ss preciieiy 
since very little is known about it, in te.^ras of how it is accomplished 
{i.e. its correlation with stress, intonation, etc.) and how it functions. 
One characteristic that has been proposed is that it relates to the 
speaker's intentions and assumptions, particuli^rly with respect to cer- 
tainty about or agreement with the propoijition involved. In other words, 
it unlikely tliat speakers would use a device to make a proposition 
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more emphatic if the) arc uncertain about its validity* This characteris- 
tic seems to fit the instances of done observed in the present corpus, k 
substantial number of propositions containing done axe clear-cut assertions 
(non- interrogative, non-negative, non- subordinate clauses), and the use 
of an assertion is an obvious way for speakers to indicate certainty. 
Some instances of embedded clauses also appear to be assertive. The ex- 
amples in (59) are of this type, illustrating both non-embedded (39a, b) 
and embedded (39c, d) assertives: 

(59) a. When 1 was a boy* if you seen a woman's kneej you had done 
seen something. 31:13 

b. And they done bought their home up there so they can't, you 
know, just up and leave it. 56:19 

c. 1 reckon she's done sold it. 153:52 

d. She asked us if we turned in the assignment. We said we 
<ione turned it in. 46:15 



Another reason for looking at done uith respect to emphasis comes from 
the fact that our data contain no instances in which it occurs in questions 
or in negative utterances.. This is a further argument for the emphatic 
use of done although ^ ^' use may not be ]imited to fulfilling an em- 
phatic function; it may have other functions as well* This pragmatic 
aspect of done may be optional--the sp^^pker may choose to use done em- 
phatically or notj depending on what assumptions are held about the pro- 
position being expressed. * 

When wc speak of done as a feature of A£, this does not mean that^ 
it is used by all speakers or to the same extent by its users. Instead^ 
it is present variably and a major factor in our sample appears to be 
age. Table 24 shows the number of occurrences of the feature by sex and 
age group. From these figures* it seems that being a mele speaker may 



Table 24 



Age <ri"Oup 




FemXe 


Total 


8-il 




3 


6 


12-14 


■ 5 


2 


7 


15-18 


4 


1 


5 


20-40 


5 


9 


14 


40+ 


26 


7 


13 


TOTAL 


45 


22 


65 



ATgmber of Occurrences of Perfective done by sex cn<J Age Croup 



increase the chances cr Jono*s occurre^ire but thi'> cannot be clearly es- 
tablished. What is more sii,r' " i.-^ *' ^ nuch greater use of done 
found by speakers in the oldei "on^ "lis type of distribution 

may be an indicetion that tn^ phcnomenoj* lag ovi in this area. The - 

fectors ceusally related to its diseppearatic --v at this point not at 
all clear. It is undoubte<^!y a stigmatiTcd form in this variety* In 
fact> many individuals in i,nc^ present samr>lc show no instances of done 
in this usage at all (only nboui 2S percent do), but it is not possible 
to determine whether they never used it o^ simply did not have occasion 
to include it while being taped. Tlier,* are probebly individuals of both 
types represented--with social class interacting since it Is a stigmatized 
form. 
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Finally, a not^ on the history of this form is of interest. Done 
in this usage wsjs' apparently present in e^irlier stages in the developinent 
of English but has disappeared in most varieties. Traugott (1972:146) 
observes that Middle English "saw the development of a further segmcntali- 
^tion of the perfective, as in X hav^ done gone," surviving only in 
northern English after the fifteenth century. In addition, at this time, 
done did not seem to require a past participle following it. Traugott 
(1972:193) speaks of the past participle "spreading** to the main verb 
in late Middle English^ and speculates that "an emphasis on the comple- 
tion*' may have been involved. 

Such historical facts may provide evidence for tne source of done 
in AE. If done originated a$ an additional cocjpcnent of the perfective 
aspect as it was developing in the English language, it may have retained 
its status as an added aspect marker while modifying its privileges of 
occurrence soroewhat in those varieties where it was preserved. Iraugott 
(1972:193) give$ its initial environment as have + Past Particlplo + do 
{■hPast Participle), indicating that, at first, have done finish was the 
acceptable form. Later, the *'sprending*' of the past participle to the 
main verb gave the form have done finished. Once the past participle 
spread to the main verb, done may have attained some degree of inde- 
pendence from the have construction, its distribution privileges broad' 
oning to include simple past verbs and the be auxiliary, while keeping 
its function to mark a completive aspect. This is only speculation 
based on the fccts we have gathered on current usage of done in AE, and 
the historical evidence available on its possible origins. 



Double Medals, liAeta, supposeta 



Many investigators of Southern White English and Vernacular Black 
English have noticed the presence of constructions which commonly have 
been termed "double medals'* (AthX)od, 1953; Labov, 1968, 1972c; Heagin, 
forthcoming). These include Such phrases as might could, might should, 
useta could, etc. As Labov (1972c:S7) observes, these are not considered 
part of standard English since they do not conform to the rule that pro- 
hibits one modal from following another. There is no one-to-one relation- 
ship evident between these form$ and corresponding ones in standard 
English. Although some of the double m<Jitxl constructions may have a 
close '*trans*ation,** as in substituting itdght be able to for might could, 
there zvq others, such as mi^ht shoaldf where no appare,it equivalent 
exists. 

It is interesting that the variety of AE we consider in this study 
exhibits many other characteristics of other southern varieties, but it 
does not ai>pear to share in the usage ot double modals to any signifi- 
cant degree. Tlie data contain infrequent examples of such usage, as in 
(40): 

(40) a* I looked around, couldn't find him nowhere. Bo/, 1 hollered 
for him, couldn't, he musta didn't hear me. 17:16 

b. You know what? I useta couldn*t, 1 useta couldn't, couldn't 
count. Why, r useta couldn't count anything *tiL I, 'til I 
got me some work up here, 85:21 

c. People useta didn't have frigidaires or nothing. We ju$t had 
a big old milk house. SS;2S 

d. 1 mi^ftt cowJJ make up one, but 1 don't know. 74:8 

It would be difficult to identify any c<Kistraints on this feature for 
this variety, either social or linguistic, leased on sucn occasional cases. 
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The scarcity (>f the exajnples might iinlicate that the usage is receding in 
this area, but the evidence is uncertain. 

Labov (1972c:S9) considers double modals to be |>art of a wider phe- 
nomenon affecting certain items v!.ich resemble auxiliary verb forms. This 
group includes not only the first member of a double modal imtist^ atay, 
useta, etc.) but also forms like Xiketa, sappos^ta^ ^nd better. He con- 
eludes that they all funetion fbrmaliy like adverbs^ due to their lack of 
tense marking and other syntactic behavior which is unlike that normally 
fbund with the first member of an auxiliary (inversion for questions^ 
etc.). 

Although the present AE sample contains relatively few occuirences 
o^; constructions generally classed double irodals, there are a greater 
nt-mber of instances of other members of the set dif^cussed by Labov^ in 
particular, Xiketa and supposeta. This fact about the data could con- 
stitute evidence against Labov's (1972^59) claim that these structures 
are "examples of a single ongoing process." It seems more liHely that 
in the variety under consideration^ the productivity of the process is 
fading, but to a lesser extent with some of the members of the set than 
with others. This could account for the imbalance in numbers of examples 
and also for the difference in numbers of speakers who use the forms. 

Likota occurs in both positive and negative contexts as ir (41): 

(41) a. And 1 knew what Pd done and boy it Xiheta scared me to 

death. l52:2$ 

b. That thing looked exactly like a real mouse and I Xiketa went 
through the roof. 64:19 

c. When we got there, we Xiketa never got waiteti ott. 151:2 

d. r Xiketa never icent to sleep that night. 2:S 

A past form of the main verb of the clausf always follows it. This is 
the place^where the tense marking is carried, since it is absent from 
JiJt^t*?. There are no cases of the form oc^,urrJng in questions or embedded 
cUiiSes, and the only negative environment represented is never. 

Labov (1972c), in describing the form In Vernacular Black English, 
concludes that Xik&ta is equivalent to "almost." In addition, he men- 
tions a further characteristiCt referred to as "intensi^^e significance." 
While Labov^s account appears to be essentially accurate when applied to 
the data from AE, a few additional comments can be made. 

From the instances found here* the equivftlence of aXmost seems to 
be too general. Liketa can apply in a wider variety of contexts than 
aXinost. Furthermore^ aXmost does not seem to relate directly to the as* 
pect of exaggeration that accompanies the u^e of liketa. A closer ap- 
proxiiTiation would be ''on the verge of," or^ at more length""came so 
close that 1 really thought x would" where x is the subject of the Xiketa 
clausOv This aspect may be what Labov meant by the ''intensive** part of 
its meaning. The latter paraphrase also expresses the fact that the 
intensiveness represents the attitude of the speaker^ in that it is the 
speaker^s opinion that the action of .4e mal^ clause just iDissed happen- 
ing, whether the subject is I (that is, the speaker) or not. For example, 

(42) is a case where the subject of the Xiketa elause is not i: 

(42) Oh, he Xiketa liad a fit. He said, "My God, you done killed that 
roan's horse!*' 146:8 

Here, it seems fairly clear that the narratcr^s perception of the situa- 
tion is such that the matt in tiuestion came ^lose to havitig a real fit over 
v^hat had happened, perhaps even so close that the speaker roally thought 
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A related characteristic of liketa is the counter factuality it im- 
poses on the clause in which it appears. The use of liketa signals tliat> 
although the situation came very close to happening, it in fact did not 
happen^ and the proposition contained in the clause is admittedly untrue 
(or exaggerated). This is apparent in a case like (43) . where i.i order 
to allow for the fK^ssibility that the situation did actually occur* the 
speaker must separately assert it: 

{AS) Well, she's liketa threw me* thrown me through n wall before. 
Matter of fact> she did one tlnve. 149:13 

A sentence like (43) also points out that scope of the adverb must be 
taken into consideration in positing synonymy between liketa and almost. 
Almost bears a resemblance to liketa when its scope is the entire pro- 
position and there is no degree of or ^^partial'* truth possible-^the con- 
tent of the proposition alnost happened htit did not. Other uses of 
almost indicate the degree to which something happened or was true in 
some way. Liketa could not be used in these situations: 

(44) They aln)ost made it to the top of the mountain. 

(45) *They liketa made it to the top of the mountain. 

In this case> almost signifies that they made it some of the way. 
but not all of the way to the top. The difference is also clear in sen- 
tences which have both a nvetaphorical and a literal interpretation possi- 
ble: 

(46) a. They altnost v."ent through the roof when they saw the mess, 
b. They alTtx>st went through the roof> but the drill they were 

using wasn't powerful enough. 

(47) a. They likota went through the roof when they saw the mess, 
b. *They liketa went through the roof> but the drill they were 

using wasn't powetfbl enough. 

These comments apply equally well to the occurrences of likota in 
negative contexts ano might in fact shed light on why never is strongly 
favored* if not the only possibility for such an environment. In cases 
like (41c>d), the speaker claims that the situation "came close" to 
-n^ver happening, but it finally did. This latter aspect is again the 
counter factual component. The truth value of an utterance without likota 
is the opposite of one with the form, whether it is positive or negative, 
as seen in the comparison of (4$) and (49): 

(4$) I got lost there and J liketa never found my mommy. 75:5 
(49) I never found my mommy. 

never may simply be favored for syntnctic reasons in that it can be fol- 
lowed by a past form of the main verb whereas the negative particle nott 
for example, re<iuires the auxiliary form of do, with do carrying the 
tense marking. However, these factors of meaning and truth values may 
also contribute to Its favored status. 

Another member of the set mentioned by I.abov that is also found in 
the data being considered here is supposcta (with variants sposot<i and 
*'poset^). While less frequent than liketa^ it is found to a considerable 
extent. Againj the construction involves a past form of the verb follow- 
ing it, and most instances aro preceded by the auxiliary was. Sentences 
5uch as (50) are representative of the sample: 
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(50) a. He was supposeta went up in this big two story house. 35:12 

b. And a bunch of guys jumped on him, something he was sposeta 
done, and killed him. 66:6 

c. And so they peseta met on one side of the ridge, you know, in 
$0 many hours. 156:19 

Labov (1972c:S9) maintains that supposeta, like Xiketa and useta, 
has become a fixed form, related to supposed to but with the past tense 
ending no longer operative. Instead, tense, marking is included on the 
following element (with, in addition, the past tense on the auxiliary 
was when it is present). Labov (1972c:S6) also notes that the auxiliary 
do is nee4e<l when supposeta is negated as In dou*t supposetat but only 
rare cases of do with supposeta were found in this sample of AE. 

Unlike the form iiAeta, however, supposeta seems to have retained 
much the same meaning as its related verb supposed to. In fact, it looks 
very much like a form of have deletion has simply takeii place in what in 
standard English would be the enibedded clause. Sentence (SI) points to- 
ward this possibility: 

(51) Different things that was supposeta been done personally I don*t 
think they been done. 37:19 

Here there is clearly a case of hav^-deletion in the second part and this 
seems to be a direct parallel of what happened in the relative clause. 
This is not so clear in cases like, "We sposeta went to the gymnasium." 
(88:(199), which are less frequent- The differences may represent in some 
way stages relating to the distance of the form from its standard English 
correspondence as it becomes more independent. 

There is one further example that seems to involve the same procesf; 
discussed by Labov but is not included in his list, namely Jx>undta, Like 
supposeta, this form also seems to retain much the same significance as 
its standard English counterpart. 

(52) I don*t know but she was just a littler bit of a girl,^ 'cause Rass 
was a baby, you know, she boundta been little. 15^:35 

It appears that an item such as this may represent an extension of the 
process, although we have too few examples to make such a claim without 
qualification. 



Table 25 

Double ffodals Liketa Supposeta 



Age 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


8-11 


0 


1 


0 


. 3 


2 


2 


12-14 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


15-18 


1 


0 


2 


4 


0 


4 


20-40 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


6 


40+ 


0 


2 


4 


12 


0 


5 


TOTALS 


1 


3 


9 


l4 


2 


17 



Number of Occurrences of Double Modalst 
Liketa and Supposeta by Age and Sex 
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Table 2S gives the distributif^n of the forms discussed above with 
respect to age an4 sex. While the figures are not substantial enOL"^>i to 
warrant any definitive statementst certain tendencies ma> oe indicai,^^d 
for the forms liketa and supposeta. Both seem to be favore<3 by feniale 
speakers rather than males. In addition, liketa may be receding given 
the relatively greater frequency of its occurrence in the older groups, 
white supposeta appears to have a f^iirly even distribution across age. 
The implication from these figures that liketa maybe disappearing seems 
to correlate with its greater degree of difference from standard usage 
when compared with the other forms. This could correspond to a more 
general movement tou-ard the standard language in which the more nonstand- 
ard forms would not be maintained. 

Verb Subclasses 

>5any of thq A£ xules'dealt with in the preceding sections are rela^ 
tively general in nature. That ist they affect a broad class of items 
that meet the conditions for the operation of the rule. In those cases 
where the rule affected a restricted set of items, we discussed the fea^ 
ture in some detail because of the important structural consequences 
of the bmll class of items. There are> however* rules that are more 
restricted and not as significant structurally in tenos of the class of 
items affected by the rule, applying to small subsets of items or even 
an individual item within a general class. $ome of these processes 
affect subclasses of verbs as AE is compared with other varieties of 
English. 

One of the categories of verb classification that may be found to 
be different across dialects relc.es to the distinction between transit 
tive (the verb takes an overt object) and intransitive (the verb does 
not take an overt object) verbs. While the great majority of verbs may 
be expected to coincide in their classification across varieties of 
Bnglish, there are occasional instances where verbs may differ. One 
example of such a difference, as found in AB> concerns the verb beat. 
In most mainstream varieties of Bnglish, an overt object is required to 
appear with Jbeat so that we typically get sentenc^^s like The Phillies 
beat the Pirates. In these varieties* beat cannot be used as an in- 
transitive verb. In AB> however* as in some other non-^mainstreaia vari- 
eties of English, beat can be used as an intransitive verb, so that we 
observe sentences like (S3): 

(53) a. trike if we beat, they cause trouble. 1S0:4 

b. Sometimes 1 beat. 41: (70) 

c. And Willie just passes *em up and beats. 52:(294) 

In such cases, the intransitive counterpart, required in most varieties 
of standard Bnglish ^-ould be win, so that a sentence such as sometinies 
I win would be the correspondence for AH Soit>etiiaes I beat. This parti- 
cular feature seems more characteristic of younger speakers than older 
ones, so that It Is age-graded to some extent. 

Further differences in the subclassification of transitive or in- 
transitive verbs may also be found across dialects. \'oy example, stand- 
ard varieties of English permit the verb learn to t.ike an object as long 
as it is nonhunan. This> howcvert is not the case in AB, where the verb 
learn may take a hnmm object .is in: 

(54) a. But it still didn't loam Mm an>'thi>-)g. 164:9 

b. She learnt mo how to eount. Bb:2\ 

c. They learnt him how to run. 16:(1S1) 
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The verb form corresponding to this in staiidarU English wouU be 
teach. AE, like o number of other non-iDainstream varieties of Hngiish 
simply extends the stnieturol context in which Isam can occur. Tliis 
particular item has become one of the stereotjrped features relating to 
verb subclassificotion^ and many teachers make a special effort to teach 
the standard l^nglish correspondence. 

In inany cases, as we have seen above^ the different subclassific.^tion 
of verbs involves the extension of the semantic territory covered by a 
particular verb form. ^Jc thus have a case like set, which is extended in 
AE to cover the semantic areas usually reserved for sit or statf in other, 
varieties of English. Sentences like (S5} illustrate this pattern, which 
turns out to ^e fairly widespread among varieties of sonthem origin: 

(S5) a. We set there a while and we seen *im. 121: (430) 

b. Everybody sets wherever they wnnt. 46:15 

c. Well, I set here. $5:15 

While set is usually used as a transitive verb in stindatd English, it 
is clearly used as ar intrnnsitive one in the sentences illustrated. Be- 
cause of the similarities in the pronitnciation of set and sit^ it has some* 
times been suggested that the close phonetic rcsojublance caused them to 
merge . 

One of the fairly well know:) cases where verbs are used to cover dif- 
ferent- semantic areas across Uinlects involves the uses of take and cctififi/ 
in many va^-ieties of southern origin In most northern varietie;* of stand- 
ard Cnglish, caxTif cannot be used with reference to escorting or accom- 
panying; this usage is reserved for the verb t^Jce. In southern w.^rieties, 
including AE, we get sentences such as /fe.jc^irrietf hor to the uovle or He 
carried her to the store corresponding to northern ttc took hex to the 
m^ies or He took her to the score. 

lifhile the usage of c<irry is semnntlcally e^'^tended in AE to cover 
areas reserved for ta^e in other varieties of Lnglish, it is interesting 
to observe that take may be expanded in o different direction. We thiis 
fln<J take being extended in this variety to *wOVer items which vv>ouId typi- 
cally correspond to Ctitch or get as used vvith refeience to acquisition 
of sickness or disease. 

{S6) a. 1 toeJt a virus. 3S:S 

b. ^fy kids taken t?te chleken pox* 40:15 

c. I take weak spells. 85:7 

And, with the addition of the particle op, take up is observed to cover 
tne semantic reference usually covered by liv^e or stavi in other varieties 
of Cnglish, as illtistrnted in (S7J: 

(S7) a. Did ever a stray animal come to y'oll's house an'l t^Jce up? 
(Fieldworker) 2:7 
b. ...cotae and ta^e up with us. 5:(nc) 

In this case, take vp may be used ns an intransitive ve^b form, which is 
different from K.*^ usunl function in vnrieti<^s of standard Cnglish. 

There are a number of other verb forms that simply have to be treated 
as different lexical Irems in At. Most of theie would have to be discussed 
i:)<lividually. An iUustrntive inventory of some of these lexical verb 
di f ference.*; 1.*^ gli^en in Table 26, where some AF. verb forms and their ap- 
proximnte correspondence's in standard ItnjiliSh nre given. 

Table 2(j 1;* intendud to be 11 Illustrative rather than exhaustive. 
Q items prima ril/ involve ir.divljual vocabulur^ differences and would 
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have to be discussed as such* Our major concern is the ciore general 
phonological and grammatical rules. (See p. 97.) 

Heed Verb + Ono of the restricted granoatical patterns 

affecting verbal phrases in A£ involves the verb need and its complements. 
In iDOSt mainstream varieties of standard English, there are at least 
several alternant forms of the complement. Among the complements need 
may take is an infinitive form of to he, ^s in The hotise needs to be 
painted or f^imply a participial -ing form without the infinitive he, as 
in The hotise needs painting. Although the form be does not occur with 
the -ing participial form^ it is retiuired to be present with the ~ed 
participial form in standard English. In AE, as in other regional 
varieties of English surrounding this general area^ the participial 
can occur without 

(58) a. It needs r^^inc^deJed^all over it. 35;21 

b. I like my hair, except it needs trimmed right now. 155:7 

c. ...jtiSt about everjrthing that needs done. 122:(353) 

In this case, there is an option for forming the complement structure 
that is not present in sbne other regional varieties of English^ where 
-ed participles retiuire the infinitive to be. 

There is an exte^jsion of this general pattern involving verbs other 
than need and non- participial i^ing) eomplement forms. The verbs like 
and Jo^ke otit apparently fit this class when the predicate constructions 
following them are norninatives or locatives. Ke find: 

(59) a. It liked around people. 77:2 

b. They all made him out the liar, but 1 believe the man was a- 
teUiij' the truth. 83:15 

5ince there are so few instances of this type of construction^ it 
is difficult to give a detailed descriptive account, but it appears 
that these are Specialized lexical cases in which the form b& (either 
in its infinitival or participial forms) may be absent in a complement 
s^^ntence. 

to -h ^erb + ing. In standard varieties of English, th^re are sev- 
eral ways in which complement sentences can be embedded i^ithin another 
sentence (in a sentence like X believe that the world is rounds The world 
is rovnd is the complement sentence to X heJXeve (sontething)) . One of 
these alternative? involves the formation of an infinitive ttith the 
verb of the complement sentence. Thus, we have a sentence like Ite 
started to iness orotind where to mess is the infinitivized form of the 
verb in th^' complement sentence. Another way in which complement sen- 
tence? may be embedded involves the tiSe ot a participial ing form on the 
verb, giving us an alternant like tic started messing orotitid. In most 
standard varieties of English^ these alternant processes involve iiutu- 
ally exclusive forms; that is, either the infinitive form WITH to is 
chosen or the -ing form WITHOUT to is chosen. In AZ, as in some other 
varieties of southern origin^ there is another ulternanc in tvhich the 
^o complementizer may co-occur with the ing participial form. This 
gives us S'intences like; 

(60) a. Boy, I started to rannin* . 10:21 

b. They started to mssin* around. 2:3 

c. Chickens started to pcckin' them. 151(2240 

In cases such as these, we simply have another alternant formation 
omplement sentences. It is interesting to note, however, that this? 
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Table 26 



standard En9lish 
Correspondence 



Illustrative Sentence 



aim 

ble&s out 
doctor 

flxin* 
fuss at 
get 

go 

happin In 

hear tell 

reckon 
reckon to 



whup 



set out 



tree 



intend* plan 

scold severely 
treat 



prepare, plan 
scold* yell at 
become 

travel 

coroe,, arrive 

listen to, heard 

suppose* guess 
acknowledge* defer 



whip 



start 



chase up a tree* 
comer 



I been aimin' to go down and see 
'itn. 87;5 

I got blessed out. 28:17 

If I taken the cold* they just 
doctored it themselves the way 
they thought it sposeta been 
di^ctored* 160:13 

It was just fixin* to bij;ft lae and 
I taken of£ a-runnlnS ''160:25 

She'll probably givef^fte a whlppin' 
or rn get fusse^^t. 126:C87) 

Hy older sister ^^she used to have 
th^se birfday parties when she 
got sixteen* 17:6 

Half the time* in *17* you couldn't 
go the road* 31:6 

They sometime happen in at the same 
tirae* 31:3 

I've beared tell of some that hap- 
pened years ago. 36:6 

I reckon she's done sold it. 153:32 

I reckon to c»y age and the way I've 
had to work hard all my life. 
85:14 

...'cause if they heard you say it, 
they'd wAup you. 10:(386) 

We set out to teach thetn to be able 
to take care of theirselves. 
40:3 

Our dog treed one under the chicken 
house. 40:40 
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alternant formation is apparently restricted to verbs denoting inception 
or commencements ^t6st predominant!/, this involves start but there are 
other cases, such as the inceptive functions of got and went. 

C6n a. A vein in hxs nose bursted and he went to h^iaorragin* 40:16 

b. She practically raised 'im *til he got up to walkin' . 36:33 

c. Dad really went to drivin' fast. 30:22 

d. We got over there and we got to laessin* arouiid in this old 
tree and there was something on top of it. 49:2 

For these verbs, the to particle may have to be considered an integrel 
part of the verb fom (i.e. the verb is got to or went to] which is neces^ 
sary for the verb to be used with an inceptive reference. 

H^ve + Noun Phrase to Verb. Whereas uieny complement sen- 
tences in English can be formed through the formation of an infini- 
tive, including the complementizer to, there are occasional comple- 
ment sentences in stenderd English where to is not included. One of 
these constructions involves the verb have as it is used with refer- 
ence to causation or procurement. Thusj a sentence like They had the 
machine do the work or Re had him come home is formed without to. 
In these cases, the noun phrase which is the object of have is also 
the subject of the complement sentence. Unlike many other complement 
constructions,'*to does not occur. In AE these constructions mey include 
the form tOj giving us sentences like (62): 

(62) a. Just recentl/j I had an aunt to come from Texas. 3:(SS4) 

b. He had the blacksmth to jt&ke him a pair of forceps. 31:9 

c. They'd have a thrashing machine to come in and thrash it. 
85:2 

d. Usually, I hafta have soiaebody else to do it. 3: (765) 

Such constructions do not appear to be e!;pecially stigmatized socially, 
and there is some evidence that for"-^ such as these are spreading into 
more mainstream varieties of Bnglis^^ 

ADVERBS 

Another general class where a number of differences can be observed 
cross-dialectaliy is adverbs. IVhile some of these differences may not have 
the significant structural consequences of certain verb differences, theri? 
are some general grammatical rules whiuh set apart different varieties of 
English. 

Time Adverb Placenicnt 

In English, there is a class of time adverbs that commonly occur 
after the verb phrase, otten taking the end position in a sentence. In 
sentences like We go to the store all the time or We write home onc^ and 
a while, the adverbial phrases ail tho ti/rx. and once and a whil^ oa ipy 
this end position. The^e adverbs ma> be moved to the front of the sen- 
tence in some instances giving us alternant sentences All the time/ we 
go to the store and Once in a wUHg wq write home. In many varieties of 
English, these are the only positions in a sentence that adverbial .asos 
may occupy. In AEj however, adverbial phrase^^ of time (typically refer- 
ring to frequency) may be moved v^ithin the verb phrase (usually before 
the mfiin verb, but they may in some cases precede the auxiliary). We 
thus get sentences like the following; 
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(63) a. Wc*d ail the tltne got In fights. 10:15 

b. -; We*s aXl the wag talkin*. 10:20 

c. " We once and a while will have pretty baJ flood:;. 38:(nc) 

She's all the tinte wantin' to watch something. 15:(745) 

The placement of these types of adverbial phrases within the verb phrase 
simply generalises a pattern In which single adverbs of frequency (e.g. 
aXx^ays^ u5tiaiit/^ rarely, etc.) may occur in this position within the verb 
phrase. 

While a<iverbs of frequency such as ever, rarely, alwags, etc. typi- 
cally are placed within the verb phrase, there are special conditions 
found In AE under which they may be moved out of the verb phrase. Consid- 
er, for example: 

(64) a. That was the brightest light that ever I seen. 157:51 

b. That's the biggest rattlesnake ever I seen. ^.57:27 

c. Did ever a stray animal come to y'all's houses and take up? 2:7 

In examples such as (64a. b) the frequency adverb ever Is moved to the 
front of an embedded sentence. In a sentence like (64c} the frequency 
adverb Is moved with the auxiliary to the front of a question sentence. 
We thus see that an embedded sentence and a question sentence may allow 
the frequency adverb to bo moved to the front of a sentence The extent 
to which this process affects the general glass of frequency adverbs In 
AE Is not known at this point since most of our citations Involve the ad- 
verb ever. 

In connection with the placement of the adverb ever, it Is note- 
worthy to mention how Qver combines with pronoun forms, particularly what. 
The standard Elnglish fortnation of these Items Is typically whatever, but 
In AE It Is observed that the ever may precede what, giving us everwhat. 

(65) a. ...so everwhat you planted. 22:9 

b. ...everwhat it is. 22:26 

c. . . .everwhat the case tuay be. 52: (200) 

Although ever most frequently combines with uhat in this way, occasional 
Instances are also found tvith other pronouii forms as welJ. This 1- seen 
in utterances like (66): 

(66) a. Say five or six of us boys, everhow m^ny was in the..., you 

know, lived close to us. 30:1 

b. Ajid they said "Everwho gets bloodied first won.'^ 51:3 

c. Everwho bloodied the person. 51:5 

At this point, v^e do not know the extent to which this process can apply 
to other forms, but it appears to be quite restricted. 

riimlly, there is one extension of the lexical Item ever which should 
be mentioned: the coalescence of ever and every^ so that ever may be 
used in contexts that would correspond to every in standard English. 

(67) a. Boy that thing was jerkin' me ever which way. 9:C637) 

b. And ever time I say something to her, she act like she's 
gonna kill me. 15:(30) 

c. They go just ever change of the moon. 8S:C530) 

d. We had everthing to eat. 163: (6?) 

The merger of every into ever is obviously due to tlie close phonetic 
<!ii^lArity of theso items to began with. In fact, it Is sometimes diffl- 
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cult to perceive the phonetic difference between a reduced form of 
and ever in rapid cafiual speech, so that this merger is not as socially 
obtrusive as might be expected. Some items which niay, on first glance, 
seem to be related to the oTder of ever and the vb pronoun (e.g. ever 
which as in (67a) or ever where for every where) seem related to this 
phonetically-based merger rather than the "actual movement of the form 
ever seen in the examples in (65) and (66). 



Comparatives and Superlatives 



In standard English, there axe several different forms which com- 
parative and superlative constructions can take. One way of forming 
these constructions is through the addition of a comparative ~er or super- 
lative -est suffix. For the most part, the comparative -er and superla- 
tive -est suffixes are used on words of one syllable, as in items like 
taller and tallest or fatter and fattest and two syllable words that end 
in a vowel, such as prettier and prettiest arid easier and easiest. In 
words of two syllables that end in a consonant and those of more than 
two syllables, standard English shows a preference for the comparative 
adverb ntore and the superlative adverb tnost rather than the addition of 
a suffix. This results in items like inore beautiful and most beautiful 
or tnore awful and mast awful. In addition to these patterns for forming 
comparatives, there are certain irregular items where a different item 
is used in the comparative and superlative form. For example, the fol- 
lowing! items are irregular in their comparative and superlative formation. 

Item Comparative Superlative 

good, well better best 

bad worse worst 

much, many more most 

In AB, as in most non-mainstream varieties of English, the pattern 
for forming comparative and superlative constructions may differ. One 
difference involves an extension of the -er and -est suffixes to words 
of more than one syllable that end in a consonant. We thus get the fol- 
lowing formations: 

(68) a. It was the awfulest mess. 54: (56) 

b. ...one offthe beautifulest pieces. 50:(1S6) 

c. ...the awfulest stuff. 51:(U5) 

In cases such as these, the conditions for adding the suffixial forms of 
the comparative and superlative are different from standard r^nglish. 

Another pattern that differs from most standard English varieties 
involves the use of both the comparative adverb before ^he item as well 
as the addition of the suffixial form. This pleonastic or redundant com- 
parative formation may occur on items that would only take the suffix in 
standard Bnglish as well as items that typically take the comparative ox 
superlative word, although it Appears more common in the fomfer case. 
We thus get items such as (69): 



(69) a. 
b, 

c. 
d. 



.a little bit wore older. S2:(162) 
.it's myre easier to prepare food. 57:{S5) 
.got more cioser and more closer. 1S1:(404) 
.more stricter than my father. 57:(S5) 
.most stupidest thing. 64: (267) 



Q Pleonastic comparative and superlative forms sitch as these appear to 
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be more socially stigmatized than the cases where the suffixes are extend^ 
ed to certain polysyllabic words. This is probably due to toe fact that 
there is some flexibility in the standard English rule for the addition of 
the su£fix (in some instances, it simply being a stylistic preference) 
vhile there is a general prohibition against marking comparatives and 
superlatives v^ith both the comparative word^an'd the suffix in standard 
English. 

Finally, there is a regularization of some of the irregular compara- 
tives in AB. This may involve simply the addition of the suffixial com- 
parative or superlative on the base word or the redundant addition of the 
suffix to the irregular form. The result of this reguJarization ten- 
dency i£ constructions such as the following: 

(70) a. ...the baddest dream. 5:{986) 

b. She got worser. 108:(413) 

c. ...the taostest people. 73: (539) 

d. Things are getting worser anymore. 108:(413) 

This type of regularization process seems iDOie characteristic of 
younger AH speakers than older ones, so that it is age-graded to some 
extent. The comparati\e and superlative construct ion±> fomid in A£ do 
not appear to be any different from those found for other northern and 
southern non^mainstream varieties of English. In most cases, these forms 
are variable, fluctuating with forms that Mould be considered character- 
istic of standard varieties of linglish. 

Intensifying Adverbs 

In AE, as in a number of English varieties of southern origin, there 
are adverbs which function to intensify a particular attribute or activity. 
These adverbs are a well known characteristic of AE and often become stere- 
otypes of speakers frora this regioii. Despite recognition of thei>e forms 
by many speakers of llnglish, they often carry nuances of meaning that 
sometimes make them difficult to describe precisely. Even apart from 
their meanings the exact syntactic prlvileg.?s are sometimes difficult to 
pin c*ovm, since there are overlapping syntactic contexts as well as con-* 
texts in which only certain submembers of this class can be used. 

One of the most common of these intensifiers is the item ri^ht:. In 
standard English right is limited to indicating precise direction an<^ 
location in space or time with sel-^^^t adverbs, as in sentences like It*s 
right near here or He's right over thare. AE is among those varieties 
of English where right can also be used with adjectives. Bolinger (1972: 
51) notes that: 



...it is normally used with adjectives whoi;e meanings 
suggest concentration rather than diffuseness, a point 
rather than a spread, something that hits the fienses 
rather than something with little effect. A fairly 
close synonym is keenly. 



Its usage with adjectives in AE is found in the following types of sen^ 
T.ences : 

(71) a* It was right cool. S4:C296) 

b. Tt'd be right soupy wet* 31:9 

c. IL was right large. 161: (321) 
• d. It was Tight amusing. 22:14 

e. Makes you feel right fooUsh. 152:17 
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In addition to its use v^ith adjectives, it can also be paire<l with ad- 
verbs other than those with which i" occurs in standard English. We thus 
find it being used with auverbs manner n^nd time. 

(72) a. I hollered right loud for help. 152:31 

b. You can take it and grind it up r^ght fine. 22:14 

c. ...she'd nudge me right hard: 2$:20 

d. Well, back years ago, whiskey was used right often for m^i- 
cinal reasons. 32;30 

e. ...and they found it and right quick they seen him with it. 



As compared with standard varieties of English, AH allows a general- 
ization of the intensifier right from a restricted set of adverbs to a 
wider set of adverbs and to adjectives. Although it is very difficult 
to choose a synonym, it appears to correspond closest to the intenslfiers 
vertf or reallg (He's really/very nice) in standard varieties of English. 

The intensifier right can also function as an intensifier in com- 
bination with the item j;mart. While right by itself occurs preceding 
adjectives, right smart t/pic;illy is used with nouns, as indicated in 
the following examples: 

(73) a. I don't know how long they would leave it, but for a right 
smart while. 31;12 

b. Yeah, we could keep it a right smart while in there. 23: (331) 

c. Yeah, he had a right smart temper, but he never got mad at 
me. 155:4 

d. I've sold right sjnart butter. 23: (338) 

The most common usage for right smart is with reference to time, half of 
the examples in our sample occurring with the item while, as in (73a, b). 
Although it is difficult to specify precisely what the meaning of this 
item is, th^ closest syiionym seems to be "considerable*' or "a good amount 
of," with the intensification of right adding to the intensification of 
smart. Thus, sentences like (73a, b) refer to a considerable amount of 
time while (73d) refers to a considerable amount of butter. Sentence 
(73c) is a little nwre difficult to interpret with respect to quantity, 
although it appears to refer to a great amount of volatility in tamper, 
iiifith certain subclasses of nouns, an alternant for right smart would be 
right ranch as in sentences like (74): 

^4) a4 1 can remember being exceptionally quiet and having right mch 
fever. 25: (nc) 

c. There has been right nujch, . . .er. . .a lot of publicity. 25;(nc) 

With reference to time nouns, the alternant would have to be right^long 
as in "We had a liiy pond for a right long ul\ile." (2S:(nc). 

There are also cases of right smart which are used with verbs >nd 
adverbs rather than nouns: 

« 

(75) a. ...and I've lived around right smart too. 85:8. 

b. 1 like to drnw right smart. 124:19 

c. ...traveling with him right smart <ind he was, a-workin' . 24h:(140) 

In a number of these instances, the meaning seems to refer to a consider- 
able amount of time, the most frequent tyyie of content observed in con- 
nection with nouns, although this i5 not an exclusivo me.iniiig U\ such 

^ 0XtS4 
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There is an interesting correspondence between the use of right in 
A!: and some historical facts about the form discussed by Stoffel (1901). 
Bight apparently vas formerly used as an intensifier before both adjec- 
tives and adverbs in much the same way as it is currently used In AE. 
Instances of this usage, with the sense of corupieteiy or very, can be 
found from writings of the 15th ce^itury, and Stoffel cites examples like 
right rich, right tnuchf right wort/ii/^ rJ^ht cruelly (1901:55-56). It 
frequently occurred in the writings of 5hakespeare but appears to have 
since disappeared in most varieties of English. Stoffel {190r.37-38) 
notes an interesting retention in standard English for certain titles, 
such as Right Honorable and Right Reverend, but observes that "In other 
cases, the intensive right usually figures as o conscious archaism.*' 
Eased on evidence of its frequent occurrence in AE the use of right be- 
fore both adjectives and adverbs has survived in ^t least one variety of 
English, with a sense like that of very. The other sense--co/npieteiy" 
that Stoffel found in his research to be associated with right is no 
longer current. The restrictions on the distribution of right in most 
English ^'arieties which developed apparently have not yet affected AH 
and the intensifier remains quite common* 

Another adverb sometimes considered ns a part of this class of in- 
tensificatioTi words is the item piumb (sometimes spelled plum), plujnb 
most typical ly occurs with other adverbs and verbs as in sentences IlKe 
the following: 

(76) a. And the house burnt plt^mb down. Nothin* left but the chimney. 

10;1$ 

b. If he'd shot hisself, man, he'da blowed his head piumb off. 
17:17 

c. And me and him jumped from the window plttjnb over the porch, 
from the porch^ plumb up on the roof* 20: (986) 

d. He shot him piumb through like this. 22:24 

e. It would scare you plujnb to death* 34:(^00) 

Unlike the items right and right smart, which refer to relative degrees 
of an attribute, pltjmb refers to something carried through to complete- 
ness* It seems mosc synonymous with "completely" or "all the way." The 
notion of completeness must be viewed met^iphor ical 1> in some instances 
since phrases such as "scare you pldnib to death"--a relatively common 
context for pitMtb--Joes not refer to death literally but to the complete- 
ness of the state of fright. 

It is also possible to find plujnb with adjectives: 

(77) a. That was plumb foolish. 34: (100) 

b. I didn't hear him 'cause Tm piumib asleep. 4:3 

Some adjectives may be used with either right or plujnb, as in a phrase 
like right foolish or plumb foolish. The use of piujnb is stronger than 
right in such cases^ so that piumb foolish refers to a complete state of 
foolisltness whereas right foolish refers to a degree of foolishness not 
quite a£ strong. In these contexts, it is observed that right is used 
with both positive (e.g. good, pretty) and negntive (foolish^ nasty) at- 
tributes, whereas plujnb is largely restricted to the latter* 

It is al^o noted that there arc some adjectives with which only 
plujnb may be used, such as asleep in (77). In a case such as this, it 
appears that the state of sleeping is something that is conceived of as 
cat(^fiorical in nature. We thus get phrases like plumb asleep but not 
right asleep. On the other hand, it is possible to form a phrase like 
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right sleepy but not pltmb sleepy since the state of^leepirtell is some- 
thing which is vieved only in terms of relative degrees^ the^ categorical 
state being sleep itself. 

Finally, we should mention something about phrases like big oldt 
Vreat M^r old (or ^rreat old big), littXe old, or just old (sometimes 
spelled oXe because of the frequent absence of the final d) , While there 
is a degree of literalness which is part of the uses of big and littie, 
their usage goes beyond that. 

(7$) a. It*s a ffreat old big wide piece on top. 10:273 

b. There was a big old block of wood. 9: (166) 

c. Them old midwives, you can*t be^t *em, 31:(i23J 

d. This was just a little old harmless chicken, 13:(785) 

e. Mother packed roe a ' ^h in a little old half gallon syrup 
bucket, ^l:l9 



The tern old by itself may be used as a term of endearment, in some 
instances referring to traditional institutions in a somewhat positive 
light. Little old may also be use^4 with some of the same endearing quali- 
ties as old. There are, however, instances in which there is connotation 
of harmlessness as it is use^ with reference to animate objects. Ttius, z 
phrase like little old snake would not necessarily mean that the 5nah.e is 
viewed fondly* but simply that it is viewed as harmless. We do not have 
any examples in our sample in which ^re^it is used with little, but it oc- 
curs quite frequently with big or bi^ old, as in sentences like C78a) - 
Objects which are deseribed as ^reat big old or big old differ from those ^ 
qualified with little old in that there may be either a positive or nega- 
tive connotation. For example, In a sentence such as pavtX Bunyan was a 
great old big guy (12:536), it appears to be used with a positive conno- 
tation, whereas in a sentence like I told him to st^Ly away from it cause 
big old rocks is up above it (10:1109), big old is used with reference to 
a condition which holds some potentia] for harm. In examples such as 
these, the qualified object must be considered literally to be relatively 
large, but it is intensified to some degree. Although there are undoubted- 
ly more subtle connotations added when phrases such as these are used, 
they are somewhat difficult to define specifically at this point. 



-ly Absence 



In English, there is a class of items that may function either ad- 
verbially or adjectivally in terms of their usage within a sentence. For 
some of the items in this class, the form of the item is the same, regard- 
less of whether it ultimately functions as an adverb or an adjective. An 
item fast, for example, takes the same form in its adverbial (c-g- 
He ran *ast) and Its adjectival (e.g. the fast tr^in) function. There are 
other items in this class where the adverbial form may, but is not required 
to take an '^ly suffix when it functions as an adverb. Thus, an item like 
wrong may or may not take the -Xy suffix in a sentence Such as fie an- 
swered wrong(ly). In most cases, items like this dd not take the -Ig suf- 
fix ir, the casual speech style of most standard English Si>oakeis, There 
are other cases in standard Rnglish, however, where the ~Xg sui'fix must 
be present when the item is used in its adverbial function, so that ~Xg 
would be be required when an item like original is used adverbially (e.g, 
Ife coines from Virginia origimlly) . It is quite difficult to specify a 
formal basis which determines which of these classes an item falls into, 
although it seems that the frequency with which an item occurs may have 
something to do with its subclasstfication in these terms. 
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While it is difficult to specify the exact basis for the different 
subclfisses> it is quite apparent that there are differences across English 
dialects. A number of the items that are required to take the -ly suffix 
in standard English fall into Che optional cla^s for AH. The following 
examples illustrate some of these optional -it/ forms. 



(79) a. I come from Virginia original * 96: (26) 

b. I'm frightful scared of spiders. 28:(285) 

c. It certain was some reason. 37: (321) 

d. ...if they'^pray sincere . 16Q:(llQn > 

e. An organ player's terrible hard to fo}low. 155:(55) 

f. ...enjoyed life awful well. 31:(34) 

In th^ above list, the -lif absence on some of the forms seems much 
mo're socially obtrusive than others. For some items like awful and teT~ 
rible it would not be unusual to find speakers cf mainstream varieties 
using them without the suffix in their most casual styles of speech, 
while items like original and certiin would always be expected to have 
the -ly* It appears that the social stigmatization of ^Itf absence is 
more of a continuum related to particular items than a clear-cut distinc- 
tion between an obvious standard form and its socially stigmatized non- 
nainstreaoi counterpart. 



Positive Ani/nnre 



One of the interesting divergences in English syntax involves the 
use of the adx'erb anymore* All varieties <^f English can apparently use 
the adverb ani/moTC in negative sentences of the type given below. 

(SO) a. I don't like T.V. anyiwr^. 

b. He didn't live there anymore. 

c. Why wasn't he there snyaoTe? 

In sentences like (^)0), anymore is used in a negative context with 
reference to something which took place or was characteristic of past 
time but is no longer the case. As mentioned above, this particular 
usage of antflnoTe is common in most varieties of English. There are, how- 
ever, cases in wMch ant^re is used in positive sentences, with a meaning 
of "nowadays." In positive sentences like 1 like T*v, anyj.ore or He lives 
tbere anymore^ anymoTe refers to a situation or fictivity which was not 
true in the past, but is characteristic of the *;ent. The relationship 
between the use of anymore in negative and F sentences has been 

diagrammed by Labov (1973:72) as follows: 



Past Present 

^'^ X is the case NliG + anymore '^'^^^^^^^ 

' X is not the case POS + anymore ^ -^^^O 

While speakers ^ho come from regions where anymoTe is only used in nega^ 
tive contexts ma> find the use of positive ant^re rather obtrusive^ na- 
tive speakers of varieties where positive ant/more is current tend not to 
view it as a socially diagnostic linguistic feature* 

Current studies of anymore in positive sentences have identified it 
as characteristic of regions within the Midland settlement area of the 
United States. Ii^ usage in regions of Appalachia is fully attested by 
O >l lowing types of sentences from our sample* 
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(SI) a*. She's more northern than she is southern anymore* 149: (1094) 
b« 1 mean things are getting worser anymore 'n what they used to 
be. 10S:(413) 

c* Even in the small towns anyvnore it*s getting like that. 
155t(199) 

c. Anymore, all the guys you get ahold of just don't think that 
way. 66: (63) 

What it is anyinore, people have wrote so much music, it*s diffi- 
cult to find a tune that hadn't been written already. 15S:(1114) 



The above examples show that anymre may be placed at the end of the 
clause or at the beginnings including the phrase what it Is anyTK>re^ This 
use of anymore is found to he fairly extensive in the speech of some 
speakers, tifhlle it has been noted (see Labov, 1973:66) that this form is 
v,sed frequently in parts of "western Pentisylvania> Ohio, Indiana, and parts 
of Illinois^ Kansas^ Missouri^ Utah and other western states, and is ap- 
parently spreading to other parts of the United States," it is apparent 
that its use in AB Is fairly stable and has been for some time. A number 
of our examples from AE come from older residents of Appalachia who have 
had limited contact with outsiders. 

Adverbial But 



Hfhen combine<^ with a negativired verb phrase, but can be used in A£ 
to refer to a single fact or instance. Consider, for example, the use of 
but in the following types of sentences: 

(82) a. He don't come to see me but oncet a month. 66: (65) * 

b. I ain't never seen him for but one time since ho went in the 
army. 77: (998) 

c. He ain't but thirteen. 121:[96) 

d. I didn't attend but one of them. 32:(100) 

e. Tn the whole thing, it wouldn't be but forty people. 34:(300) 

In contexts such as those cited in (S2),^ i^ut is observed to have an 
exclusive or single reference which corresponds to adverbs such as "only" 
or "merely" in other varieties of English. In this usage, but is quite 
different from its use as a conjunction introducing a dependent clause* 
as in a sentence like I wanted to gO/ but I couldn't or It's not red/ but 
blue. In sentences such as these, but operates as a conjunction outside 
the clause with the negativizei verb phrase, while for sentences like 
those in (82) the negativiied verb phrase and but are co-occurring items 
within the same clause. 

The usage of i^ut with the negativized verb phrases in AE seems to 
parallel an adverbial usage of but with positive verb phrases in some 
varieties of t:ngli$h, as in a sentence like ue*s but a child. A sentence 
like this would be used only for elegant emphasis and is relatively rare 
in most varieties of standard English. In A£--as in other varieties of 
southern origin**the negativiied verb phrase with init is certainly nor 
socially prestigious, although it does not seem to be particularly stig- 
ntati^ed either. It does r however, appear to occur in more emphatic con- 
texts than the contexts in which adverbs such as only or taoroly are use^.^. 
There also appear to be subtle differences between the use of adverbial 
but in negative sentences by AE speakers and the corresponding usage of 
adverbial i>ut in positive sentences. In positive sentences^ it is found 
almost exclusively with the copula be^ while the use of i^ut t^ith the nega- 
tivizcd verb phrase occurs in less restricted types of contexts. But 
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in positive sentences also seems to suggest a characterization that ex- 
ceeds the expectation of the subject. Thus, it is most appropr ate in a 
context like He's but a cMld^ although he plays the guitar like a mn. 
Ke would not typically expect it to occur in a context such He*s hut, 
a child so wc didn't expect him to play the guitar very well. But with a ^ 
negativi£e4 verb phrase does not necessarily carry this attitudinal aspect. 

Druther 

It seems farily obvious that the use of the form druther by AB 
speakers originally derived from would ratherf where the contraction of 
the modal resulted in 'd rather and eventually became simply druther. 
There are ample examples of this form in AE: 

(S3) a. In some ways I druther have a good bicycle. 2:(t24t) 

b. Druther than seein* him lose his crop, why they would come right 
there to help him do all this kinda work. 30:(562) 

c. MTould you druther 1 did something I diJn*t want ^o do? 155: (1019) 

Although druther was apparently derived historically through the 
described contraction process, it has become lexicalized as a separate 
word. Thus, it can occur in contexts other than those Where it might be 
related to the contraction of tiould and even occurs with a form of would 
as in CS5c). AE speakers now treat it as a simple correspondence for 
rather instead of a correspondence for would rather or d*rather. 

Adverbial Lexical Differences 

In addition to the adverbial differences discussed above, there are a 
ntinber of other differences which simply involve single lexical items or 



yet, still yet 
subject 

some of these 
days 

along about (with 
reference to time) 

this day and time 

<Iang 
to boot 



yonder 

pert 'near 
t*all 
for sure 
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Table 27 

stilt I yet eat a lot of honey. 32: (500) 

likely If you use Ajax or Comet, it's sub- 

ject to kill *em. 40:(403)^ 
one of It'll get better some of these days. 

these 51:11 

days 

about Mc tromped through the woods *til 

along about six o'clock in the 
morning. 51 : (27) 
nowadays ...that the girls this day and time 

cook so much better. 31:17 
darn You're dang tootin*. 31:28 

as well They can see every direction and 
straight up to boot at the same 
time. 31:28 
there l*ve got an old horSe way back up 

(con- yonder . " 146 : 8 

siderable 
distance) 

nearly, ...need trees that*re pert 'near 

almost square. 45: (17) 

at all I wasn't sure that nothing wasn't 

gonna come up t'all* 35:23 
sure, Pra not for sure. 149:(347) 

certain 
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phrases and uhich will not be trt^atcd in any detail here. An illustrative 
list of some of these lexical differences found for AQ is given in Table 
27 on the preceding page, Many of these are simply southern in origin 
and not peculiar to AE, although others appear to be used only by AB 
speakers (see Kurath, 1949]. 

A nUiitber of thd items in Table 27 are obviously due to phonological 
changes uhich have lexicalized as different forms (e.g. t*all, pert 'near) 
while others involve differences in the semantic territory covered by a 
particular lexical item te.g< yet, subject). Some of these items occur 
fairly commonly within AE while others are used laore infrequently, although 
we have not systematically studied the distribution) of these forms among 
AE speakers. 



NEGATION 

Several of the roost widely-known socially diagnostic features of 
American English concern aspects of negation. One of these concerns the 
formation of negative sentences with indefinite forms and the other the 
use of the lexical item ain't. 



Multiple Negation 

One of the stereotyped features of social dialects throughout Ameri- 
can English concerns the use of what has traditionally been termed "double 
negation" or multiple negation. Sentences like He didn't do not/iin' come 
to mind immediately in connection with the speech of most non-mainstreani 
varieties. As pointed out bv \ ilfraro and Tasold (1974 : 163-166) j the rules 
that govern such constructions in non-tnainstream varieties are completely 
regular and somewhat complex. While both standard and non-mainstream 
varieties share certain rules gpveming negation^ there are also differences 
in some of the rules. Vfe shall not attempt to give in detail the types of * 
rules needed to govern the various types of negation in English, but it is 
necessary to summarize some of the main paints in order to understand the 
rules governing multiple negation in AO. 

To begin with, we note that negation typically ranges ever an entire 
sentence as the notion of sentence is defined by most modem grammarians. 
Because of this, it ha^ been suggested that, in an abstract representation 
of thesentence, a negative element is generated separately from the main 
constituents of the sentence and then placed in the appropriate plape. with- 
in the sentence througfi the series of rules that eventually lead to the 
spoken form. In this abstract formulation of the sentence, for exainple, 
a negative element (usually represented simply as NOTj might be placed be- 
fore the nia^n constituents of the sentence such as a ^oun Phrase and a 
Verb Phrase (i.e. have a representation such as S — >(NOT) NP + VF wliere 
the parentheses indicate that a negative element may optionally be chosen 
for a sentence in addition to the constituents Noun Phrase and Verb Phrase 
which are found in every sentence). 

('rem "this abstract formulation we then incorporate the negative into 
the sentence in the appropriate places. The first rule which governs the 
incorporation of the negative within the sentence places it within the 
Verb Phrase. This rule is given by Wolfram and 1=asold {107iV:l63) as: 

Rule 1. Xn a nogativQ sontoncc, place t^OT in tho main vovh phrasQ, 

This rule places the negative element NOT (u-ith its various forins to 
h^iircounted for later by the pronunciation rule? of English) after an 
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auxiliary or t>et in He didn't do it. He couldn't h&Xp the man, or 
He was not there. In other words, this rule places NOT at the proper 
place within the Verb Phrase, This rule, of course, is found in all vari- 
eties of English. 

The second rule is related to indefinite items such as ^ny, any- 
thing, ai>y2x>di/, etc< wli£*n they precede the main verb in a sentence. This 
rule is stated b> U'olfrain and Fasold (1^74:163) as follows: 

Rule 2< In a neg^tiv^^ sentence, if there is an indefinite eieroent pre- 
ceding the main verb, remore MJT from the stain verb phrase and 
incorporate it into the it^definite eXejnent, 

This rule accounts for the fact that a preverbal indefinite such as 
anything takes the negative element from the main verb phrase when it pre- 
cedes it< Thus a sentence like ftohody did the work comes from a sentence 
like Anybodi^ f dd f NOT * the f work^ Rule 2 takes the NOT from the main 
phrase and places it within the preverbal indefinite anybody, leading to 
the sentence Hobod)^ did the work. This again is a rule needed in all 
varieties of English since we do not get sentences like Anybody doesn't 
do the work in any variety. 

The third rule concerns indefinite elentents that follow the main 
verb of a sentence. The rule(s) governing this have both standard and 
non*mainstream versions of the rule. Again following Wolfram and Fasold 
(1?74;16S), we state Rule 5a as follows: 

Rule 3a, (Standard English Version), fbr elegant emphasis, remove fiOT 
from the main verb phrase and incorporate it in the first in^ 
definite after the main verb phrase. 

This rule accounts for the fact that we have sentences like He did 
nothing which may alternate with forms like He didn't do anything in 
standard English.^ Whereas Rules 1 and 2 must apply in order to account 
for grammatical English *^itences, Rule Sa is optional—it may or may not 
apply. Rule Sa takes the negative element from the main verb phrase and 
moves it to the first indefinite following the main verb phrase. Whereas 
it has been argued that some non-mainstream varieties never apply Rule Sa^ 
it seems that AC speakers can apply this rule, although they may not apply 
it as frequently as some standard English speakers. 

The second version of Rule S Is one which applies to many non-main- 
stream varieties of English, Wolfram and Fasold (1974:164) state this 
rule as fbll6ws: 

Rule 5b< (First Nonstandard Version) < For empftasis, incorporate a 

copy of the HOT which is in the main verb phrase In all in- 
definitos after the min verb phrase, but leave the original 
HOT intact* 

This rule produces the traditional cases of double or multiple nega- 
tives that are illustrated 6y the sentences in (SJ) from our AB speakers: 

(84) a- They don't have no work in the winter, SS:16 

b, 1 didn't have nothin' to do for these stitches. 36:9 

c, I ain't goin' back no more, 56:27 

d, They didn't see no baby, you know, didh't see none nowhere, 
37:29 

Since Rule 3b can affect as many indefinites as follow the main verb 
^ itence, it appears more accurate to refer to this copying of the 
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negative on the indefinites as multiple rather than simply ''double'' nega- 
tion, 

Ac this point, we should parenthetically note that *nuitiple negation 
can also be expressed with the negative adverbs hardly and never, as well 
as its in.-^Srporation into ANY. Multiple negation can be expressed by a 
negative adverb and by another negative element wit^hin the samr sentence. 
The result is sentences like Ife can't hardly see his face or He hardly 
never coutes to see us. It has been noted that standard tnglisli speakers 
who avoid other types of multiple negation may sometimes tise multiple 
negatives of this type. 

One of the questions that arises with respect to Rule 5b is the ex- 
tent of its application in a given non-mainstream variety of Bnglish. 
For some non-mainstream varieties, it appears that this rule mist operate 
and there is virtually no fluctuation between formf. like He didn't do 
nothin' and He didn*t do anything, AB, however, does not appear to be 
one of these varieties and most speakers do show fluctuation between mul- 
tiple negation and its singly negated counterpart. To examine the ex- 
tent of multiple negation following Rule 5b in AE, we have examined the 
frequency levels at which various speakers are shown to apply the multiple 
negation rule. These frequencies have been tabulated for 25 speakers 
representing 5 speakers of the age levels examined in this study. The 
graph given below indicates the frequency range of multiple negation for 
these speakers. Frequencies are based on the number of actually realized 
multiple negatives in relation to the cases where multiple negation might 
have potentially applied. That is« a sentence like He didn't do nothin' 
would be considered as an actual case of multiple negation while a sentence 
like He didn't do anything would be considered as a potential instance of 
multiple negation which was not realized. The distribution of these 2S 
speakers is given in terms of five arbitrarily delimited frequency ranges; 
80-100 percent^ 60*79 percent, 40-59 percent, and 0-19 percent multiple 
negation. 
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We see in Figure 5 that all of the spenkerf; in this subsample use 
the multiple negation rule to some extent, and that the majority of them 
use it in well over half of all the instances where they might have. Only 
one Speaker in thi/i sample, however, uses it in all the cases. Tlicrc 
^ only a few speakers wfio use multiply ncgatioa in the middle ranges 
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of frequency usage; the majority use a p re dora inane e of multiple negation 
while a minority use a predominance of its singly nogated counterpart. 

At this point, we may ask how the relative frequency of multiple 
negation in AE compares with the frequency of nmltiple negation found in 
studies of other non*mainstreara varieties. In Table 28 (see p. 115), we 
present the extent of multiple negation found in other studies as com- 
pared with the figures for AC. The figures for the other miainstream vari- 
eties included in this comparison are given for each of the groups. First, 
we give the percentage of multiple negiition found in each of the groups. 
For our AE speakers, the percentage represents the mean percentage for 
the group of five speakers representing each oT the age groups. In addi^ 
tlon to this statistic, we present, where available, the number of speak- 
ers in each sample where multiple negatinn is used categorically--the 
number of speakers out of the total sample who apply the multiple negation 
rule (Rule 3b) in all cases where it might have been applied. 

The extent of multiple negation related to post-verbal indefinites 
in AC appears to compare more favorably with the figures found for other 
non*mainstream lifhite v;irieties of English than a variety like Vernacular 
Black English, the frequency levels falling uithin the figures based on 
a group of Uliite teen-aged peers in New York City and a cross-section of 
the working class White population in Detroit. While the younger speak^ 
ers of AC show a slightly greater degree of inultiple negation than do 
the older speakers (see for example the 7-11 and 40+ age groups), we do 
not find a consistent decrease in multiple negatioit with progressively 
increasing age level delimitations. Multiple negation following Rule 3b 
is fairly well distributed among all age groups of AH speakers. 

It is interesting to note that multiple negation as we have dis^ 
cussed it in the preceding paragraphs is a rule uhich is well documented 
in the history of the English language. Citations from Old and Middle 
English abound uhere the multiple negation copying rule can be shown to 
be the predominant if not the exclusive pattern for forming negatives 
with indefinites. For example, Wi)liams (1975:280) notes the following 
types of sentences from Early Middle English: 

(85) a. There nas no man nowhere so vertuous* 

b. Ue taketh nothing to hold of no men ne of no womman. 
c^ tie mon nixle don hum no good* (f^o man ne*will do him no 
good.) 

Quite clearly, allowing only one negative element to appear in a sentence 
was a relatively recent change in the dialect of Early ^tpdem English that 
became recognized as the standard English norm. Williams {1975:280-281) 



The change rcf^uiring that only one NCG appear in a sentence 
is a relatively recent rule in the dialect of Karly ModB 
thac has become standard. In fact, it is one of the few 
instances where prescriptive grammarians may have encour- 
aged a tendency already at work. Standard Rarly ModB had 
already begixn to favor single negation before the prescrip- 
tion against multiple negatives appeared in usage books of 
the eighteenth century. When prescriptive grammars like 
[.owth*s extremely influential Short Introduction to English 
Gr^immar stated that^.^Ci^ t^e<f<iti\rvs in English dostroi; orn^ 
another, or aro equivalent to an affirmative, the tendency 
was simj>ly dofined as the logically prescriptive norm for 
standard speakers. His advice has been repeated so often 
and so strongly that few Elnglish speaker.*^ who have endured 



observes: 
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our educational system can fail tc recognize that ito one 
didn't have no money is not a favored construction aBnong 
educated speakers, despite the weight of respectable 
English history behind it and the testimony of numerous 
other languages in which multiple negation is not factored 
out like an algebraic formula, languages in which the 
more negatives there are in a sentence, the more negative 
it is. 



Whereas a multiple negation rule copying the negative element on in- 
definites following the verb was once a general pattern of EngUsh> a 
change to a pattern which allowed only one negative element became the 
norm associated with standard English. The effect of the older multiple 
negation rule (i.e. Rule 3b), however, is still quite characteristic of 
all non^mainstream varieties of English to some extent. Although this 
is true, there is another version of this rule which is somewhat more 
limited in its scope. This rule is stated by Wolfram and Fasold (1974: 
164) as follows: 



Rule 5c. (Second WonstandaKi English version), for emphsisiSf incor- 
porate a copy of the tfOT which is in the jnain verb phrase or 
the pre-veTbal Indefinite into the main verb pJ^ra^e (if it is 
not there already) and all indefinites after the main verb 
phraser bat leave the original tfOT intact. 



This rule allows (or places) the negative element on the indefinite before 
the verb phrase to be copied into the main verb phrase and any additional 
indefinites that may follow the verb phrase. The effect of this rule pro- 
duces sentences like ffobody don't like it, meaning "Nobody like^ it.*' In 
standard English it is possible to interpret this sontenco something like 
"Everybody likos it" beeause of the tendency to interpret tho two nega- 
tives as cancelling each other. 

Sentences in which Rule 5c applies can be found among various 2>peak- 
ers of AE: 



(86) a. Ifobody didn't see him. 152: (625) 

b. ifobody couldn't hanclle him. 36:(463) 

c. itothin' hadn't come up. 35:23 

d. Nobody else rvon't move in it, I know I ain't. 36:18 

e. Nolx:>dy wotildn*t say nothin* about it. 17:21 

t 

AE is like some other southern varieties of English and Vernacular Black 
English in its application of Rule 3c. It Is different from some northern 
non-mainstream varieties whieh do not appear to have a rule like 3c.- 

Apparently related to Rule 3e is another rule that is found in somo 
southern varieties of English and Vemaeular Black English. This is a 
rule which moves an auxiliary verb which has been negativlzed to a posi- 
tion before a pre-verbal indefinite. This rule be given as follows: 

Rule 4. ^ negativized auxiliary in the ntain verb phrase which follows 

an indefinite inay be placed iimediately preceding the pre~^erbal 
indefinite in a declarative sentence. 



The application of this rule moans that a sentence such as ifobody didn*t do 
it may be transposed to Didit*t nobody do it. The negativized auxiliary 
didn't is simply moved to a position in front of the indefinite nobody. 
It is important to note that this is a decltir^tive rather than a <iucstiOn 
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sentence. The difference between this declarative and a question sentence 
(since questions also involve an inversion of this type) may be impossible 
to determine in writing, but it is quite clear in spoken language since 
question or declarative intonational patterns will be followed depending 
on the intended usage. ^ We get negative inversion in sentences such as 
the following^ 



Didn't nobody get hurt or nothin*. 18:{493) 
It had this rooiD that wouldn't nobody stay in. 45:(175) 
Hain't nobody hardly believed it. 85:13 
wasn't nothin' but acorns on the ground. ..and wasn't nobody 
there. 22:26 , . 

■% 

Typieaily, this inversion affects auxiliaries such as don't or didn't, 
won't or wouldn't, can't or couldn't, and ain't or wasn't. While most 
cases of this type also involve multiple negation, it is possible to apply 
this rule without multiple negation applying, giving sentences such as 
won't anybody do it or can't anyJbody do it. The single negative version 
is more characteristic cf middle class speakers, who would be more prone 
to avoid the application of this rule. It is^ however, occasionally 
found in this form. 

In some cases involving the forms ain't and wasn't, it appears that 
the expletive there (which ntay also be they or it in AL as discussed) is 
deleted from the actual sentence so that a sentence such as Ain't nobody 
there may come from There ain't nobody there. If there is an actual ex- 
pletive th^r^ which has been deleted, the ordering of the negativi..ed 
auxiliary before the indefinite may be due to a process different from 
that described in Rule 4. (I^ote, for example, the identical order of 
the analogous standard English sentence There isn't anybody there.) 

One final aspect of multiple negation should be noted here, although 
it apparently is quite infrequent even in those varieties of English 
where it has been found. This is the special case of multiple negation 
which applies across clauses, negativi^ing the auxiliary in the second 
clause. It has been noted that a sentence like There wasn't much I 
couldn't do may mean something like '^There wasn't much 1 could do" in 
some varieties of English. The same sentence interpreted by a standard 
English speaker would usually have the opposite nieaning, sin^e the nega- 
tives across clauses would be expected to cancel each other. This pat- 
tern of multiple negation described by Labov (1^*^5^:193), appears to 
occur in the sentence wasn't sure that nothin' wasn't gonna come up 
a^tall. (35:23)" The meaning of this sentence^ as indicate<? by the con- 
text in which it was uttered, is that the speaker wasn't f;ure that any- 
thing was going to come up. Sentences of this type^ as noted above, 
are actually quite rare even in those varieties of English which do allow 
this type of construction. It has been claimed by Labov (1972c:193) 
that these constructions are unique to Vernacular Black English among 
non-tna ins t ream varieties of English^ but they are also found in AE (al- 
though admittedly quite rarely), just as in Vernacular Black English. 

tVe may conclude our discussion of multiple negation by looking at 
where AE fits into the continuum of English varieties with respect to 
the use of multiple negation. This can be done through a table which 
shows the relationship of various dialects of English to each other. 
Four main aspects of multiple negation are delimited to the chart: (1) 
copying of the negative element on post-verbal indefinites in addition 
to the negative element in the main verb phrase (i.e. sentences like 
He didn't do nothin'), (2) the copying of the negative on r» pre-verbal 
indefinite and the main verb phrase (I.e. sentences like tfobody can't 
^ O inversion of the negativized auxiliary and the pre-vcrbal 



(87) a. 
b. 
c. 
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indefinite (i.e. sentences like Can*t nobody do it), and (4) application 
of the negative to an auxiliary in another clause. In Table 29, three 
different symbols are used to represent the operation of the rules; 1 
is tised to indicate the categorical operation of multiple negation (i.e. 
it is used in all cases where it might be used), X is used to inoicate 
that it is used variably (i.e. it soroetiwes applies but not in all cases), 
and a 0 is used to indicate that it is never used (i.e. it categorically 
do6s not apply). See Table 29> p. 115. 

As indicated in Table 29, AE is more distant frora standard 
English than niost northern varieties of English and is more like southern 
varieties of English, including Vernacular Black English. The one main 
difference between Vernacular Black English and AE is the extent of nwlti- 
ple negation with post-verbal indefinites—Vernacular Black English re- 
veals categorical and AE shows variable application of multiple negation. 

The Use of Ain't 

One of the shibboleths of social dialects in American English con- 
cerns the fbrm ain't. It has become a popular stereotype of non-main- 
stream- English. There is evidence to indicate that it was used freely 
by many upper middle class educated speakers of the southern part of 
England as late as the turn of the century (Iffilliaras, 1975:277). Despite 
attempts to eradicate this form, it still persists in many non-mainstream 
varieties of English. 

Originally, there were two sources from which the form ain't was de- 
rived. First, it was derived from a contraction of have + not, where 
hav^ or has * not became han't, which became hain't, and eventually ^in't. 
As we saw previously, the hain't form still persists as a form in AE along 
with the form ^in't* The second source of ain't comes from a contraction 
of am + not, where am + not became aim't, then changed to aan't and even- 
tually ain^t. In most non-main stream varieties of English, the correspond- 
ence for am + not bocame generalized to include isn't and aren't as well. 
And, by analogy v^ith the form derived from have * not, the hain't alter- 
nant was used for the he + not forms. In some varieties, such as Vernacu- 
lar Black Engli.-ph, a third correspondence developed— the use of ain't for 
didn't, so that we have constructions such 15 He ain't go to the store 
in this variety (Wolfram and Fasold, 1974:162). 

Al! appears to bo much like other non -mainstream varieties of English 
in its use of ain't. Along with the alternant pronunciation as hain't 
rtiscussed previously, it can be used as a contracted form for negative per- 
fect constructions. 

(88) a. 1 ain*t been *ere. 49: (24) 

b. I've walked by there in the night, but 1 ain't fieared nothin* 
so I ain't scared, 18:(365) 

c. Tell *em 1 ain't never believed in 'em. 46:C2I2) 

Likewise, it can be usej for the present tense negative contracted 
forms of be + not, corresponding to am + not, isn't or aren't as seen in 
example (89): 

(89) a. No, it ain't no speed a'tall. 47:(38) 

b. Well, hain't that awful? 85:(12(>6) 

c. They hain't any higher now accordin* that they was. 83:(1139) 

d. That's the reason 1 ain't a-goin' . $5: (447) 

e. 1 hain't scared. 154:(329) j 

J While we see that ain't Is used for the have/has + not contracted 
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Table 28 



Varieties of English 

Puerto Hi can English 

East Harlem (NVC) 
Vernacular Black English 
. Jets (NVC) 

Detroit 

Bast Harlem (NVC) 
White Northern Nonstandard 

English 

Inwood (NyC) 

Detroit 
Appalachian English 

Age 7-11 

Age 12^14 

Age 1S-X8 

Age 20-40 

Age 40+ 



% Multiple 
Negation 



87.4 



97.9 
77.8 
97.8 



81.0 
S6,3 

72,8 
62, S 
61,8 
68.2 
S3,l 



Kumber of Categorical 
Multiple Negation Users 

Out of Total Number of 
Subjects^ ^ 



12/27 



11/13 
4/12 
7/10 



2/8 
No Data 

1/S 
0/S 
0/S 
0/S 
0/S 



Comparison of Multiple Negation as indicated in Various 
Social Dialects of American English 



Table 29 



English 
Dialect {s} 

Standard 

English 
Some Northern 

White Varietios 
Other Northern 

White Varieties 
Some Southern 

White Varieties 
Appalachian 

English 
Vernacular 

Black Bnglish 



Post'Verbal 
Indefinites 



Pre~Verbal 
ind/Neg. Auy, 

0 
0 
X 
X 
X 
' X 



Negative fJeg, Aux, 
Inversion Across Clauses 



Comparison oi Various Dialects of English with 
Respect to Different Types of Multiple Negation 
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fonns and the present tense forms of be f- ing^ we do not observe its usage 
ioT didn't in AE (i,e. there are no cases such as He ain't to the store.) 
In this regard, its use in AE appears to be tnore like other non -mainstream 
White varieties spoken in the North and South than ic is like Vernacular 
Blaek English. 

The usage of ain't *s fairly extensive in AE> periiaps wioreso than 
some other non^mainstr^am varieties of English. Table 30 tabulates the 
extent of ain't usage for 2S AE sptAkers, the same sample chosen for the 
tabulation of multiple negation in the last section. In the table* the 
frequency of ain't is tabulated in relation to its corresponding standard 
English form (i.e. aren't/isn't or baven't/hasn't.) Figur(*s are not given 
for am + not,since a contracted standard English form corresponding to 
ain't does not exist (i.e. He don't get aiiin't)A^ 



Table 30 





Number 


Number 




Number 


Nuntber 




Age 


ain't 


aren*t/isn*t 


% ain't 


ain't 


haven* t/hasn*t 


% ain*t 


7-il 


17 


1 


94.4 


Ifi 


1 


94.7 


' 12-14 


16 , 


0 


100.0 


4 


6 


40.0 


15-18 


9 


1 


90.0 


4 


S 


44.4 


20-^0 


15 


0 


100.0 


18 


9 


66.7 


^0+ 


24 


3 


88.9 


5 


2 


71.4 


TOTAL 


$1 


S 


94.2 


49 


23 


68.1 



Extent of aln*t for Five Age Levels of AS Speakers 



Several observations can be made on the basis of Table 30. We see 
that there are very few instances of the form isn*t and aren't; in fact, 
there are only four cases of isn't and one case of aren't. For most AE 
speakers, we can therefore conclude that ain't is almost categorically 
used instead of the standard English correspondences isn't ^ind aren't. 
We note, by contrast, that the negativiied contractions :aven't/ hasn't 
are more variable in the speech of most of the AE speakers in our sample, 
although ain't tends to be used more frequently than /lav^n't/hasn't. 
Finally, we note that there doe^ not appear to be any significant differ- 
ence in the extent of ain't usage by all five different age groups rep- 
resented here. This is quite unlike a lutnber of other linguistic fea- 
tures found in AR> which apparently are in the process of fairly rapid 
ehange. Despite attempts by many teachers to eradicate the use of ain't, 
it is found to be quite alive and well in the spontaneous speech of most 
AE speakers. While ain't usage is socially diagnostic to some extent in 
AE, its usage does not appear to be as socially stigmatized as it may be 
in some northern contexts. 

NOMINALS 

Another main category which exhibits a number of eross -dial octal 
differences is that of the nominals. This includes various; aspects of 
the noun phrase, including pronominal forms. 

Plurals 

Studies of some non-mainstream varieties of English have indicated 
there is a pattern In which the plural form typically represented by 
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-s (or --es) in spelling, is occasionally absent. This pattern is well 
documented for various regional areas (e.g. Allen, 1971:91)i In AE. 
plurals may be absent, but the pattern is limited almost exclusively Co 
nouns ot weight and measure when preceded by a quantifier. For nouns of 
this type, the pattern of ~s or -es absence is quite extensive for some 
Speakers. Following are examples of notinS typically affected by this 
pattern and instances from our samplei 

(90) Pound: a. Ten hundred pound_ of nails. 4: (343) 

b. ...75 or 80 pound_. 22:(243) 

c. ...two pound_ of butter. 28:{130) 

(91) G&XXonz a. ...two gallon^ of moonshine. 20:{462) 

b. ...three, four gallon^ of that. 31:(246) 

c. ...So many gallon^. 32;(S00) 

(92) Busheli a. ...18, 19 bushel load_. 36:(38) 

b. I don't know how many bushel . 70: (74) 

c. We had eleven bushel_. 160:1304) 

(93) Inch: a. It*s 41 inch_. 8S:(107) 

b. It*s just 36 inch . 8S:(180) 

(94) Feet.- a. ...a thousand foot off the road. 30:(319) 

b. ...four foot through the Stump. 31:(408) 
C ...three foot of them. 31:(466) 

(95) Hilez a. ...about two mile_ to the store. 23:{131) 

b. ...three mile_, maybe two mile . 23:045) 

c. ...ten mile_ to one another's Fouse. 22:(95) 
{96> Yeart a.'- . . .20 year_ ago. 30: (26) 

b. She stayed single for 14 year_. 83: (268) 

c. ...for about Some 20 year_. 83: (268) 

(97) Month: a. He was about three month_ old. 83: (108) 

b. ...for three month_. 83:(126) 

c. ...a couple of month^. 83: (229) 

(98) Hour: a. ...eight, nine hour_. 23:10 

b. . .in three hour_. 22: (255) 

c. ...in about three hour_. 22:{253) 

The pattern of plural absence for nouns of weight and measure is pre- 
dominant when the noun is preceded by a numeral such as t^ pound or two 
,iuie. It is nnjch more sporadic with ncn-numeral quantifiers such as many 
pound or few bushel, and Some speakers restrict this rule exclusively to 
items with preceding numerals. The absence of -s also appears to be less 
frequent on nouns of time (e.g. ntonth, year) and is relatively rare on 
monetary nouns (such as dollar). (Absence does, however, appear to be 
more frequent on the item cent as in 50 cent.) There are occasional in- 
stances in which plural -s is absent following other nouns (e.g he had 
two pillow 9: (163), he heard two shot 14;(815), but theSe are se infre- 
quent (less than 1 percent out of all instances in which they might be 
absent) that no regular pattern for other types of plural absence has 
been found. 

In addition te the pattern of -s absence with nouns of weight and 
measure, some AC Speakers have a tendency to regularize those plural ferms 
which are formed by irregular chai^ges English. In mainstream varieties 
of English, for example, the plural of man is formed by an iitternal 
change within the word (men) rather than by the addition ef -s* And Some 
items Such as sheop or deer have the Same form in the plural a;> in the 
singular (four deer, four sheep). In AE, items such as theSe may be regu- 
larized. The following types of examples illustrate this process. 



^^9^"^- snowmaiis 129: (159) 

§£J£ 124 
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b. ^watermelons 121:(2S0) 
"aspirins 138: (214) 

d. firemans 157:(i046) 

e. squashes 35: (2) 
£. deers 162: (8S3) 



In some cases involving irregular forms the internal change may be 
made in addition to the regular -s plural surfix, as indicated by the ex- 
aittples in (100) : 



(100) a. .oxens 9S:(?90) 

, b.. policemens 44:(81) 
, c. peoples 108: (97) 
mens 56: (223) 



The regularization process noted above does not appear to occur as 
frequently in AE as it does in Vernacular Black English. It is much more 
typical of younger cpeakers of AE> and seems to be a phenomenon which is 
age-graded. 

He should further note the use of what has been labeled the "associ* 
ative plural" construction ^nc! them* In constructions such as Uollg and 
*em was yoin' down through the river (52:270) or Beckg and *em ain't 
comin* t th^ construction and 'em is used tc indicate those who are associ- 
ated with the specific person named in the first part of the. coordinate 
construction. This pattern in AE has also been found in several other 
non-mainstream varieties. 

In addition to the grammatical aspects of plural formation which we 
have discussed, we should mention one pattern of regularization which 
actually involves the phonological shape of the word. There is, in 
English, a small set of nouns in which the final voiceless fricative 
sound becomes voiced when the plural is added. Once the final sound be- 
comes voiced* t\\fi 2 form is added instead of the usual s fiorm which is 
added to voiceless forms. Items which typify this set are wife and ieaf 
which become wives and leaves. In AE> as in some other non-mainstream 
varieties of English* these forms may be regularised so that s is added 
to the final voiceless segment of the base word. This results in pro- 
nunciations of leaves and vives as leafs and wifes* 

Definite Articles with Term^ for Illness ".nd Disea^^e 

Among the various uses of ,.ie definite article the in English is its 
function before some non-technical names of diseases. We thus find that 
the is permissible before diseases such as the taeasles, the flu, or the 
mumps. While the definite article may be used with these disease nouns 
in most varieties of English* it is typically not found when the noun re* 
fers to a more general condition of illness* such as toothache, stomaoh- 
aohe> or coid. In these cases* only the Indefinite article is used, giv- 
ing us a toothaohe, a stomcheche, or a cold. There are also othei' 'ases 
where neither a definite nor indefinite article can be used with an .il*^ 
ness or disease, such as coiio or cramps. In AE> the class ^of illness 
and disease nouns talking the article the is considerably broader than is 
found in some other varieties of English. iVe thus encounter the foUov^ing 
types of examples: 



(101) a. ...if you had the toothache. 163: (235) 

b. What about the ©araohe? 164:(90S) 

c. ...if I taken the coid. 160: (421) 

d. ...when she had the ooiio or th<i stomachache* 156: (375) 
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e. You kiala got the chills or something, that's when you start 
tekin^ the cramps. 156: (409) 

In the above examples it is observed that the is found with nouns 
that take neith'^r the definite nor indefinite article in other varieties 
of English as well as those that may only take an indefinite article. At 
one period in tht*; English langiuage, it wes much more common to use the 
definite article with diseases^ but a gradual change eliminated it with 
many types of illness or disease. The article was completely eliminated 
from some diseases and became optional with others, so that the article 
before tiiaasles or mumps is now optional in many varieties of English 
(i.e. the measles or measles; the mumps or mumps). A£ is simply one of 
those verieties of English where the older, more expansive pattern of 
article usage before diseases has been retained to some degree. 

Pronouns . 



There are few, if any, pronominal forms found among A£ speakers 
that are unique t^ this variety among American English dialects. Some 
of the forms founJ in AB are common to most non-mainstream varieties of 
English; others are found only in English varieties of southern origin. 

Reflexive Psonoms, Like most varieties of non-mainstream English 
in both the UoVth and South, AE may add the form self to all personal 
pronouns. This is different from standard English, where first and 
second person are formed with the possessive pronoun (i.e. myself, your- 
self, ourselves* r/ourseJves) , but the third person reflexives are 
with the accusative form (i.Ov himself, herself, itself, themselves). 
In AE* the possessive form is simply extended to third person refle.x- 
ive forms resulting in forms such as hisself (e.g. A man himg hisself 
28:{44), If he'd shot ^dsself 17:(699) and theirselves or theirself 
(e.g. They doctorei them theirself 35: (46); out in the wild theirself 
lf;:(7Sl). It is noted that thelrseif is preferred over theirselves, 
so that a distinction between the singular form self and the plural 
form selves may wot be operative with reflexives. (By the same token^ 
forms like ourseJves t;aurseive^ may be ourseif and yotxTself.) 
AE is unlike some other varieties of southern origin in that they- 
self does not typiailly occur as an alternant for theirself. 

Object Pronoun Forms. AU is also similar to most other non- 
mein^tream varieties of English in its use of the subject and object 
forms of pronouns. Porms such as .Tie, him, her, us, and them, in ad- 
dition to their function as objective forms, may function as sub- 
jects in coordinate constructions, giving us se.itences such as We 
and him and the rest of the boys gets out there and plays foothall 
(52: (217) or Me and my baby goes back and sleeps the day (36: (6) . 
These same forms cannot oi;cur In non-coordifiate const ructions > so 
that we do not observe forms such ^s Me plays football or Mo sleeps 
the day, as a part of AE. In thii regard, AE is quite like most non- 
mainstream vaijeties of English. The reference to forms such as me 
or them as objdctive forms is, of course, somewh.it of a misnomer in 
terms of their current function, since their usage has clearly ex- 
panded to certain non-objectivo functions. 

IVe also find demonstrative forms such as thevn in AE corresponding 
to those in standard varieties of English, in sentences such as Thorn boys 
got killed up ^hejre at Morgan (12l;(66S), Was that one about them guys 
(49: (93). AE is a}so among those varieties of English that can add here 
and there to the demonstrative, giving us phrases such as this here one 
(47:(60S) or thijs here bonded stuff (8S:(H7J. In several cascs^ it was 
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observed that this *here became a £ixe4 phrase occurring with both single 
and plural noun fbnns (e.g. this here guys 49:(36). The use of demonscra- 
tives in AE is similar to that found generally among non -ma in stream varie- 
ties of American English. 

Possessive Pronouns with -n. One type of pronoun sometimes associated 
with AH is the possessive in which -n is added to the pronoun, giving forms 
such as tfoumf hisjif hern, ourn, and theirn (see McDavid> 1971:471). This 
particular possessive formation is historically derived from the older ^ 
English possessive formation -en which developed originally in the south 
and midland of B;igland. It is still retained in other dialects of English 
in items such is mn& and thine from JJiy and thy. The **n possessive for- 
mation is found only when the pronoun form occurs in an absolute position 
(e.g. It's yournt Fourn is nice) > but not when modifying a following noun 
phrase. (It is not found in constructions such as *It's yourn house or 
*i'ourn house is nice.) Although we do find occasional instances of -n 
possessive formation in AE (It's youm after you done checked it in 22:22), 
it appears to be dying out fairly rapidly* being replaced by the niore 
current possessive formation with -s. 

As a part of the trend toward acquiring the more current -s posses- 
sive formation with pronouns in absolute position, we find instances in 
which the -s possessive is extended to mine resulting in a sentence like 
tfc>st of mines are caziiation 2>aby (34:(233). This formation is created 
by the analogy of mines with possessivos such as yours* his, herst itst 
oars, and theirs^ Pareiitheti<:al ly we should note that AE does not appear 
to be among those varieties oi English that has possessive -s absence in 
items such as the ioy hat for the hoy's hat or John car for John's car. 
Po:>sessive -s is present in such an overwhelming number of instances 
wHere we would expect it to be present in standard English, that no case 
can be made for possessive -s absence from the rare examples in which it 
is not found. 

Plurai /'all Like most English varieties of southern origiT*, the 
plural form of you may be y'all in AE. This is, of course, different 
from many northern varieties where you is used for both single and plural 
second person pronouns. 

(102) a. One of y'aXl has to go in. 49: (3) 

b. y'all eat before you go eat you something. 84:(ll5) 

c. Fonda wants to know if y'all want to help y'all. 87:(255) 

Although earlier records of dialect geographers {Kurath> 1949:Figure 114) 
indicate that ,M?u'n5 may be used as an alternant form for y'all in this 
general area of Appalachia, we do not have any attestations for this form 
in our sample. If yoti'ns was used as an alternant form during earlier 
periods, it has apparently been replaced by y'all. 

Relative Pronouns. There are several aspects of relative pronoun 
usage in AE which distinguish it from the use of relative ^jronouns in 
most varieties of standard English. One aspect of this difference con- 
cerns the contexts in which relative pronouns can be deleted. In stand- 
ard English, the relative pronoun such as who, which, that, etc., may 
be absent if the noun phrase it replaces is the object of the subordinate 
clause^ According to this rule, a sentence such as That's the boat that/ 
which I built may also be realised without the presence of the pronoun, 
giving us That's the boat I built. In a sentence such as this, the noun 
phrase tho boat is the object of the subordinate or embedded clause {i.o. 
I buxlt the boat). If, however, the relative pronoun represents the 
subject of the subordinate clause, the pronoun is usually present In 
standard English, as in a sentence like that's the snake that/which bit 
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me* In this sentence, the noun phrase wMch the pronoun re|>laces (viz. 
the snake) is the subject of the subordinate clause (i.e. The snake bit 
me). A£ is among those non -mainstream varieties of English (usually those 
of southern origin] where relative pronoun deletion is permissible whether 
it functions as a subject or object of the subordinate clause. 

(103) a. r got some kin people Jived tip there. 2: (998) 

b. He's the funny lookin' character plays baseball. 11^:(199) 

c. *Cause they was this vampire that killed people come in 

it. 1^:(190) 

d. hfy grandma's got this thing tells me about when to plant. 

\6: (19]) 

As we have seen with many other aspects of A£, we find the regularizatlon 
of a pattern which is observed to some extent in standard varieties of 
English. 

Hackenberg (1972:114) has noted that the deletion of the relative 
pronouns is considerably more frequent when the main clause of the sen- 
tence if> introduced by the expletive there (or its A£ alternants it and 
they). That is, deletion would be more frequent in a sentence like There 
was a snake come down the road than in a sentence like I ran over the 
snake come down the road. In'fact, the deletion of relative pronouns in 
sentences introduced by expletive there appears to be coming into some 
varieties of spoken standard English and is apparently becoming les^ so- 
cially stigmatizecl. 

Another usage of relative pronouns which is becoming more character- 
istic of standard varieties of English involves the "associative" or 
"conjunctive" use of wliich. The traditional standard usage of which al- 
lows it to replace inanimate noun phrases or whole sentences or phrases. 
Thus, in a sentence like He goes to the school which is only two blocks 
from here, which is fine with wet the first which replaces the noun phrase 
the school ivhile the second one replaces the entire sentence up to the 
comma. There is, however, another use of wh^ch which does not fit this 
general analysis. In sentences such as I went to Cleveland which my 
cousin lives there 66: (78) or I remember the doctor comin* and delivorln* 
tfte baby which we were in the other room 163: (247), it does not appear 
that there is an identifiable referent in the preceding clause. Instead, 
which seems to function more as a general conjunction such as and. The 
conjunctive use of which is characteristic of a number of varieties of 
standard English, often found in more careful styles as well as the more 
informal styles of spoken standard Bnglish. 

Finally, we should mention the use of what as a relative pronoun. 
Tn sentences such as It was these two what lives ba<^ in the country 
132: (70J c^r Anybody what didn't want butter 85:(90), what functions as a 
relative pronoun corresponding to standard Bnglish who (or that in infor- 
mal speech styles). While the use of what as a relative pronoun is a 
stereotypical characteristic of a number of non-mainstream varieties, we 
have actually found very few instances of it in AC, and these occasional 
instances are limited to older residents of the area. 

Personal Datives 

In Bnglish, when the same referent Is mentioned twice within a 
clause, the second occurrence typically tc'ikes on a reflexive form, chat 
is, a form with -^seif, as in myself t themselves. This happens not only 
when both references show up in the same clause in the utterance, but 
also when they both are part of the underlying structure, with one de- 
\ -1 some prior point. Some examples are: 
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(104) a. Did you hurt yourseif? 

b. They fixed themselves some soup for lunch. 

c. I wont to New York to find myself a job. 

In some varieties of English, including AH, it is possible to use a non- 
reflexive pronoun in certain cases for the second occurrence of a single 
referent within the same clause. This usage^ illustrated in (105), ap- 
pears to be fairly common and is often represented in stereotypical charac- 
terizations of the speech of these varieties. 

(105) a. I*d go out and cut jne a limb ott of a tree, get tue a good 

straight one. 7: (805) 
bi It was about these people moved out on the prairie and they 
built 'em a house. 58: (42) 

c. We had us a cabin, built us a log cabin back over there. 
146: (333) 

d. Anc then you'd get you a bowl of ice water. 160{6$6) 

There aru certain general observations which can be taade about this 
construction, which will be referred to here as the "personal dative," 
although its <^act distribution is somewhat difficult to pin down. It 
apparently always occurs as an indirect object where the direct object 
is also present. There are no cases like *i hurt me or *we couXd see 
us in the mirror. Personal datives are restricted to animate referents. 
Although there were no instances observed of rionhuman animates being re^ 
ferred to in this type of construction, it seems unlikely that the dis- 
tribution is limited to human subjects. Rather it would appear that as 
long as a pronoun other than It (generally used for nonhuman referents) 
is supplied, the usage is acceptable. For example, The dog dug him up 
a bone might be found, but not ^TJie dog dug it up a bone (where the pro- 
noun is cO'refjprent ial with the subject), tfith the exception of it, how- 
ever, the ^ull range of pronouns was observed. 

TYiere ^s a fairly strong resemblance between this usage and the 
dative construction involving for in English (for those datives where the 
subject and indirect object ar^ co-referential). The dative relationship 
is expressed by either to or for phrases as in (106a, c) and many of 
these have counterparts which involve what may be called "internal" in 
direct objects, as in (106b, d): 

(106) a. We gavo the book to our teacher. 

b. We gave our teacher the book. 

c. They bought a new car for me. 

d. They bought we a new car. 

e. I knitted a sweater for myself. 

f. I knitted myseif a sweater. 

The form of personal datives has been linked to sentences like Cl06£)f 
with the suggestion that the non-reflexive constructions follow the same 
derivation as the internal ibr-dative, and simply lack the requirement 
that the pronoun be re^^lexivized. Por example. Green (1974:190) gives 
a lengthy discussion of the v?rbs wiiicii take datives, and at one point 
notes that: 

AH of the for-dative verbs, in contrast to the to- 
datives, pay occur with non-reflexive co- referential 
indirect object pronouns, but only in certain colloquial^ 
rural, or snb-standard ty])os of speech^ and for no appar- 
ent reason^ only if the indirect object is internal. 
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This observation may, be accurate to some extent, but the facts from AE 
indicate that a one-to one correspondence between this non-reflexive pro- 
noun usage and its proposed counterpart in standard English does not ex- 
ist. 

The first problem arises from the fact that a numb^ of verbs occur 
with personal datives in the sample which do not appear to be derivable 
from for-datives in this way. Many, but still not all* could be paired with 
a phrase of the form for + reflexive pronoun^ but it is not clear whether 
these would all be considered datives* If they could be, the reflexive 
pronoun could not be placed in the internal position to provide the pro- 
posed standard English counterpart for the AE utterance. This is illus- 
trated by the sentences in (107): 

(107) a, yiell, I take me*a pick and a shovel, 8 :(261) 

b- He done had him a way figured out to get out* 146; (303) 

c. She wanted her some liver pudding, 1S2;{60) 

d, *,,just put you a little flour in it, 85;(70) 

The context surrounding the above personal datives might allow the use of 
a for-phrase, for example, in (107c); She wanted soma liver pvidding for 
herself. The use of the internal indirect object counterpart appears un* 
acceptable; *She wanted herself some liver pudding. Thus, if the 
personal datives are to be related to the for-dati^^e construction ii stand- 
ard English, some extension to include other verbs like those in (107) 
would need to be allowed. 

Another problem with this proposal centers on the actual relation- 
ship between these personal datives and the other dative construction*" 
It is necessary to determine if the two types of structures are sufficient' 
ly similar to suggest that their derivations are alike* One aspect of 
this involves how close the meanings of the proposed counterparts are. 
For most of the examples found where a reflexive pronoun counterpart was 
acceptable^ the two variants seem to be close paraphrases^ as in (108): 

(108) a* I finally did buy me a coffee pot, 31;32 
b* I finally did buy myself a coffee pot, 

c. He wanted some straw to build him a house out of, 14:C1382) 

d. He wanted some straw to build hlmsolf a house out of. 

There do appear to be at least some subtle differences in meaning, but 
these are somewhat difficult to pinpoint. They may be more evident in 
the example in (109); 

(109) a, I shot me a pheasant, 2:{S40) 
b, 1 shot myself a pheasant. 

The personal dative in (109a) seems to vary in meaning from the dative 
phrase for myself in that the me seems less the benefactor of the action 
than the for-phrase would indicate. It is possible, thought that this 
is a more widespread difference between the construction with the overt 
for-phrase und the- one with the internal indirect object. Further In- 
vestigation is needed to resolve this issue of meaning differences. 

Certain structural differences show up when the two forms are com^ 
pared as they combine with other dative phrases and these might have im- 
plications for the meaning relationships. Tor example, the personal da- 
tive can be found in some instances with *i verb that takes to-datives* 
such as n^rite; - , 
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(110) 3, I'wi gonna write tns a letter to the Prcsideat* 

*I*m gonna write myself a le^^ter to the President* 

(This example was provided by Richard $maby> personal coimminication* ) 
The alternant form with a reflexive proaoun is strange and would not ap- 
pear derivable ftom a for-dative^ since, although I'm gonna write a let~ 
ter to the President for Fred is acceptable, the only internal indirect 
object possible is the President, not Fred,. as in (111); ^ 

(111) a. I'm gonna write the President a letter for Fred, 
b, gonna write Fred a letter to the President, 

Other tp-dative verbs^ such as ro^d or sell, also seem potentially accept- 
able with personal datives> as in I only need to sell tne a dozen nioze 
toothbrusheSt although none were observed in this sample. There is> In 
addition^ the possibility of a personal dative co-occurring with an overt 
for-dative phrase. In these cases> the for-phrase clearly specifies the 
benefactor of the action, and i*s inclusion serves to reduce, if not elim- 
inate the benefactor aspect of the personal dative. For example: 

(112) a. He went to the store to buy him a present for his friend* 
b, I nee4 to find ine a place to live for my faadly* 

Here, the presence of the personal dative blocks the possibility of the 
fbr-dative occurring as aa interaal indirect object, though it could 
otherwise, as in buy his friend a present. This fact makes it look like 
the personal dative fills the indirect object function although it doesn't 
seem comparable to the reflexive form. 

From the observations that have &een made, it seems that there is a 
degree of similarity but also some definite differences between the AE 
personal dativj and the for-dative construction in English* These differ- 
ences may make it inappropriate to argue for a common for-dative source 
for both the reflexive and non-reflexive indirect objects* They would 
at least make it necessary to qualify any correspondence proposed to 
account for them. It may be simply the case that the personal datives 
were derived from the for-datives originally and have had their usage 
generalized to a wider variety of contexts with a concurrent shift in 
meaning* Further investigation is needed to determine how substantial 
the differences are and how best to account for this usa^e. 

Expletive there 

There are several different Einctions for the itera there as it is 
typically used in many varieties of English* One of the common uses in 
standard English is what has sometimes been referred to as "expletive** 
or '*existentiar* there* In this function, there fills a slot ia a sen- 
tence while it contributes little or nothing to the basic meaning of the 
sentence. The form there is simply used to anticipate the uiords or phrase 
that contribute the basic meaning to the sentence. Thus, a sentence like 
There were four students who flunked English is quite similar to a sen- 
tence like fVDur students flunked English* In the former sentence, tJiere 
is used to anticipate the parts of the sentence that carry its central 
meaningn This function is <lulte different from the locational u5age of 
there, where it functions adverbially, as in a Sentence like ;/e found 
tho hooks oirer there. The item thoy may correspond to die expletive 
there in AC* We therefore observe the following types of sentences: 

Q*'^) a. They say if tJiey's a lotta woolly worms, you Icnow, dark woolly 
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worms, it'll be a bad winter. 28:5 

b. Mow they's a difference in sayin^ a fun ghost story and what 
they U5^d to tell back years ago. 26;33 

c. Are they stories about snakes? 131: (336) 

d. Thcy*s copperheads around here, 28;20 

e. r/iey's nothin* to keep 'em from turning 30:151 



Given the contexts in which these sentences were uttered, it is apparent 
that they is being used in AE as a correspondence for the standard Eng- 
lish expletive there. 

As noted above, there are several different functions for items that 
are pronounced identical to there. In addition to the expletive and loca- 
tive functions described, it may also be used as a possessive. Although 
spelled differently, the possessive form their in sentences like Xt's 
their house and Their clothes are nice is pronounced the same as the form 
spelled theret and the contracted form of they ere, they're. In sen- 
tences like They're nice or They're bom is also pronounced the same as 
there. 

One of the questions that has arisen in the study of various non- 
mainstream varieties of English concerns the extent to which the form 
they roay correspond to the various functions of the form ther^ or its 
identically pronounced forms their or they're- In Table 31 (see p- 128) 
we present a comparison of different non- mainstream varieties in their 
use of they for these forms, delimiting four different functions: (1) 
locational there* (2) possessive their, (3) contracted they're, and (4) 
expletive there. In the table, an X denotes that they can be used as a 
correspondence and O indicates that it cannot. Parentheses are used to 
indicate that the form they can be used but to a very limited extent. 

Table 31 indicates different ranges for the they correspondence in 
the various non- mainstream varieties. For most northern White non-main- 
stream varieties, the correspondence they cannot be used at all. AE is 
like most other southern White varieties in that they can be used for 
contracted forms they're and existential there. The correspondence they, 
however* is not typically used for possessive their in these varieties. 
Studies of Vernacular Black English indicate the extensive use of they 
for contracted they're as a p^rt of the general process of copula dele- 
tion and the correspondence of they for possessive their. Vernacular 
Slack English is not reported to use they for cither locational or ex- 
pletive there. 

It has sometimes been suggested (Labcv, 1969:756) that the corres- 
pondence of they for the various standard English. counterparts is due 
to a phonological process related ultimately to the general process of 
deletion found ^n these varieties. This process takes place in several 
steps, including the initial change of final r to a schwa (!phonetical 1 y 
[^co])> a loss of the schwa (phonetically ]), and an eventual raising 
of the vowel to become like the form of the pronoun they (phonetically 
[^M)- While this appears to be a reasonable explanation, we might 
expect a general phonological process to affect the various grammatical 
functions of this identically pronounced form, but we have observed that 
it does not. Ir this process was the historical reason that the they 
correspondence arose, it was clearly restricted in terms of the gram* 
matical forms to which it applied. 

In addition to the correspondence they for expletive there, there is 
another correspondence which is found to some extent in AD--it. We there- 
"^j, l)servc the following types of sentences, where it is interpreted to 
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correspond to its standard English counterpart, expletive there. 

(114) a. King Cobra *pos6d to be *bout the deadliest snake it is. 

17: (1070) 

b. It's too much murder. 1I;(907) 

c. It's a lotta them does that. I0:(178) 

d. It's rapids down ther«. 5: (268) 

e. It was a £ly in it. 16:10 

The use of it as a correspondence for expletive t?iere is a pattern that 
appears to be fairl/ extensive. In fact, it ma/ be hypothesized that one 
of the reasons that expletive they does not occur in Vernacular Black 
English (see Table 31) is due to the fact that it is use4 so extensively. 
It is also found in White non -ma in stream varieties spoken in the North 
and South. Wolfram and Fasold (1974:171) have noted the extent to which 
the choice of this one word potentially affects the interpretation of a 
sentence: 

...Ihis difference in the choice of one word in a single 
construction affects the un<lerstandiT\g of a considerable 
number of sentences in normal conversation. For example, 
if a speaker of a dialect with expletive it were waiting; 
for water in ic$ cube trays to freeze, h$ could ask Is it 
ice yet? To him, this would mean "Is there (<}ny} ice yet?" 
To speakers of most standard jlialects, it means "Has it 
become ice y^t?'* 

Both expletive it and they are used to a considerably extent in 
AE; however, most speakers show a clear preference for one or the other 
as the correspondence for expletive there in standard English. Younger 
speakers tend to prefer the it correspondence while older speakers show 
a preference for they. 

PREPOSITIONS 

Although there are a number of differences in the uses of preposi- 
tions in AE as compared with other varieties of English, the niajority of 
these concern limited subsets of items or even individual lexical items. 

One of the common patterns of prepositional usage in AB which differs 
from most mainstream varieties of English concerns the use of the preposi- 
tion of with times of day or seasons of the year, tfc thus find many ex- 
amples of the following type, where of typically corresponds to in: 

(115) a. . . .get up of the morning. 6: C64) 

b^ If you plant of the winter, frost*ll get it. 56:(94) 
c. We play rummy of the nights. 83:"(532) 
d*^ ...favorite places to go fish -- of the morning or late 
of the evening. 21: (448) 

y * 
This particular pattern for forming prepositional phrases with of is 
quite pervasive among AH speakers of different age levels and different 
social classes. 

A number of the differences in the use of prepositions are actually 
related to particles which occur as an integral part of verb plus par- 
ticle combination rather than the prepositional phrase as such, tor cx- 
ample^ the use of out of with iecivo as in She fin<}lly left otit of there 
'^■'188) or We leave oitt of there [UO:(lSO) is actually part of the 
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verb plus particle sequence instead of a difference in the use of a pre- 
position in a prepositional phrase. Likewise, a phrase such as in&t up 
on as in We met up on a snake (4: (469) consists of a sequence of a vctb 
and its particles rather than a prepositional phrase difference. Similar 
situations may involve the types of particles occurring with certain nouns 
as in I don't know what's the matter o£ hXm {85:C690) where matter co- 
occurs with o£ rather than with or even adjectives as with enough o£ 
in a sentence such as I ain't got enough o£ breath (31;C507), 

Since most prepositional differences consist, of particular lexical 
items rather than patterns involving more general syntactic rules, we 
shall not detail the lexical differences here. It is sufficient to give 
an illustrative list of some of the types of prepositional differences 
found between AE and other English varieties, (See Table 32, p, 128,) 

Some of the items in the list, such as agin and o£f*n^ are 
characteristic of older speakers only; others such as upside or at for 
to are characteristic of the more general population. Many of these dif- 
ferences simply seeM to be regional characteristics which carry little 
social diagnosticity among the various classes of speakers living with- 
in the Appalachian region. An illustrative list such as Table 32 may be 
extended considerably by adUing More of the individual lexical differences 
found in prepositional usage. 

There are also other eases where the correspondence between AE and 
standard English does not involve different preopositions as such, but 
relates to a preposition in some contexts which may be absent jn AE, 
Thus, an example such as I lived coal City (BS;24S) , which occurs with 
a verb like live and a following place of location/ may be equivalent to 
X lived at/in Coal Citi} in other, varieties of English, 

While many of the differences between AE and other English varieties 
concern individual prepositions^ there also may be differences in the 
formation of phrases rather than in the prepositions. One such differ- 
ence concerns the type of fixed phrase typically used with reference to 
year dates. In many varieties of English, the alternant phrases for a 
century date such as 1925 would be nineteen hundred twenty-five or simply 
nineteen twenty-££vQ, In AE» however^ such phrases may be realised as 
nineteen and twenty-£ive. This pattern is indicated in the following 
types of examples, 

(U6) a* tt,from nineteen and twenty-five 'til about thirty-one, ir,(91) 
b, 1 believe it was nineteen and £i£tg'six, 51:(84) 
e, ,,,sonewhere along eighteen and seventy-one, 11;(10) 

In this case, we simply have the conjunction and as a part of the phrase 
for speeifyinj] century dates, 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS 

The typical pattern for forming direct questions in standard English 
involves the movement of the auxiliary to the front of the sentence. 
Given a declarative sentence such as i/e was joing home, the direct ques- 
tion counterpart would be Was he going homer* in which the auxiliary was 
is moved to the beginning of the sentence. If there is also a question 
word involved Cit^- one of the so*ealled wh words such as who* where, 
whenj how, etc, J, it is also moved to the front of the sentence^ thus re- 
sulting in a sentence such as Where was he going: as a direct question 
counterpart of a declarative sentence such as We was going hoine. 

In indirect questionSi the movement of the auxiliary and question 
word does not take place; instead^ the conjunction i£ or (Whether Is used 
Q ic deerarative ftord order is retained. We thus get the indirect 
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Table 51 

Locative Possessive Contracted Existential 
there their thetf're there 

White Northern 
tfon-MainStream 

Varieties 0 0 0 0 

Appalachian 

English 0 0 (X) X 

White Southern 
Non-Mainstream 

Varieties 0 0 X X 

Vernacular Black 

English 0 X X 0 

iton~Mainstream they Correspondepce f by Gramnatlcal Function 



Table 52 



Standard English 
AE Preposition Correspondence 
agin against 



Illustrative S en t enc e 



beside of 



at (with times 
of the day ox sea' 
sons of the year) 

at (with move- 
ment verbs) 

by 

off'n 



^side 

on account of 



beside 



In 



to 

with 

off of, off 



on the side of, 
on> in 
because, 
because of 



I got up agin it* 47:(90) 
clear over agin the garden 

fence. 85: (848) 
The river was right beside of the 

railroad. 157: (400) 
*..a real old guy that lived beside 

of us. 21:(187) 
...at the wintertime* 50:(74) 
...go to church at the night. 28: (10) 

I just go at my uncles and fool 
around. 

She's like that by all the guys 

that come in here. 149: (1514) 
They give us apple off'n their 

apple tree. 75: (494) 
Take the rira off'n of the 

barrel. 162:(36) 
...hit him upside, the head. 44:(525) 
...upside the jaw or something. 2: (513 
You should wear bright clothes on 

account of they could be cnother 

hunter. 

I'd say it wouldn't be as safe as it 
used to be on account of so much 
l>oison in the air. 165: (159) 
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question form He ^sked if (whether) he was going tx>tne or He wondered if 
(whether) he was going home where the auxiliary was retains its original 
position in the verb phrase. 

In AE, the rule for forming indirect questions may follow the direct 
question rule. This means that the auxiliary and question word is moved 
to the front of the clause and the conjunction if and whether is not used. 
We thus observe the following types of indirect question sentences in AE. 

(117) a. Momma asked me where have I been. 1 : (37^) 

b. I asfced him could I cotne downstairs. 9: (473) 

c. We stopped down at my aunt's to ask her did she want som cucum- 
bers. $0:(478) 

d. I asked her the first year was I gonna pass. 1;(871) 

e. We asked him would he mke us big. 19: (197) 

The formation of indirect questions in this manner involves a regulari* 
ration of the rules for forming questions, so that the same rules apply 
whether it is a direct or indirect question. This regulariiation in ques- 
tion formation actually seems to be coming into standard varieties of 
English. It can be observed in the casual speech of some standard English 
speakers, although not to the extent that It is found in AE or other non- 
mainstream varieties. Butters (1975) cites evidence tliat indirect ques- 
tions of this type have been used in certain British dialects (particu- 
larly Anglo-Irish) for some time, and suggests that the Irish settlers in 
the South might have been the source of this dialect form in American 
English. 

It has been suggested (Gordon and Lakoff, ,1^71:76) that there are 
some non- ma In stream varieties of English xn uhich the difference between 
the inverted order of the indirect question may differ in meaning from 
that of the uninverted order. Wolfram and Fasold C1974;1?0) have sum- 
marized the possible meaning difference: 



there is a distinction between I wonder hov did he 
finish the job and I wonder how he finished the job. 
The first question counts as a request for information 
and requires an answer such as j don*:: kmyw or He did it 
• bxf convincing his friends that whitewashing a fence was 
a privilege^ To answer i wonder how did he finish the 
job from a speaker of such a dialect by saying Yeah or It 
wauJd be nice to know would be rude. But because J wonder 
how he finished the job can count as a statement about 
something the speaker is curious about and need not be 
interpreted as a request for informationt these latter 
two answers would not be out of place. In this dialect, 
it would not be possible to say r wondered how did he 
finish the job but I found out later because one ivould 
not request information lie already has. 



At this point, it is not known if such a meaning difference is opera 
tive in AE. 



1, Due to the regular realization of -ing participial forms as (In) 
rather Chan [Iij], ^e hove adopted the popular co;ivention in which 
these forms are indicated as in' orthographical J y. 

2. It is interesting to note that there are some speakers of AC who 
stiU use the prepositions on and ^t in a broader range of contexts 
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of AE. There are often intricate and detailed rules which account for the 
forms of AI: — Just as there are for any dialect or language* While system- 
atic relations exist between standard English and AE, the AB system can 
in no way be viewed as an incomplete mastery of the rules of standard Eng^ 
lish« At various points we have shown the historical relation of the forms 
of AE and other varieties of English, and how the language forms have sys~ 
tematically developed. In some cases, AB may have retained forms which 
have changed in more standard varietie.^; of English, but in other cases 
changes in AE may have progressed beyond those found in standard varieties 
of English. In neither case, however, is the development related to mas- 
tery of learning the language system or any linguistic superiority of one 
form over another. 

The claim that the language acquisition of speakers of non -mainstream 
varieties progresses at a slower rate than that of their mainstream coun- 
terparts is an illusion which, in many cases, is created by the norms set 
up for language acquisition. All cross-cultural studies of language acqui- 
sition point to the fact that the rate of language development is roughly 
parallel for children of different social groups. The difference is sim- 
ply that non -mainstream speakers learn the language of their community 
which is different from that of the mainstream dialect*^ In many cases, 
this difference is interpreted ^as a deficit. This is true not only on 
the level of informal observation, but also in terms of many of the stand- 
ardized instruments utilized for assessing language development. All 
evidence points to the fact that AE speakers acquire the AE system at 
approximately the same rate as standard English speakers acquire their 
system. 

Sometimes cited in conjunction with language acquisition is the 
notion that nonstandard English imposes certain cognitive handicaps on a 
speaker; however, there is nothing inherent in any given language variety 
that will interfere with the development of the ability to reason. All 
languages adequately provide for the conceptualization and expression of 
logical propositions, but the particular grammar for encoding concep- 
tualization may differ among language systems. This does not necessarily 
exclude the possibility that particular language categories may predis- 
pose particular conceptions of the external world, or that a particular 
cultural conceptualization may influence language categories. There is 
no evidence that different language catego?*ies ivill impede the fundamental 
processes that are the basis of human thought. 

Our insistence upon the linguistic integrity of non-mainstream dia- 
lects should not be taken to mean that we deny the reality of social class 
distinctions found in language. It is obvious that there is ^ correlation 
between social class and language differences, and non-mainstream varieties 
will be socially stigmatized. This social fact exists independent of the 
inherent linguistic structure. The impoi^nt aspect of social class dis- 
tinctions in language is related to who uses certain forms, not the par- 
ticular Ungui'^tic organization of the forms. Thu5, for example, if the 
use of multiple negation were predominant among the middle classes and 
the singly negated equivalent were predominant among the working classes, 
then single negation, not multiple negation, would be socially stigmatized. 
In fact, we noted in our earli^^r description of multiple negation that it 
was the standard formation of negation with indefinites at one point in 
the history of the l^nglish language. Similar cases could be cited for a 
number of the features we (lave described in Chapters Three and Tour, demon- 
strating the arbit/ariness of the features which become socially, diagnostic 
in language. It is the social class structure, not the linguistic struc- 
ture, which determines which forms will be socially stigmatized and which 
ones are socially prestigious. 
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groups found in regions of Appalachia. In many instances, we find that 
the distribution of scores ainong these groups is dispiroportionatc when 
conipared with mainstream populations. These findings have raised several 
different questions concerning the tests. One of the questions posed has 
been whether higher test scores from high socio-economic groups reflect 
genuine superiority of one type or another. Or, do high scores result 
from an environmental setting which provides certain advantages? Or, do 
the differential scores reflect a bias in the test materials and not im- 
portant differences in capabilities at all? jlecent research in testing 
(Roberts, 1970; Meier, 1973; Cicourel et al, 1974) indicates the last 
question is becoming increasingly important in the consideration of test 
application across different social and cultural groups in American soci- 
ety. It is also the area in which linguistics can play a significant 
role in suggesting ways of examining specific tests and the testing pro- 
cess in general . 

Although we might look at the general question of test bias from 
several different approaches, our central concern here is that of a socio- 
linguistic perspective. From this perspective, we are interested in how 
language diversity in the context of society may be used to the advantage 
of certain groups as opposed to others. Our research into language diver- 
sity in American English has shovm that there are considerable differences 
in language systems, such as those which we demonstrated for AE in the 
preceding chapters. Our knowledge of those differences may serve as a 
basis for understanding certain types of potential sociolinguistic inter- 
ference in icesting. Although we shall examine in some detail the affects 
of these types of <iialect differences on testing language skills, the 
crucial nature of the testing question shall carry us somewhat farther 
than the differences in linguistic form which we have discussed there. 

Differences in Linguistic Form 

One aspect of test interference involves the differences in lin- 
guistic items ^'lich speakers may have as a part of theit linguistic system. 
The background cf this sort of investigation is found in the descriptive 
accounts of various linguistic systems as they contrast with responses 
to linguistic items considered correct by tests. In a sense, this is 
what is (ione in contr^stive lin^yiistics where the descriptive accounts of 
linguistic systems are placed side by side in order to observe where the 
pbtteriij of a language are similar and v«here they aro different. In cpn- 
trastive studies as they are applied to different language or dialects, 
these comparisons often serve as a basis for predicting where a speaker 
of Language Variety A will encounter difficulty when confronted with 
La/iguagc Variety B. Although all predicted interference will not, of 
course, be realised for one reason or another, the comparison can antici- 
pate many of the patterns or items which will, in fact, interfere. On 
the basis of a contrastlvc anal>sis of standard Lngtish and a non-main- 
stream variety such as AE, we may therefore predict what types of inter- 
ference would expect a test to potentially hold for the speaker of AL*^ 

Language tests may be used for a v«idc range of purposes, including 
the assessment of language development, auditor} discrimination, the 
diagnosis of leaml/ig diSiibiJ itles, rcadlnj^ assessment, and achievement 
in language arts. In alt these cases, the norms called for in the test 
may systematicall> conflict with the language system of a non -mainstream 
speakor. Although each of these language tests migJu be dealt t^ith in 
detail, we ma> most efficientl> discuss our perspective by illustration. 
For this purpose, v^e shall focus on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (henceforth ITPA), a widely used test in several different disci- 
^JJ^-^s, particularly Ln speech pathology and learning disabilities 
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assessment. 

The ITPA consists of a battery of tests to measure various facts of 
cognitive abilities. It is essentially a diagnostic tool in which spe- 
cific abilities and disabilities in children may be delineated in order 
for remediation to be undertaken when needed (ITPA Examiner's Manual, 
1968:S), Among the various subtests is one entitled "grammatical closure," 
which was designed to "assess the child's ability to make use of the re- 
dundancies of oral language in acquiring aut^^matic habits for handling 
syntax and gramraatic inflections? (ITPA Examiner*s Manual, 1968:11), , 
While the manual mentions that the t3St elicits the ability to respond 
in terms of standard American English^ no wajrning is given about the use 
of this test with children who may speak non-mainstream varieties of 
English, The test is^ in fact, routinely administered to quite different 
dialect and social groups,. In the ^lammatic closure subtest, the child 
is asked to produce a missing word as the teiter points to a picture. 
For example^ the examiner shows a plate with two pictures on it, one with 
one bed and the other with two beds. The examiner points to the first 
picture as he says, 'Mlere is a he then points to the second pic- 
ture and says 'Here are two with the child supplying the missing 

word, ,The focus is on a particular grammatical form^ such as the plural 
~s in this case. All of the response;^ must be in standard English in 
order to be^ considered correct, 

^ fWith this background informtion in mind^ let us consider the spe- 
cific items of the grammatic closure test in terms of the grammatical 
description of AH presented In Chapter Four, Based on our contras^ive 
analysis of the items considered to be correct responses according l^o 
the test manual and the different grammatical rules of AE, we may predict 
those cases of possible divergence accounted for by the grammatical rules 
of AC. According to the manual for scoring, all these items woirld have 
to be considered ''incorrect,** even though they are governed by legitimate 
linguistic rules which simply differ from dialect to dialect. Table 33 
on p, 136 gives each of the stimulus items in the test, the responses con- 
sidered to be ''correct'' according to the test mani^al and , where appl icabl e, 
the corresponding dialect form which would be an appropriate response for 
AE speakers. In all the cases cited in the table^ the legitimate AE form 
would have to be considered incorrect according to , the scoring procedures 
in test manuals. In each case where the dialect form of AE would be dif- 
ferent from the expected correct response, we have cited the section in 
Chapter Four where this form has been discussed. 

We see, in Table 33^ tliat 2S of the 33 items in the test have alter- 
nant forms in AE, following the grammatical rules we described in Chapter 
Four, The^e are forms which are a legitimate part of the AE grammatical 
system, but, according to the instructions for scoring the test, they 
would have to be considered incorrect responses. To understand what the 
implication of such divergence ma^ be f^r diagnosis of language abilities, 
consider the hypothetical ca^e of ^ ten*ye^r^old AE speaker. Suppose 
that such a speaker obtains correct responses for ^11 of the other items 
in the test, but his appropriate AC responses are considered to be incor* 
rect according to the guidelines given for scoring this section, Wlien 
the raw score of eight correct responses is checked hith the psycholin* 
guistic age norms for this* test ^ we find his abilities to be equivalent 
to those of a child of four years ^nd five months, Tliis, of course, may 
be somewhat exaggerated, given the fact that most of the features of AE 
are variable and a particular speaker may not use all of these features 
as a part of his system. Instead we may arbitrarily say that the AE 
speaker only realizes approximately half of the potential AE altomants 
in his actual performance on such a test. This would give him a raw 
score of 20 correct responses, and his ps>chol inguistic age level 
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Table 33 



Stimulus with ^Coxvect*" 
Item Aceox:d£ii^ to Tost HanuAl 



1. Ilore is a dog. ilore aro two dcgs/dQggiii&. 

2. Thi£ C3t, is und«r the chair. Wher<> is tho cat? 

She is ovt/iany preposition'-otht^r than under-- 
indicating location). 

3. Each cKild ha£ a ball. This i& hers; and thi£ 

is. his^ 

4. This dog lik<i& to bark. Kere he is bUThing. 

5. Here is a dre££. Hor^ arc two dresses. 

6. Tho boy is opening the gat«. Itore the gito has 

bocn oi^jied. 

7. There is milk in thi£ glas£. It is a glass o£/ 

vith/fo^/o' /lot^ q£ milk - 
3. This bicyclo belongs to John. Khosc bicycle is 

it? It is Jafw^s. 
9. This boy is writing sotaothing. This is tjhat ho 

wrota/his vritteA/did urite. 
to. This i& the man's home, and this if where he 

works. Ilore he i& going to workt and horc he 

is going hoTo^/ixtck hoJtt&/to his hoias. 

11. Here it is night* and hore it is morning, tlo 

goes to Vfork first thing in tho norning^ and 
ho goes homo first thing night. 

12. This i^ti Is painting. Ko is a painter/fenco 

paintex. 

13. Th^ boy is going to eat all the cookies. How 

all tho cookies have been eAten. 

14. Ho wanted another cookie; but there Heren;t 

15. This horse is not big. This horse is big. 

This horse is even M^^r. 

16. And thi^ horse is the voiy biggest. 

17. Here is a man. Hore arc tvo taoti/gentlomsti. 

13. This aan is planting a tree. Hero the tree has 
been pi^nced. 

19. This is soap *^.*d these aro s^ap/hars o£ soap/ 

ax>x^ soa^t 

20. This chiltd has lots of blocks. This child has 

even jcore. 

21. And this child has tho tao&t. 

22. He^e is a foot. Koro are two f^c. 

23. Here is a sheep, lloro arc lots of shttep. 

24. This cookie is not very good. This cookie is 

good. This cookio is oven bettor. 

25. ' And this cookio is the very be&t. 

26. This man is hanging th<!r picture. Here the picture 

hnn boon haug. 

27. The thief is stealing the jewels. Those aro 

the jewels that he stola. 
23. Hore is a woman. H^ro aro two t^nxtn. 

29. The boy had two bananas. Il<* gave ono away; 

and<iio kept one for hinu?oif. 

30. Here is a leaf. Hore are two loaves. 

H. Here is a child. Hore are three chiidren. 

32. Herd is a mouse. Hero are two ttdco. 

33. Those children all foU 4own. Ho hurt ht^s^Mf; 

she hurt herself. The/ all hurt tbemsolves. 



his'ti 



Preposition 



f/rited/vric, 
has wrote 

at hoffKt 

q£ th& night 

a^paiMin' 
<f^t^ at^f 
eatGd 

tx>re biggor 
nost biggest 

mans/ctens 



soap$ 



foots/ £cets 
shoeps 

?cx»der 
hottest 



hanged 

stoled/^tealed 
vojaens/ yotsn^s 

hissei£ 
loafs 
children^ 
jnouses 
their solves/ 
theixseif 



Section i^l Chapter 
Fijur Where Discus&od 



possessive Pronouns 

with "A. 



Propositions 

Irregular Verbs 
Propositions 

Prepositions 

A-Vorb-ing 
Irregular Verbs 
Negation 

Comparatives G 
Superlatives 

Comparatives G 
Superlatives 

Plurals 

Plurals 



Comparatives ^ 
Superlatives 
Plurals 
Plurals 

Comparatives G 
Superlatives 

Comparatives ^, 
Superlatives 

Irregular Verbs 

Irregular Verbs 
Plurals 

Reflexive Pronouns 

Plurals 
Plurals 
Plurals 

Reflexive Protiouns 



ITPA Grarmatical Closure Subtest with ContparisQH of ''Correct" Responses 
and Appalachititi English. JUtemant Forms 
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according to this measurement woulJ be that of a child six years and eight 
months of age. This is still over three years below his actual age, and 
would, in many cases, be sufficient to recommend such a child for remedial 
language training. The implications for using such a test to assess the 
language capabilities of the AE-speaking child appear quite obvious given 
the norms of the test and the legitimate differences found in the AE 3ys* 
tern. On the basis of a test such as this, it would be quite possible to 
misdiagnose a child's language abilities and penalize him for having 
learned the language of his community. 

Testing as a Social Occasion 

Although a primary focus in this study has been the linguistic form 
of AE, the extent of sociolinguistic considerations in tests is not re* 
stricted to different linguistic items. There are other matters which 
take us beyond the limitations of systematic differences between lin- 
guistic items per se as discussed above. One of the important considera- 
tions in any test is the context of the testing situation. Testing, like 
other types of behavior, necessarily involves the existence of a social 
occasion. The testing process is not devoid of cultural context regard* 
less of how standardized the testing procedure may actually be- Testing 
is "social" in several ways. First of all, it is social in the sense 
that it involves interaction between the test aaministrator and the test 
taker. Second, it involves a particular diArision of labor that distin- 
guishes the testing situation from other aspects of behavior. And finally 
it is social in the sense that it operates on the output of socialisation 
that has taken place prior to the actual situation. 

Test construction involves elaborate plans for the manipulation of 
the subject's behavior. These plans are first based on the assumption 
that the test designer has a viable (though perhaps irnplicit) model 
which can serve as a guide for his own actions in constructing the test. 
It IS further assumed that the researcher knows the ways ir. which the 
properties of situations might influence the behavior of the subjects, 
and how to place these properties under control in the standardization 
of procedures. 

In order ta promote the orderly interpretation of data that are 
derived from the test situation, the researcher has no other alternative 
but to presume that the subject caii enter and remain in the experimental 
frame constructed for the test. In other words, he mu«t assume that the 
subject can play the researcher's game. And, if he cannot bring the sub- 
ject into the experimental frame, then there is no objectifiable way in 
Vfhich the abilities of the subject which the tester wants to measure can 
be tapped. ' 

The basic issue here, then concerns the assumption of the "sameness" 
of the environment and the irrelevance of potentially different sociali* 
lation processes which may lead to this test situation. From a socio- 
linguistic viewpoint, the question at this point is determining the ex- 
tent to which potentially different historical backgrounds may be in- 
dividualistic or cultural. We cannot completely dismiss the individual 
aspects which may result in different perceptions of the social occasion 
since there seems to be some evidence that certain individuals from all 
socio-economic groups may be adversely affectcj by the judgmental and 
competitive conditions that characterize the testing situation. But we 
must go one step farther and look at the systematic cross-cultural as- 
pects of the testing situation. For a number of reasons, \iO are led to 
believe that tho testing situation Is culturally biased in favor of par- 
ticular classes. The regulation of the testing situation, the social 
O j the test administration, the expectations of the experimental 
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frame> and the expected behavior o£ the test takers while engaged in the 
testing activity all point to a particular class orientation. Those in- 
dividuals who are not members of this class, thcn> aro likely to be at 
some disadvantage when in this situation. 

The importance of the social occasion in testing can be illustrated 
best by citing the instructions from a fairly typical test guide. The 
"hints'* fox successful test taking given below are taken from a brochure 
on taking aptitude tests, published by the U. S. Department of Labor 
(1968), but they could have come from any number of test instructions. 



(1) Get read/ for the test by taking other tests on your 
own. 

(2) Don*t let the thought of taking a test throw you, but 
being a little nervous won*t hurt you. 

(3) Arrive early, rested^ and prepared to take the test. 

(4) Ask questions until you understand what you are sup- 
posed to do. 

(5) Some parts of the test may be easier than others. 
Don*t let the hard parts keep you from doing well 
on the easier parts. 

(6) Keep time limits in mind when you take a test. 

(7) Don't be afraid to answer when you aren't sure you 
are rights but don't guess vildty. 

(8) Work as fast as you can but try not to make mistakes. 
Some tests have short time limits. 



All of the above "hints'* are really concerned with the sociatizatilon 
process involved in test taking. For example^ hint (1) deals with the 
development of test-taking as a type of social activity into which one 
should become encutturated by exposure to the process of test-taking it- 
self. Chances, of success on any given test are enhanced by having been 
exposed to previous test-type activities* whether they be other tests, 
preparatory test activities, or other socialization processes that 
simulate the types of activities called for in tests. Or, for example^ 
hints (5)* (7), and (8) deal with particular types of orientation pro- 
cedures which tell how we are to assess different variables in the test, 
ilint (5) deals with a "coping" task in which the test^taker should know 
he can compensate for the difficult parts by concentrating on the easier 
sections. Ilint (7) deals with an assessment of the rote of guessing as 
opposed to only ansvej^c^ng questions of which the test-taker is certain. 
(\nd hint (8) deals with an understanding of how the relation of time 
should be dealt with in respect to accuracy. Kow the interesting paradox 
found in the hints'tor test-taking is that a number of them are theoreti- 
cally part of the assumptions aboi't the neutrality of the testing situa- 
tion at the same time that they ate admitted as contributing factors to 
success or failure in a test. If it is admitted tliat these hints may 
change how a person scores in a test, then the assumption about neutrality 
or control of the Social occasion cannot be entirely valid. 

The importance that the social occasion may have in testing has, in 
fact* led some educators to endorse the teaching of test-taking as a dis- 
tinct^ important and leaniable skill In itself. While this may not be a 
completely satisfactory answer to the problem for other reasons, efforts 
to equalise the orientation to the testing occasion do deserve considera- 
tion. 
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Task Bias 



In addition to the aspects of the social occasion discussed above, 
testing makes certain tyjies of assumptions concerning the specific tasks 
involved in test-taking. The standardization process of testing requires 
not only that the test he uniformly administered, but that the test m^ter* 
ials be understood and interpreted uniformly by the subjects taking the 
test> The assumption that there is one correct answer is based on the 
constructor's faith that he and the test taker share a common symbolic 
background in which objects have only one meaning which is apparent to 
all. From this perspective, meaning is not negotiated and built up over 
the course of the interaction, but it is assumed to shore a commonness by 
the way in which the task is arranged. 

All tests, no matter what the focus of the particular subject m^itter, 
must start with the assumption that the test taker comprehends the in- 
structions (whether written or oral). These instruction^^ are dependent 
upon linguistic comprehension of some type, so th^tt even tests which do 
not seek to measure language skills at oil still involve language and 
certain assumptions about it. From a linguistic stondp&lnt, this in* 
volves the comprehension of sentence meanings, including the presuppoi>i- 
tions and implications of questioning. 

The obviousness of the instructions and questions bevomcs a point 
at which we must investigate the possible discrep^mcy between the inter* 
pretations of the test designer and testee. The first observation is 
that not all presumed obvious information is in f^tct necesi^arily obvious. 
In some cases, the appeal to obviousness comes from an inability to de- 
sign the task clearl> onough so that onl> the intended interpretation is 
possible, Jtowever straightforward the task may appear to the test de- 
signer, we can never exclude the possibility of ambiguity in the task. 
Although psychometric means of "validating*' procedures may exist, there 
is no assurance that this is sufficient, We kno^v, of course, that there 
are ^ number of reasons why an individual may not obtain the "correct'^ 
response, Trom our vantage point, it becomes crucial ta know exactly 
why a subject or group of subjects did not come up uith the correct re- 
sponse, A subject may give an incorrect response because he is unfamiliar 
with the vocabulary; or he may obtain the incorrect answer because he 
interpreted the question in terms of his own common sense; or because 
his presuppositions did not match ttiose of the test designer> In terms 
of potential task interference, it becomes important to identif> exactly 
why the answer is considered inappropriate b> tiie test designer but not 
by certain test-takers. One type of investigation of this is an analysis 
of errors using patterns that correlate with membership in soci^illy and 
linguistically-defined groU|)S, Itoi^ever, another investigative approach 
is avoilable that makes use of the test material itself as data (see 
Cicourel et al, 1D74 for important studies of test material as dota). 
From a sociolinguistic perspective, it becomes essential to identify 
some of the potential ways in which the task as presented ma> interfere 
with the identification of correct responses. We are here concerned not 
so niuch uith the stated protocol in test administration, but with the sub* 
tleties of the taA i^1ud\ ma> interfere with the a^i^umptLon of ^^obvious- 
ness," 

Different groups may share a desire tu succeed in their performance 
on a test, but simply interpret the protocol of "obvious'* instructions 
differcntly> Take, for example, the simple instniction to repeat some- 
thing. The first problem we must recognize that the Instructions to 
repeat allow for more than one interpretation. One interpretation calls 
for verbatim repetition, whereas another allows for simMarity in com* 
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;nunicativc content through paraphrase* The second problem lies ixi the 
assumption that the test-taker can extract from his real life uses of 
repetition (which are drastically different) and remain in the experi- 
mental frame where repetition is an end in itself. Interestingly enough, 
an informal survey of lower class children's performance on a sentence 
repetition task showed two types of departures in the performance of the 
task (King, 1972). One was a tendency to respond in terms of language 
use outside the context of the specified experimental frame which called 
for verbatim repetition. Thus^, aske<l to repeat a sentence like "Is the 
car in the garage?" while being shown a picture of a car in the garage, 
many children chose to answer by giving the information relevant to the 
qaestion rather than simply repeating the question. ITiis, ot course, as 
a reasonable way to respond to a question — outside the specialized testing 
situation. The other problem involved a tendency to give more detail 
than the verbatim repetition called for in the response. In essence, 
many of the stimuli were paraphrased rather than repeated verbatim* FTom 
the children's perspective, the paraphrase had to be interpreted as an 
attempt to succeed at the task, but from the test designer's perspective, 
the task was not followed as prescribed. Strict verbatim was the avenue 
for success in this task, not detailed recapitulation. But suppose the 
child's experience suggests that positive value should be placed on those 
types of language use which might involve a paraphrase or caricature of 
what a first party has said rather than verbatim recall. One can see 
how interpretations of this sort would lead to serious misunderstandings 
of the "simple" instructions to repeat. 

Quite obviously, task interference may be rt cted in the choice of 
a general method for obtaining the desired information. The information 
which the test taker has to give back is relatively constant, but ere 
method may tap this information to a much greater extent than another. 
Consider^ for example^ the notion of "i^rd knowlcdge^^ as an illustration. 
Word knowledge may be obtained in a number of different ways, one of 
which is synonymy. The notion of s^Tionywy as such involves a task which 
is fairly well restricted to the teijting situation and fairly educated 
variting styles. This, however, is not to say that the notion of "word 
knowledge" is not found outside of these situations. There is ample 
evidence that all individuals cangive approximate definitions or uses 
of words, but it does not necessarily involve the notions of "word re- 
placeabillty" which is a part of synonymy. v\s Meier (1973:10) puts it: 



A synonym is only one approach to "word definition" and 
involves a quite abstract notion about the replaceability 
of one word for another. If pressed for a "meaning*" 
children (and adults) generally give a story example 
that describes the word or coatext which uses it appro^ 
priately. 



Similarly, antonym/ i? another method commonly used to get ut the 
notion of word meaning or relationship. tEowever, the notion of opposition 
may in fact imply different relationships than those which the test de- 
signer intends when he illustrates the notion with an "obvious" ex- 
ample of antonymy. Meier points out that the notion of opposite may 
in fact quite legitimately be interpreted as something which is "very 
different." liy this interpretation items like "tall" and "far" might 
be considered opposite^* just as surely as "tall" and "short." Failure 
to obtain the "correct" notion of antonymy might then be interpreted 
not as a result of an inability to get the right answer, but as a result 
of focus on a different relationship. The assumed neutrality of ta:;ks 
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must indeed be questioned as it relates to different individuals and dif- 
ferent social groups. Middle class children, because of their familiarity 
with specific tasks as they are employed to get certain types of infer- 
mation, would appear to hold a serious advantage over their working class 
counterparts in playing the test game. Given the fact that testing tasks 
involve a particular type of extraction from real life language tasks^ the 
only way an equal chance for success can be assured for all social groups 
is to ensure similar familiarities with the tasks. 

Principles to Guide the Test User 

In the previous sections we have presented a sociolinguistic per- 
spective on testing. We have also provided examples of the types of po- 
tential sociolinguistic interference that may be found in tests. At this 
point, we may summarize our discussion by setting forth some principles 
to guide the test user in the consideration of tests. Although some 
of the principles relate specifically to a sociolinguistic perspective on 
testing, others are more general in nature. In terms of general stand- 
ards and guidelines for tests, ^e would strongly recommend that all test 
users become familiar with the principles set forth in standards for 
EdacationaX and Psychological Tests, which gives a much more extended set 
of guidelines* 

Principle 1: The test user must compare what the test claims to be 
testing with what it actually tests. It cannot always be assumed that a 
test actually assesses what it claims to. With respect to language, we 
Tuust ask what aspects of a language are actually being tested as compared 
to what the test claims to tap. All tests which consistently differentiate 
groups of individuals measure sometl^ing^ but not necessarily what they set 
out to measure. For example, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, which 
is widely used in a number of different disciplines^ may be an effective 
measure of a person's receptive ability to recognize the pictorial re* 
ferents of dialectally-specif ic lexical items. ThiSj however^ is quite 
different from the general claims about assessing vocabulary acquisition 
it makes^ let alone any indications of intelligence which may be a deri- 
vative of the test. The initial question of content validity is the 
touchstone for evaluating any testing instrument. 

thrinciple 2: The test user roust consider the types of assumptions 
which undorline^the testing task. Tests which involve participation of 
some type involve certain assumptions about the nature of this participa- 
tion. The range of assumed abilities myj of course^ vary greatly from 
test to test. Por example, one, test of language may require only that 
a child show recognition of a pictorial reference through the activity 
of pointing. Others may involve the assumption of reading ability and 
an orientation of a particular multiple choice format. If the assumptions 
necessary for performance on the test cannot be met satisfactorily by 
all the test takers, then the test will prohibit the collection of ade- 
quate data on the actual test items. 

Principle 3: The test tisor must ask what specific problents may be 
encountered by the speaker of a /ion -mainstream variety of English* 
Given the current faddishness of ridiculing tests, it is impei"ative for 
the test user to give an account of the specific ways in which a test my 
hold potential for bias. Tor example^ we have given specific cases where 
the speaker of AH may be expecteU to give alternant forms according to 
the grammatical rules for AC. The demand for specific information natural- 
ly requires a knowledge oC the dialect in ^^uestion and available reference 
works. In cases where descriptive reference works may not be available, 
the observant test user may pay attention to the linguistic form of an 
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individual and check his usage against that of the speaker's pe^rs to see 
if test performance can be attributed to a legitimate dialect difference 
or not. 

Principle 4: The test user should consider the accessibility of 
information on individual Iteias In the test from the scoring. In some 
cas6S, recurrent patterns in the answers of test takers may give impor* 
tant clues as to the nature of sociolinguistic int^rfer^nc^, Tn order 
to perform the type of it^m analysis necessary to dis .over such patterns^ 
however, it is necessary to be able to retrieve not or^ly information on 
specific test items, including the categories of "wrong" answers. Un- 
fortunately, there are a number of standardized tests where the results 
are available only in terms of total scores. This means that there is no 
potential for looking at the distiilution of specific responses. On one 
lovely test scores must be considered ^5 important sociolinguistic data, 
and there are a number of ways in which the data can be analyzed if the 
test user has access to information on specific itemi^. Without such spe- 
cific information, howeverj the sociolinguistic usefulness of test results 
is minitnal , 

Principle 5: The^test user should know how to Interpret the results 
of a test for non^jna Inst ream spe&kers. Given the possible ways in which 
a test may systematically favor certain groups, it become^ essential to 
know how the results from a given test must he interpreted. For e,xample, 
it is important to know what a raw score of 8 out of 55 correct responses 
on the ITPA grammatic closure subtest may mean for the AE speaker who 
systematically uses legitimate AE alternants for many of the items which 
would have to be scoied incorrect according to the directions for scoring 
in the test manual. The language capabilities of such a speaker may be 
very different from that of the speaker of the mainstream variety who 
obtains a score of 8 or the AE speaker who obtains a low score not because 
of the AE alternants but because he has a genuine language disability. 

Principle 6: The test user must know wh^t justifiable classifications 
^nd assessntents can be made in light of the test's potential for sociolln' 
guistlc bias, Ultimatelyj the use of test results in the decision-making 
process is the most crucial aspect for the test user to consider. Given 
the potential for bias that many tests hold^ the test user must proceed 
with e,xtreme caution in accepting diagnoses and classifications based on 
test scores. In fact* it is reasonable to suggest that no diagnosis or 
classification of language capabilities should be mad<i sol<*ly on the basis 
of a standardized test score. Evidence from tests must be coupled with 
other types of data, including observations outside of the testing situa* 
tion. Ultimately, attention must be given to the individual's use of 
language in a number of different social settings before any decision 
can be made regarding a child*s language capabilities. 

An Illustrative Ca!:e 

The principles set forth above ma> be illustrated by turning again 
to an actual test, for illustrative purposes, we have chosen the lan- 
guage skills Subtest of le California Achievement T<*st (1965). ^hich has 
fairly wide distribution in various sections of the United States, We 
observe that the Ciiliforniii Achievement lest is designed ''for the measure- 
ments evaluation, and diagnosis of school achievement'* (CAT Manual, 
1965:2), While this is ^liat the tc5t claims to be measuring i^ith refer- 
ence to languago, the language subtest turns out, for the most part^ to 
be a test in the recognition of written standard English sentences. 
This recognition may or may not be related to skills aUiieved in school, 
for the speaker of a non^mainstrcam variety whty is being taught standard 
''^*'sh in School, it might relr** to school aehlcvement, however, for 
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the Speaker of a mainstream variety who comes to school speaking a main* 
Stream variety, it has no direct relation to what is being learned in the 
schools. There is, then, a discrepancy between what the test claims to 
be testing and what it actually assesses for different groups of speakers 
(Principle 1) . 

The test makes two important assumptions about the test-taker's par- 
ticipation in the task (Principle 2)* For one, it assunes reading ability. 
Although the recognition of standard English may e^ist independent of 
reading, it cannot be tapped here unless the child can read. Furthermore, 
the test presumes familiarity in a mutually exclusive response format such 
are! 

as He < > my cotisin. One additional point in terms of the task involves 

the instructions to "make an X on the one you think is correct in each 
sentence." This direction requires that a child extract from the typical 
real'life situation, where the x is used to cross out wrong answers* 

The specific items which may vary in this test for the AB Speaker 
as opposed to that of the speaker of a mainstream variety are seen on 
p. 144 in Table 34 ^.Principle 3). In this case, the answers considered 
correct according to the * manual are itaHcized. In those caSeS 
where an alternant form hOLi^U be acceptable according to the rules of At, 
we have listed the section in Chapter Tour where the particular rule is 
discussed 

Of the 25 items in the test, there are 15 in which the alternant 
form i^ the list of choices is a legitimate AE linguistic item. In these 
15 cases, the AE speaker who intuitively follows the rules of his dialect 
will obtain answers which would be marked incorrect. The speaker of a 
mainstream variely, however, should obtain correct responses here simply 
by following intuitively the rules of his dialect. 

The scoring of the test may provide a breakdown in terms of the 
individual items if Hand-scored (Principle 4). It if; unclear if the 
altsrnate procedure involving machine scoring allows for the retrieval 
of an^w^rs to individiv^l items, but Aich information would appear neces- 
sary to see how much inxJuence the speaker's intuitive rules of AE may 
actunUy have on his answers. 

The interpretation of re.srlts for the speaker of a non-mainstream 
variety can best be done by (comparison with what the results may mean 
for the speaker of a mainsri-eam variety (Principle 5J * For the majority 
of items, the n** in;,titam dialect speakers are tested on the recognition 
of their mainstream dialect rules in waiting. Following their 'ntuitions 
in terms of the rules they have ac<luired from their community, 4,hey should 
obtain correct responses without assistance from the schooK For speakers 
of a non-mainstream variety, however, it measures the ability to recognise 
written standard English, a dialect different from the one they have ac* 
quired in their community. Dependence ^n intuitions from the dialect 
they have acquired would lead them t'o rcspor^ses ^ulte different from that 
of mainstream dialect speakers.* If standard English is being taught in 
the school J then the test might tap some facet of ^^liool achievement in 
language for the speaker of a non-mainstream variety. It is, however, 
inappropriate to compare results from the mainstroiim and non-mainstream 
speakers as aspects of school achievement, since the test may be measuring 
quite different things In each case. 

In connection with the observations made above, the test user should 
know what legitimate assessments can be made on the basis of this test 
(Principle 6)* As an indicator of the recognition of written standard 
English in a particular testing format, it may hold some validity Ibw> 
ever, as an assessmert instrument of basic school achievement in language 
it must be viewed quite c^iutiouSly, for the rt.sults may Kad to 
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Stlaulus t^ich "Correct" 
Itaa According T&st ttanu Al 

2. Can you l^^t ) 



90 y 



J. Beth l^cifiej 
4. Nc 



hone a'^^ cricit. 
tolJ to sit down. 



J too 1 

S. Karfc read the potn Wo / class* 



^ 6. 


siste^r 


7. 


1 hdvc rCi^o 


3. 






(r) « 


10. 






■ (fro) ' 



old. 



(cfusol 
then / two 

1 nice girl. 



the cow In the ham. 
9 good piipll. 

coMd J to door, 
r didn't hear i^^^ 



noise. 
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no ducks on Ukc. 



Tabic 1^ 

Section in Chapter Four StintuJus vith ''Co^J^ocO'' 



on in Chapter Four Stimulus vith ''CorJ^ocO'' 



Irregular Verbs 

Sub j cet "Verb Concord 



Object Pronoun Fonas 
Irregular Verbs 



IS. 



try not to to 



audi. 



/this LejTol 

Is 1 chiJ J pencil? 

J them I 

18. She «SI1 sive no {those] 

19. Wo hav<- I^HUnc^ nanjf blocks. 

rcanl 

20. Khcn {fluiyf ' ogaln? 



read very well, 
/them \ 



doMs. 



21 . She 
22^ She and 



read ver^ well, 
are ^.^od friends. 



{do^sn * t\ 
doft't J 

(le) 

23. I Just (befiunf ^ lessons 
Writtenf 



24. I have Just 
2S 



a poev. 



Aron't f houses p^iintc^ MhiteT 



Irregular Verbs 
(tulCiple tJe^ation 
Subject -Verb Concord 

Calii^mi^ Achievement Test vittt AE Altorriant rorm* 



Section io C/tapter Four 
y/wre AE jitomant ^Hscuss^^d 



Object Protwun Foms 

Object Pronoun Forms 
Irregular Vo/bs 

Subject-Vorb Concord 
Object Pronoun Forms 
Irregular Verbs 
Irregular Verbs 
Sub)cec-Verb Concord 
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unfounded conclusions. 

LANGUAGE ARTS AND DIALECT DIVERSITY 

There are several different educational issues related to language 
arts and di'^lect diversity. These include the teaching of spoken standard 
English^ written standard English^ and the role of the study of dialect- 
diversity as a part of the general educational background of the language 
arts student. Although these different aspects are inter-related in many 
ways, shall discuss them separately here. 

Spoken Standard English 

One of the most controversial educational issues related to the study 
of non-mainstream varieties concerns the teaching of spoken standard 
English, ^tany linguists and educators hold strong convictions about this 
issue. There appear to be essentially tww dimensions of this controversy, 
one relating to the philosophical position on whether standard English 
should be taught and the other relating to the reality of the prospects 
for success in teaching spoken standard English. 

There are several different goals that an educator may have in teach- 
ing standard English. One possible goal, which has fairly solid histori- 
cal roots^ has become known as ^vadicationism. The goal of eradication ism 
is to eliminate the various phonological and grammatical forms that are 
socially stigmatized replacing them i^ith their standard English counter- 
parts. For example, eradicating such features for AE speakers would in- 
volve an attempt to eliminate the use of multiple negatives, various AE 
patterns of irregular verbs, or perfective do^e. At the same time^ the 
goal would be to replace each one with its st^'.ndard English correspondence. 
In many cases^ the motivation for this position is based on the conviction 
that nonstandard forms are simply corruptions of standard English that 
lead to cognitive deficits and learning disabilities. The indefensibility 
of this vievg as discussed previously weakens the position of eradication ism 
from T^e perspective of most linguists. A different incentive for this 
position comes from thepiemise that nonstandard English forms^ although 
they are linguistically and cognitively the ec^ual of their standard 
English counterparts^ still confer a social stigma on their speakers. 
For this reason, some educators feel that such features should be elimi- 
nated in order to allow the student the full opportunity to enter main- 
stream society. In this case^ the position is not advocated on the 
basis of a belief in the linguistic inferiority of non-ma in stream vari- 
eties^ but r.ither as a means of acconododating the ''social realities" 
of our society. It should be noted^ however, that such accommodation 
assumes the inevitability of existent language prejudices^ and is 
therefore open to Qne<ition on this basis. 

An alternative to eradication ism is bidlalectalism. In bidialec- 
talism^ standard English is taught^ but Mith no effort to eradicate the 
student's non-mainstream variety. At the end of the teaching process^ 
the student ideally would be able to u.*>e cither standard or nonstandard 
forms as the situation required. Bidialectalism overtly rejects the 
notion that nonstandard English forms are inherently inferior, but like 
eradicationism, it does assume that the social stigmatization of non- 
standard English is b^th significant and inevitable. Some object to 
this position because it accepts the existent Unguistlr prejudices of 
American society while others have questioned bidialectalism on the 
basis that it often has the same end result as eradicationism rather 
than achieving the espoused goal of co-existent varieties appropriate 
rferent situations* 
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The third alternative is to mointain non-ma instrcom dialects with no 
attempt to teach standard English either as a replacement for the non-main- 
stream variety or as an addition to it. 'Fhis position has been set forth 
most strongly in two articles by Sledd (1969; 1972). Sledd maintains that 
attention should be devoted |to an attock on the negative language attitudes 
of those who impose their linguistic prejudi:es on others. While some sup- 
port this moral ideal, there are those who point out that attitudinal 
change is often slow and incomplete. Meanwhile, those who are penalixed 
on the basis of their speech are asked to bide their time until society 
changes its attitude toward them. The practical consequences for the 
speaker of a non-roainstream variety, given current language attitudes, 
may not be justified in terms of the moral ideal. 

Various arguments eould, of course, be extended in favor of or in 
opposition to each of the positions given above. Our purpose here is not 
to be exhaustive in our treatment, but simply to set forth the possible 
^alternatives. It should, however, be noted that there is no "safe" posi- 
tion among the alternatives. Advocates of eradication ism faee the ire 
of many ^ho aceept the legitimacy of non-mainstream varieties. To en- 
dorse bldialectalism invites the criticism of traditional educators and 
language purists on the one hand, and on the >tiier hand evokfiS objections 
from the more outspoken critics for eompromising moral ideals for the 
sake of "social reality." And, the position that sta.ndard English should 
not be taught brings strong opposition from those who^ for one reason or 
another^ believe in the importance of knowing standard English in our 
society. 

Even if wc take the position that standard English should be taught 
for one reason or another, we are still facM with the question of how 
successful we can expect to be in teaching it. Past history seems to 
indicate that there is considerable reason for pessimism. It is quite 
possible to come to the conclusion that the influence of the school 
teacher with respf^ct to the teaching standard English is minimal at best. 
Speakers who start out spf^aking .i variety of non-mainstream English but 
then find it necessary to use standard English will learn it. On the 
other hand, many students have been quite resilient In resisting the 
attempts of the school to teach them stondard English, The reason is 
that learning spoken language is different from some othf^r types of 
learning and it cannot be brought about witn methods and materials alone. 
It appears that the desire on the part of tj*e loarner to become a member 
of the group represented by the speakers of the new language variety is 
a crucial motivational factor in If^aming success. Iterman (1961:162-163) 
notes; 



If, OS our analysis would Indicate, group references 
play an important part in the choiee of a language, 
^t would follow that the readiness of a person to 
learn and use a seeond language may depend In part 
on the measure? of his willingness to identify with 
the group with which the language is associated-^ 
or, at any rate, on his desire to reduce the social 
distance between himself and that groups 



Language learning is somewhat different from other types of learning 
in that it depends very heavily on a psychological tactor of group refer- 
ence. If this motivation is present, non-mainstream dialect speakers 
can be expected to learn standard English, with or without formal teach- 
ing. \fter all, the schools, in one form or a^iother, have attempted to 
teach standard English, but for some time, it is only tliose individuals 

non-mainstream groups who are upwardly mobile in their social status 
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or aspiratiors who consistently learn and use standard Enf>lish forfiis. 

If the group reference factor is present ond the student is oriented 
toward learning standard* Engl ish, a well-Uesigncd program my aid in 
guiding h. student toward this goal. There are various methodologies 
which have proposed, including the utilization of techniques developed 
by linguists for teaching foreign languages to speakers of English, (For 
a summary of one such technique, see Feigtnbaum, I960; 1970)- Rather 
than detail here the various types of methodologies which might be used^ 
it is more appropriate to set forth some guidelines that may serve as a 
basis for tht; development of adequate strategies for teaching standard 
English, 

1, The teaching of standard English must take into account the im- 
portance of the group reference factor. As mentioned above, the group 
refer<!nce factor may be the most essential variable in the success of 
teaching spoken standard English, This is, unfortunately, the most dif- 
ficult aspect to incorporate into materials since it is so dependent upon 
social relation net(;^rks and aspirations of^^^n not under the control of 
the fonnal educational system. Efforts to motivate students In terms 

of future employment opportunities are often illusionary and pretentioui». 
In many cases, the motivational factor must be assumed before the formal 
teaching ^f standard English begins. Because of this assumption, there 
are some educators who feel that, formal instruction in standard English 
should be an optional rather than an obligatory part of a school curricu- 
lum. In this way, systematic instruction is provided for students who 
want to learn standard Caglish while those who feel no need for it are 
not subjected to a curriculum that would probably be ineffectual ^or 
them anyway. 

2, The ffOtils for teaching spoken standard English should be clearly 
recoifnized in the teaching program. It is essential to keep the goals 
clearly ir forefront in establishing an effective program for teaching 
standard English* The curriculum should be reflective of the goal both 
philosophically and methodologically. If, for example, the goal is bi- 
dialectalism rather than eradicatiotusm, then such an approach must be 
formally integrated into the materials. It is question ible whether a 
program can be effective in terms of bidialectalism if all the materials 
are structured unidircctionally; that is with all of the exercises in- 
volving some type of translation from the nonstandard to the standard 
form. In such a ca^e, the materials may end up looking like they endorse 
eradicate on ism even if the overtly stated goal is bidialectalism. One 

of the innovations wf Tcigenbauin's materials (Feigenbaum, 1970) is the 
active use of strategies which require both the teacher and student to 
use nonstandard forms in the Course of the exercises, so that the trans- 
lation exercises flow in both directions. 

The goals of the curriculum must also consider the appropriateness 
of language usage in terms of the nijnstandard and standard Cnglish forms. 
Just as there are conte,'tts in which standard Tngllsh is appropriate, 
there are contexts in which a non-ir.aijjstrcar variety is appropriate. The 
teaching of standard Cnglish must be full^ cognizant of this contextual 
sensitivity and include it □$ a part of the teaching ,trategy. Although 
there may be a number of different methods by which learning activities 
toward this goal can be structured (e.g. role playing, setting up dif- 
ferent contexts of real life situations), the integration of this sen- 
sitivity into the curriculum is crucial, 

5, ThQ teaching of s-tandaxd English should Jbe coupled with in£or~ 
station on the nature of dialect diversity* Students should know that the 
reason they are learning standard Hnglish is not related to any linguistic 
inadequacy of their own system or their failure t^^earn tho English lan- 
-""^ They should be taught about the syBtematic stiJ^ictu-e of their own 
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language system and the patterned nature of language differences. Speakers 
of a non-mainstream variety should be given the social basis for learning 
an alternative system instead of a fallacious linguistic reason.. 

4^ The teaching of standard English should be based o^ an under- 
standing of the sytejnatic differences between the standard ^nd nonstandard 
form. Materials will be most effective if they are based on a knowledge 
of the relationship between the features of the mainstream variety and 
its non -mainstream counterpart. For example, any attempt to teach a main- 
streaai alternative to AE should start with a knowledge of the systemHtic 
differences between the varieties, such as those described in Chapters 
Three and Four. An understanding of the similarities and differences in 
the rules of the varieties provides important Input into the construction 
of loaterials. 

Consideration of linguistic differences in rules may also be an im- 
portant factor in ordering the materials with respect to the teaching of 
different features. For example, Wolfram (1970a) has suggested that stand- 
ard English teaching should starts other things being equal, with those 
rules which are more general in their effect rather than those affecting 
restricted sets or individual lexical ^Items. An understanding of the sys- 
tematic differences between the standard and nonstandard forms can help 
eliminate many of the unnecessf*ry features which are focused on in some 
current materials as well as assist in the consideration of priorities In 
terms of the teaching of various standard English forms. 

5. The variety of spoken standard English taught should be real- 
istic In terms of the language norms of the Community. The variety of 
standard English which is taught should reflect the local community norms. 
That is, the basis of any instruction should be the informal standard 
English norm of the regional variety rather than a formal standard English 
no* actually used in the region. Tt must be remenibered *.hat some aspects 
of social diagnostlcity are quite sensitive to regional differences. 
Teaching should focus on items that are socially stigmatised within the 
particular region rather than some of the regional characteristics which ^ 
may carry minimal social stigma. Grammatical variables are more prone to 
have general social significance in terms of different regions of the 
United States* and therefore, should probably be given priority over 
those phonological and lexical differences khich tend to be more regional- 
ly sensitive. 

Although other guidelines might be added to those given above, the 
essential factor which emerges from these principles is the serious con- 
sldei-ation that must bo given to the teaching of standard English. If it 
is to be taught, a number of important issues must be dealt with in order 
to improve the prospect for success, it is not a subject which can be 
taught as a haphazard and tangential adjunct to other subject matter. If 
it is treated Incidentally in connection with other education skills such 
as math, science, reading, and so forth, the failure of students to speak 
standard English may become an unnecessary obstacle to the acquisition 
of more central edueation skills. 

Written Standard [English 

In the consideration of written standard I;nglish» it is important 
to look carefully at the needs of students in different types of writing 
situations. Tliere are some situation;^, such as in a personal letter to 
a peer or family member, where it may be unnecessary to insist on written 
standard English in every detail. However, in most **gfficiar* .situations 
such as filling out forms, composing business letters, etc.* The ability 
to write standard English can be important, and so developing this ability 
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is an appropriate goal for a languago arts toachor to set for students* 
Even those most adamantly opposed to teaching spoken standard English 
wuld concede this requirement. 

In the process of teaching written standard English, it is useful 
for the teacher to be able to distinguish between three different types 
of problems in writing. First of all, there are problems in organisation 
and the logical progression of an argument or narration. This type of 
problem is, at some point, quite common to practically everyone who leams 
how to write and is not related to dialect differences as such. The writ- 
ing process, although a derivative of speaking, is in some respects quite 
different from speaking and certain problems may be related to this dif- 
ference* There are, for exanqjle, different stylistic conventions which 
characterise writing in contrast with speaking. There is also a different 
type of editing process which results from the visual representation of 
speech as opposed to the auditory editing process of spoken language. The 
progression of writing vis-a-vis speaking also involves a different rate 
of speed. Tor example, writing takes somewhat longer to produce than 
speaking in most in&tanci?s, and this may cause certain types of problems 
^r the beginning writer* There may be a tendency to **jump ahead*' in 
the progression of writing since the time taken to write down one sen- 
tence may put a writer several thoughts ahead of what he is actually 
writing. These sorts of problems, however, are characteristic of the in- 
herent difference between the written and spoken mes^sage and can affect 
anyone learning to write, regardless of the variety of language spoken* 

Other difficulties may stem from the mechanical aspects of learning 
how to wriye. Certain types of errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar may not be traceable to any difference in the spoken variety of 
a language, but are simply part of the arbitrary, but conventional usage 
of certain mechanisms in writing. For example, the system of capitali- 
sation in English writing, the use of periods, commas, and certain arbi- 
trary spellings are aspects of the English system that any speaker of 
English must master, regardless of their dialect. TJms, the spelling of 
to for too or laicd for laid, the failure to use commas in a series of 
items, the failure to use quotation marks, and so forth, are simply 
latcd to the mechanical aspects of learning to write in English. 

There is, however, a thirJ type of problem caused by dialect dif- 
ferenf'es* In these cases, grammatical problems or spelling errors may 
be based on influence from the spoken language. While formal differences 
between written and spoken language certainly exist In all varieties of 
English, the extent of the influence of spoken language on writing may be 
greater for the speaker of a non-mainstream variety. Viewed in terms of 
a continuum, we may present the differences between the spoken and written 
language in Figure 6. 



Pigure 6 * 

Written Formal Informal Nonstandard 

SE Spoken SE Spoken SE English 

I \ \ , i 



Continuujw of Difference In Written and Spoken Uingua<fe 



M this continLjum* we see that non-mainstream varjettes of English would 
^--ther removed from written standard English than Jither formal or 
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infornial spoken standard English, although none of the spoKcn varieties 
may be cxactljr identical to the written standard language. 

In the strictest sense, those aspects of writing related to dialect 
differences are not errors at all, but are simply the reflection in writing 
of the differences in grammar^ phonology, and verbal expression between the 
non -main St ream dialect and the standard one by which the writing is being 
judged. In one set of freshman compositions written by non^mainstream 
speakers, over 40 percent of all items marked by teachers as errors could 
be related to the influence of speech (Wolfram and Fasold, 1974:203). 
While the extent of spoken language influence may not be this high in all 
casesj it must be recognised that the influence of spoken language on 
writing can be substantial. For example, suppose a writer spelled both 
pin and pen or tinder and tender with an i. Although this mighty on 
initial glance, simply be considered a mechanical error^ it may instead be 
a reflection of dialect influence if the speaker do^^ not contrast the i 
and e before a nasal sound. SimiZarljr* a speaker of AE who pronounces 
once as oncet might be tempted to place the t on this item in the writing 
(see Chapter Three). In such cases^ the commonly^ used suggestion to 
"sound out" the spelling might turn out to confuse rather than clarify 
the writing problem. Similar problems may relate to grammatical rules. 
Thus a speaker of AE who writes a sentence such as Yesterday it v*as a man 
cooie in the hoase might be reflecting influence from his spoken language 
in several instances. For one, the choice of the expletive it corres- 
ponding to there in standard English could be derived from a feature of 
his spoken dialect. The use of the present form of the verb come in a 
past tense context may also be reflective of the AE system with respect 
to irregular verbs (see Chapter Four). Finally^ the absence of a relative 
pronoun is not necessarily due to a careless omission of a word in writings 
but may rather be a result of the relative- pronoun deletion rule operating 
in the dialect. There is, then, a considerable amount of spoken dialect 
divergence which ma> be responsible for certain types of writing problems. 

In the teachirg of writings the first step toward effective instruc- 
tion involves an accurate diagnosis of the various types of potential 
problems. To treat these different categories as one general problem may 
confuse the student so that it becomes difficult for the teacher to ef- 
fectively deal with the writing problem. Naturally, the differentiation 
of dialect influence from other types of writing difficulties presumes 
that the teacher knows what th't predominant features of the spoken dia- 
lect are and how they operate. In this regard, the descriptive aspects 
of AE given in Chapters Three and Four ma> be used as a reference to the 
areas where spoken forms could potentially have an influence on the 
writing of AB-speaking students. 

The accurate identification of different dimensions of writing prob* 
lems may be a first step in setting priorities in the development of 
writing skills. Thu!>, for example^ theme development and the logical 
progression of a thought may be given first priority at one stage of de- 
velopment, followed by an emphasis of mechanical skills at another stage^ 
and dialect influence at still another stage. Although the writer may 
eventually need to deal with all t^pes of i^riting problems in developing 
capabilities in written standard English, the eventual goal miglit be 
reached most efficiently by structuring metho..^ ^ to deal with different 
problems at different stages, furthermore^ the dimension of dialect in- 
fluence in writing ma> call for the development of pedagogical materials 
which are qualitatively different from cvjrrently available materials. 
For example, certain types of editing processes and exercises reltited to 
dialect influence may be different from tho^e rel.iting to mechanic.il types 
of problems. Tlius^ contrastive drills analogous to those set forth b> 
O Jtum (1970) for spoken standard Lnglish might be u^ed for tOiiLhing 
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written standard English. Aspects ot dialect influence in writing may 
also be utilitzed in teaching about the nature of dialect diversity and 
the difference between written and spoken language. 

Integrating Dialect Diversity into Language Arts 

In addition to the considerations of standard spoKen and written 
English discussed above, we should note the potential that the .study of 
A£ has for the investigation of dialect diversity and general linguistic 
inquiry a part of languaf.e arts. In a number of the more recent lan- 
guage arts materials developed for both primary and secondary levels,-^ 
the nature of dialect diversity has; been given some attention. Within 
this context, the study of A£ can provide a rich data source for the 
first-hand observation of such diversity. For the most part, individuals 
within the Ap|>alachian range are aware of language differences between 
this area and other regions of the Unitei States. Unfortunately, in 
many cases, such diversity is often seen in terms of unwarranted stereo- 
types rather than as a valid object of study in order to determine the 
nature of these differences. Data from the Al; system can provide a base 
from which an accurate understanding of the systematic nature of lin- 
guistic diversity could be developed. Both individual introspection and 
the collection of samples from other residents in the area may serve as 
a data base.. 

The knowledge of a language is a somewhat unique kind of knowledge 
in that a spc ' er has it simply by virtue of the fact that he speaks a 
language. While much of this knowledge is, to be sure, on a tacit rather 
than a conscious level, it allows the potential for systematic tapping 
that few disciplines can match. Examining how a speaker of AE uses his 
language provides a natural laboratory for making generalisations based 
on an array of data, tn this context^ our knowledge of the language can 
be used as the basis for hypothesizing rules which govern the use of par- 
ticular linguistic items. These hypotheses, formulated on the bi^sis of 
Initial observation, can then be checked against additional data that we 
provide as speakers of a language. In a sense, then, hypothesis con- 
struction and testing as an approach to the nature of scientific inquiry 
can be examined through the unique laboratory of language. While the 
formalization of particular aspects of the system may call for specific 
training, it is quite clear that accurate generalizations are not the 
unique dornain of the Professional linguist, they are open to any speaker 
of a language. From this perspective, the speaker of AC should be en- 
couraged to use his knowledge of the system as an introduction to the 
systematic nature of dialect diversity. 

Although the above suggestion may, at first glance, seem s«^mewhat 
abstract and removed from the actual situation in the language arts class- 
room, it can readily be translated into practical language arts exercises. 
For example, tnke an item such as perfective or completive done. In an 
attempt to introduce students to the systematic way in which this form 
operates, a teacher might ask them to construct sentences where the time 
or aspect perspective makes the use of done permissible. This would then 
be compared with instances where it would not be permissible. On the 
basis of the acceptable and unacceptable contexts, students may then come 
up with a hypothesis which in turn could be checked against the data* 
The rules must, of course, ultimately account for all but only tne cases 
where the form is permissible. The significatice of such an exercise lies 
as much in the process as in tlie result. Tliat is, the fact that the stu- 
dents provide the data* roake the hypothesis, and then clicck this against 
the data is an important aspect of learning. In this way, students may 
1— ibout the nature of scientific in<iuir> in language and the systematic 
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nature of linguistic diversity. Many of the descriptive featui^es in 
Chapters Three and Pour would lend themselves convenientl> to such types 
of exercises. In fact, hypotheses that students arrive at may be checked 
with the ajialyses provided here, and revisions made on this basis. While 
this type of exercise may appear to be more appropriate to students on a 
secondary level, such an approach has been experimented with quite suc- 
cessfully on a primary level as well. 

In addition to the use of introspective techniques such as those de- 
scribed above, it is possible to use the linguistic diversity within Ap- 
palachia itself to considerable advantage in the language arts curriculum. 
For example, language change can be exainined through the comparison of 
speakers from different age levels. As we mentioned in previous chapters 
an important dimension of the diversity within AE relates to age differ- 
ences. Students could interview older and middle-aged residents and then 
look for ways in which their own usage differed from that observed in the 
interviews. Here again, we must point out that the expertise of the pro- 
fessional linguist is not necessary to make valid observations. 

The use of the community as a base for looking at diversity within 
Appalachia may have advantages other than the examination of age differ- 
ences. For one, it may serve as an impetus to look at the roots of the 
English language as it has'developed through the years. In this way, the 
study of the history of the English language can be a meaningful and vib- 
rant subject matter for classroom discussion. Another advantage of send*^ 
ing students into the community itself relates to the preservation of the 
cultural and oral traditions of the region, ThiDre is, for example', a rich 
oral tradition and verbal art which has developed around story^tel ling in 
Appalachii, An indication of the recognition of this art is found in the 
fact that most people in the community can readily recall individuals who 
are recognized as "good story-tellers," Using sucn residents as sources 
for preserving the traditions of the region could be a rewarding activity 
as well as provide an opportunity to look at the art of story-telling. 
The qualities that ir^ke a person a good story-teller could be investigated 
by comparing different individuals recognized as story-tellers as well as 
by eliciting comments from the community concerning the characteristics of 
a good story. While wc shall uot detail them here, there are many ways 
in which community themes can be tapped in meaningful educational and cul- 
tural ways. The success of Eliot Wigginton's Foxfii^e (1972) collections 
attests to the cultural and educational advantages of using the community 
itself as a primary source language ^r^s. In the context of the lin- 
guistic tradition of Appalachia, there i, great opportunity for the Ian-' 
^uage arts specialist to use first-hand dnta in a meaningful way in the 
education of children from the region. In many cases, however, such re- 
sources are not going to be tapped if activities are limited to the con- 
ventional approaches to the curriculum in language arts. The creative 
language arts specialist will have to go beyond such sources in utilizing 
the potential of the community itself^ Although this admittedly requires 
a different type of preparation and some creativity, langunge arts spe- 
cialists who invest their energy in Such an effort should reap rich re- 
wards for their work, 

DIALECT DIVERSITY AND RGADING 

As we saw in the Jast section in f'igure 6, the distance from written 
Standard Fngllsh to non'malnstroam varieties of English Is greater than 
that to varieties of spoken standard nngli,<>h* This fact nnturally has im- 
plications for children acquiring the skill of reading, since they bring 
with them the variety of English from the cc^rarminity around them and nrc 
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EdyAcatxon^l Implications of Dialect Diversity 



With an inventory of features such as that found in Chapters Three and 
Pour, modifications in programs can be suited to the specific groups in- 
volved- That is^ materials or methods designed with Vernacular Black 
English speakers in mind/ for example^ would not be appropriate for use 
with AE speakers due to the significant difference? between the two vari- 
eties. In most caseSj it would 6e preferable to retain programs geared to 
mainstream varieties of Cnglish rather than assuming that non -mainstream 
varieties were enough alike to allow the same approach for all of them. 

Two of the alternative ways of handling dialect diversity with re- 
spect to reading have the advantage that no change in materials would be 
required. The first of these involves changing the child instead. In 
this approach^ standard English would be taught before any reading in- 
struction began, in order to reduce the gap between the spoken language 
and the reading materials. Then the teaching of reading could proceeds 
ideally with no problems caused by dialect interference. The rationale 
for this method takes two very different forms. Those who believe that 
non<^main stream varieties are deficient in some way advocate it, not only 
as a way to facilitate the acquisition of reading skills but also to 
remedy the cognitive handicap such children are assumed to have because 
of their language system. This interpretation cannot be justified and 
so any program dependent on it could not be seen as desirable. Other 
advocates of this position, however, recognize non-mainstream dialects 
as legitimate linguistic systems. They feel that standard English must 
be taught prior to reading to ease some of the difficulties (t^iere. In 
this way^ the stud';nL would control both varieties and could eall on. 
the standard one during the development of reading skills. 

The proposal steinraing from the second type of rationale seems very 
attractive until the practical implementation is considered, when certain 
disadvantages become apparent. First of all, teaching standard English 
first would mean that all reading instruction would have to be postponed 
for some period of time. This delay might have some effect on learning 
to read itself and would certainly cause the students involved to lag be- 
hind the other members of their grade for a while at least. Secondly, 
and probably most important, it is not at all clear that widespread suc- 
cess ean be expected in teaching standard English* If success in teaching 
the language forms is uncertain, delaying reading instruction until it is 
accomplished would not appear to be a desirable course of action, 

I1ie second alternative provides for allowing non-mainstream 5peiiKers 
to read in their own dialect (noticeable mainly during reading "aloud"). 
This has the advantage that it can be implemented immediately with no 
change in the student or the materials. In this case> the teacher would 
accept alternant forms from the standard materials as accurate renditions 
if they represent features of the student's spoken language variety. This 
approach particularly demands a familiarity with the variety on the part 
of the teachers so that a clear distinction can be maintained between true 
reading errors and dialect features. The teachers in this case must also 
be observers of the students' spoken language to be confident that the 
features are in fact part of their systems. According to this approach, 
an AE speaker who reads Thorc wero four yellow flowers as They was four 
y&lX&r flowers would not be corrected if the twacher has noticed, this 
type of eoncord, final Ui, stressed -owj and expletive they as features of 
the student's speech. It woultj, in fact, seem likely that such students 
are exhibiting good comprehension by interprpting the sentence according 
to their own language patterns. 

There are potf^i^tial disadvantages to this ^ippronch as well although 
they appear less severe than tiiose for teaching standard E-,nglibh fir^t, 
Although most of thj differences between mainstream and non-mainstream 
vY^^^ties are apparently surface level phenomena* there is a possibility 
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that some meaning will be missed or misinterpreted by non-mainstream 
speakers when reading standard English materials. Little evidence is 
available on this point and hence it is impossible to determine how 
greatl)^ comprehension would be affected if this method is adopted. 
Mso, those who advocate teaching standard English would object to this 
approach on the grounds that it would not necessaril)^ contribute to the 
learning of standard forms. However, it is important to remember that 
learning spoken standard English and learning to read are different ac- 
tivities and, as goal5 of teaching, should be clearl)^ distinguished. 

The remaining two alternatives involve changing the materials to 
lessen the gap between a student's language patterns and those of the 
reading materials. Where modification of materials is required, there 
is naturally the practical disadvantage of cost. Again, it is extremel)^ 
important to have available an accurate description of the variety in 
question, as well as some idea as to the generalit)^ and importance of 
the features to justif)^ designing materials around them. The restructur- 
ing of materials would also mean that different sets would need to be 
developed for the various non-mainstream varieties where dialect diversity 
was found to cause difficult)^ for students in learning to read since the 
nature and extent of features different from standard English varies. 

The development of **dialect-fair" or "dialect- free*' materials, the 
third option on our list, is probably the less controversial of the re- 
maining two. This proposal basically aims at reducing the problems 
caused by dialect differences by eliminating, as far as possible, those 
features in the standard English texts which have alternant forms in 
the non-mainstream variety. In this approach, a text intended for AE 
speakers would, for example, have no instances of expletive there due 
to the nonstandard concord patterns it can follow and would avoid using 
past tense irregular verbs for the same reason. The rationale for this 
approach is based on the belief that learning to read is facilitated by 
eliminating those features which would be unfamiliar to the non-mainstream 
speaker. None of the alternant nonstandard forms are used; only standard 
forms that are also part of the variety are included. 

The major disadvantage to this approach lies in its assumption that 
it is feasible to construct reading materials in this way, that mainstream 
and non-mainstream varieties have enough in common to provide for such 
neucral texts. As we have seen in Chapters Three and Four, the number of 
features which have alternant forms in a non-mainstream variety can be 
quite large. To avoid them in composing a text might cause the language 
of the materials to be very unnatural . For instance, in materials de- 
signed with AE in mind, no relative clauses like X knew the people who 
lived tip there could be used to potential relative pronoun deletion, 
adverbs that had standard forms tsndirsg in -iy such as originally and 
certainly would have to be avoided due to the possibility of -ly absence 
and so on. Some evaluation measure might be used, however, to determine 
a ranking for the features so that only the more important ones would 
need to be involved. In this wny, the ^ap might be reduced without making 
the materials too unnatural. Constructing entirely new texts, although 
time-cons^jming, might allow for the use of this method. Attempts to alter 
existing materials might prove more difficultj as Wolfram and Fasold 
(1974:197) point cut: 

Even if the overall differences between the standard 
and nonstandard dialect are significantly less than 
the similarities, the clustering of differences may 
make this strategy virtually unusable for particular 
types of passa^jes. 
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tfeutralization of reading materials with respect to non-mainstream 
varieties could have certain advantages, however. Eliminating the fea- 
tures that might be unfamiliar to non-mainstream speakers could simplify 
the task of learning to read for them. Neutralliation' of texts without 
incorporation of nonstandard forms also avoids the controversx over 
whether or not it is desirable to include socially stiggii^tized language 
patterns. It would be possible for teachers to use this strategy to 
some extent without costly revisions of materials by designing certain 
texts on their own, provided, of course, they are aware of which features 
should be neutralized. 

the frurth alternative that has been suggested by certain sociolin- 
guists and e<lucators is the use of dialect readers for beginning materials. 
This proposal involves developing texts written in the non-mainstream vari- 
ety spoken by the students, with a gradual conversion to standard English 
materials once reading skills have been established. Those who advocate 
this strategy (se** Baratz^ 1973 and the discussion of these readers in 
Leaverton, 1973) argue that learning to read is facilitated if the lan- 
guage patterns of the student's speech are more closely matched by those 
appearing in beginning readers. An additional advantage comes from the 
confidence this may give the student with respect to his speech; that is, 
feelings that it is somehow "inferior," which are fairly common, may be 
lessened if the variety is represented in printed materials and not stig- 
matized in the classroom. 

This alternative would require not only development of early reading 
materials written using the non-mainstream variety but also a set of 
transitional readers which would gradually introduce the various alternant 
standard forms. An example sentence in a test intended for AE speakers 
might be developed in the following way, using the description of features 
in Chapters Three and Four. A first representation might be They come 
b&re about thr&e year ago. Then, a later stage might add the plural end- 
ing, giving They come here about three years ago and finally, the standard 
form of the irregular past tense vn>uld be introduced, giving rftey came 
here about three years ago* Naturally, because of the development of 
reading skills that would be going on, as well as the fact that sets of 
materials would be different, the sentences would not be replicated ex- 
actly as in this example. A schema for introducing standard features 
would need to be devised^ though, based on an accurate descriptive account 
of the variety and some decision procedure for establishing an order for 
the entry of particular forms or patterns at various levels. 

We mentioned above that this strategy is the most controversial of 
the alternatives. Looking at it in a purely practical light* the diffi- 
culties of implementation, in terms of developing the materials alone, 
present quite an obstacle. The strongest criticisms^ howcverj have come 
from those who believe that standard English should be taught and feel 
that the use of dialect readers will only reinforce the non-mainstream 
language patterns, and thus delay the ac<iuisition of standard I:nglish. 
This objection often is voiced by members of the community ftom which 
the students come who are sensitive to the social stigmatization of the 
various dialect features. Thero is also a feeling that thc^usc of dif- 
ferent materials for a particular group signifies some inferiority on 
the part of that group, in that it is assumed they are unable to learn 
to read in the same way as everyone else. Tills types of criticism is 
made as well by others who feel it is the job of the schools to teach 
Standard English and this approach can only impede progress toward that 
foal. Leaverton (1973) discttsses the difficulty of convincing school 
personnel to allow dialect readers to be used even on an experimental 
basis to determine their effectiveness. Thus, the controversy that sur- 
rounds this approach is a disadvantage that may be impossible to overcome 
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at this tine. 

Another problem with dialect readers is the identification of the 
population for whom they are appropriate. Care must be taken to ensure 
that these materials are truly reflective of the language patterns of the 
students, since a reverse mismatch would occur if they are not. In some 
cases, the texts have inappropriately been used as general remedial materi- 
als, for students having difficulty with the acquisition of reading skills 
when not all the students were speakers of the non-mainstream variety in 
question. This would undoubtedly only lead to greater confusion on the 
part of such students. Dialect readers are not remedial materials and 
precautions should be taken to prevent this type of misuse. 

It should be apparent from the above discussion that none of the 
alternatives provides a foolproof way of dealing with dialect diversity 
and the teaehihg of reading. There is as yet no clear way to resolve the 
sociopolitical issues and at the same time treat the problems that occur 
in learning to read due to linguistic differences, Much more evidence of 
the effectiveness of the various approaches needs to be gathered. 

There are, h'Owe^er^ certain suggestions that can be made for those 
who cannot wait for this evidence because they must face the situation 
immediately. An important distinction that needs to be kept clear is that 
between the goals of teaching standard English and teaching reading. Al- 
though a policy decision on the spoken language question may limit the 
alternatives in terms of reading, the two activities should be separated 
so that the acquisition of reading skills is a well-defined goal in itself, 
A first step that can be taken follows the second option discussed above, 
that of allowing students to read in their own dialect. This can be im- 
mediately implemented, provided that the teacher has the information needed 
to discriminate between reading errors and valid patterns of the students* 
spoken language. In this way, the task of learning to read will not be 
confused with language instruction and the mismatch we have spoken of will 
be somewhat less intense. 

Other activities can also be planned to supplement the school reading 
curriculum. In our discussion of language arts, the community was viewed 
as a valuable source of a number of possible activities. There are also 
a variety oi' applications of these suggestions for teaching reading, fol* 
lowing an approach similar to the **language experience** type of program. 
In addition to having the students recount stories which can then be read 
back (the toost common form *'language experience'* activities take), tapping 
the oral traditions of the community can also provide a source of reading 
materials. The stories that could be gathered by the students would be 
told in the language of the community and so viould be linguistically ap- 
propriate as texts for reading in terms of the match between spoken and 
written language. There would, of course, be additional benefits in terms 
of preserving the traditions of the area, providing meaningful experiences 
for the students and generally adding some excitement to the task of de- 
veloping reading skills. The type of interview used in the present study 
could be adapted, for example, for use in collecting such materials. A 
model for this type of activity can be found in the Foxfire collections, 
compiled by Eliot Wigginton, which have met with great success, both in 
terms of the learning expeiiences for the students involved and in its 
value for the community as a whole. It would appear that the model could 
be adapted to any grade level and would be extremely useful if implemented 
in beginning reading. The materials would, in a sense, be designed by the 
students and the community and so ^ould be linguistically and culturally 
appropriate. This could be very effective in facilitating the development 
of reading skills, both for the beginning student and the older student 
needing some remedial work. It would also, of course, be a useful and 
ing activity for more advanced renders, 
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There are certain ather considerations that relate to dialect di- 
versity and reading beyond the specific approaches to teaching reading. 
One aspect involves the evaluation of reading skills in the form of stand- 
ardized ard individual classroom testing. We saw in the previous £,eneral 
discussion of testing that dialect diversity has potentially a great 
effect on performance on standardized tests, and the implications of this 
^re far-reaching. These comments hold as well for tests o'' reading since 
often the knowledge of ^* ndard forms of English is implicitly or overtly 
part of the evaluation. As Principle S stated, the test user must con- 
sider carefully what problems the non -mainstream speaker of Knglish might 
face in an attempt to identify what parts of the test truly evaluate 
reading ability and what parts do not. 

Another dimension of dialect diversity that should be menti'* ^ here 
is the cultural and social diversity that generally accompanies These 
factors enter into the consideration of compr~'hension (and tests of com- 
prehension) as well as in the concern which i^ often voiced for making 
materials ''relevant.'* For instance, an urbai: student might have diffi- 
culty with a stor^ that dealt with life or a small farm, even though the 
reading of the story could be successfully accomplished. In the same 
^ay, a student who had always been in a rural environment iDight find the 
reading task unduly complicated by subject matter involving street life 
in a big city. These types gaps show up often as poor comprehension 
skills in testing situations. For example, a coimnoD type of question in 
comprehension tests is something like *'Why do you think the author wrote 
this story?" Thif might well be nnswo^^J in a way considered incorrect 
if the values in the cultures o£ the test designer and the student do 
not mate!-. These sorts of problems are ones teachers and other test 
users should be aware of when they choose to use a test, or use its re- 
s^tlts for seme evaluation of a student. Reading tests are particularly 
susceptible to this difficulty, due to thit comprehe-i^ion component. 

There are* of course* many other considerations and suggestions 
that couL4 bo made with respe-c to dialect diversity and the teaching/ 
learning of reading. This outline of some o£ the advant.^ges and disad- 
vantages of alternatives to dealing with the situations i^ intended to 
be suggestive of ways in which different strategies may b^^ used and what - 
sorts of probleics might occur. Since none of the options emerges as the 
clear solution, no recommendations can be made at this time. However, 
programs designed with an awareness of the relationship oC dialect diver- 
sity to rea^^ing are needed to minimi'^ the effect of linguistic differ- 
ences on the task of learning to reaL or the speaker o5 a non-mainstream 
variety* 



1. For a description o£ an actual projecc related to teacher attitudes, 
see Shuy*s (1972) **SocioUnguiSv*C3 at-A Teacher Attitudes in a 
Southern School System.*' 

2. The framework discussed here is essentially :liat presented in W^olfram 
(197S)", with special adaptation for AB. 

3. The prediction of linguistic interference in tests should, of course^ 
be followed up with studies of test responses to observe the actual 
patterning of inteVfcrence* 

4. A test user is defined here to mean anyone who is involved in choosing 
a test to be used or who makes decision Jasca on test scores. 

5. In addition to the majority of sentences in this subsection which are 
related to the recognition of written standard English sentences, there 
are several sentences relat.^d to the spelling of one item (to/t<x// and 1 
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several sentences vhich relate to the recognition of sentences which 
vould violate the grammatical rules of both mainstream and non-main- 
stream varieties.. 
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lANGUAGFS 

There are no handles upon a language 

Whereby men take hold of it 

And mark it with signs for its remembrance. 

It is a river^ this language^ 

Once in & thousand years 

Breaking a new course 

Changing its way to the ocean. 

It is mountain effluvia 

Moving to valleys 

And from nation to nation 

Crossing borders and mixing^ 

Languages die like rivers. 

Words wrapped round your tongue today 

And broken to shape of thought 

Between your teeth and lips speaking 

Now and today 

Shall be faded hieroglyphics 
Ten thousand years from now« 
Sing--and singing— remember 
Your song dies and changes 
And is not here tomorrow 
Any more than the wind , 
Blowing ten thousand years ago. 

— Carl Sajidburg 
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App«naixA 

Interview Questionnaircs 



iJfTFODUCTION 

Ve're looking at ^at people from different parts of the country are In- 
terested in* People froa different areas have different ways of doing things 
and they also talk differently'^ ^c^re interested in these different things and 
the way people talk about thern^ tfe're going to tape record because we can't 
remember all the things you might say* 

Ke*lt just ask some questions that you might like to talk aliout* like what 
games you played as a child^ what TV programs you might watch, and so on> but 
feel free to talk about anything you might be interested in. 



1* Current Activities 

n Hhac sort£ of games do the kids play around here? Do you rememljer 
how to play them? How aliout some of the games that you played when you were 
a youngster? Can you remember them? Tell me about thrm^ (See if they buiit 
forts or tree houses*) Oth^r favorite activities. 

2* Kov do you spend a typical day? What are some of the things you have 
to do? 

3. Do you like to watch TV? Khat are some of your favorite TV programs? 
Can you tell me about one, of the recent ones that you saw? Khat happ^ed? 

4. Have you ever seen Thd Waltoas on TV? What do you think about the 
way it makes out life? is it a good picture of the way things used to bo? Khy 
or why not? 

Do you like music? hliat kind of music do you like? Khy? Do you have 
a favorite singer? hTiat are they like? 

6. Do you have a lot of family that lives around here? Do you evor get 
together for family reunions or special occasions* like Christmas^ or Thanks- 
giving? Can you remember one of those get-togetbers that was the most fun? 
^y? hTiat happened? 

U. Everyd^ ^^^^j^j^ 

K :<hat are some of the things that people grow here in their gardens? 
{to you have one? Khen*s the best time to start planting those things? When 
do you pick them? 

2. (to you ever hear of people planting their crops according to the 
signs? Ifow does this work? Do you think it's a good way to plant croj>s? Nhy 
or why not? 

3. What season of the year do you like best? How come? Can you remember 
a real bad winter? Kere you st'jck in die snow? Khat was It like? 

4. Etow about floods? Can you remember a bad flood? What was it tike? 

5. Old your parents have any sjiecial things they did for you when you 
were sick? Wliat did they do for a cold? ttow nbout mumps? Itow about measles? 

(low about whin babios are bom? Do you titink it m;*kos a difference 
if they're bom at home or in a hospital? Why? 

7. Do you have some friends who have moved au-ay from the area to a 
big city or somewhere else? Do they ever come back? Why do you tliink they 
leave afid why dor some of ttiem come back? 



Adult OuestiomtAlre 
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8. Do you think the area has changed mch in the last few years? 
(Kbnten] 

9. Ooes your famLiy preserve foods? What kinds of fooJ^ can you pro- 
serve? How do you do it? Do you remember how to chum butter, make home- 
made soap? (if so, how do you do it?) 

{Ken] 

lO. Do you do a tot of hunting? What types of antnais do you go nunting 
for? Have you ever heard of any dangerous hunting stories (like about be/irs 
or dogs fJghtii^ with a wild animal)? Khat happened? 

lIK Hetaembcring 

n Oo you remember your first days at school? What were they like? 

2. Oo you remembor your first girlfriend or boyfriend? Mow did you 
meet them? Can you remember your first feelings? 

5. What are some iinportant things to remember when you're raising kids? 
Are thcro some things you should romember not to do? Like i«hat? 

4. When you wake up in the morning, do you usually renember dreams you 
had the night before? Is there a drt;nm you remember real good? What was it 
about? 

5. Do you ever remember getting lost as a child? What happene<l? Ilow 
about brothers and sifters who got lost? 

IV. Tradition 

T Lots of people talk about ghosts. I>o you believe they could be real? 
Miy or why not? 

2. Oo you rcmetober any ghost stories that people tell to each other? 
{If so) tell it to nte. Oo you know of any place that they say is haunted? 
What do you think atw^ut that? 

3. Are there vtories about snakes? (If soj tell thont to tac* Have you 
ever had any scary things happen with a snake? 

4. tbve you ever heard of people handling snakes In a church service? I>o 
you believe these stories? Why or why not? 

5. lEow nbout healing? Oo you believe people can be healed through an- 
other person? Why or why not? Have you ever heard of sojoeone who wa« healedT 
What happened? 

6. Is there somctbo<iy you know who's a good story toller? What kinds of 
stories do they tell? What do you think makes a good story teller? 



A^lescent Quest ionnaitc 

I* Current Activities 

1. What sorts of games do the kids play around here? Itow do you play? 
Itow do you decide who*s it? Are there any rhymes you say? I>o you build forts 
or tree houses much? (k>w? Other favorite activities. 

2. . Oo you like to watch TV? What are some of your favorite programs? 
Can you tell mo about one of the rec<^t ones you saw? What happ^ :J7 tTave you 
ever seen Tho tttltonst What do you think of it? 

3. Oo you have a lot of family that lives around hero? Oo y^ * get to-^ 
gether for special occasions like Christmas, or Thanksgiving? Can you remember 
a special present you got for Christmas? Are there any other holidays thfit you 
really like (Baster, llaltoweenr birthday)? what do you do? 

A. Oo you have special chores that you're supposed to do around home? 
What are they? What happens if yoti don*t do them? 

3. Do you have a pet? (What's it like?) nid you ever take care of a 
stray animal? What happened to U? 
fOr tcetiaycTs cnly 

6. Do yoti ll^e music? What kind do you like? WTiy? Do you have a favor*^ 
ite singer? What are they like? 
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Ilj^ Everyday Living 

F! Wfiat ar« some o£ the things peorJc grow here in their gardens? Have 
you ever had a garden yourself ot worked one? When*s the best time to start 
planting? 

2. Po you have some friends who have moved au^y from this area to a 
city? Do they ever eome back? Why do you think they leave? Why do they cojtut 
baek? 

3* bljat season of the yoar do you like best? How come? Can you remember 
a real bad snou? Or a bad flood? What was %t like? 

4. Do your parents have any special things they do for you ^en you're 
siek? What do they do for a eold? Measles? Mumps? 

5* So you ever have fights with your brothers and sisters? Khat sorts of 
things do kids fight about? How do fights usually start? Are ther© any rules 
for fair fights? Did you ever get into a fight with somebody bigger than you? 
What happened? 

6. * Did you ever get blamed for something you didn't do? What happened? 
7- If you eould do anything you wanted for a whole day, what would" you 

do? lifhy do you think you'd like that? 

3. Do you talk differently to. your parents than you do to your friends or 
brothers and sisters? Ebw about to a teacher? What do you thin!^ the differ- 
ence is? Do you think the people on TV talk the same way you do? Do you knou 
anybody that tried to change the way he talked? 

For ojiXtf 

9. Do you do a lot of hunting? What types of animals do you go hunting 
for? Have you ever heard of any dangerous hunting stories — like about bears 
or a dog fighting with a wild animal? Tell me about it. 

III, ftemeabering 

1. I>o you remember your first days at school? What were they like? 

2. Did, anybody ever play a trick on the teacher? What happened? Hhat 
happens when you have a substitute teacher? 

3. * Are there any special things that happen in school that you really 

like? 

4. Do you evqr remember getting lost? Or a brother and sister or friend 
getting lost? Tell me about £t. 

I* Khen you wake up in the mornings do you usually rcmeaber dreams that 
you had the night before? Is there n dreaoi you remember real good? What was 
it about? 

6* Do you have a favorite aunt or uncle? What are they like? 

7. Have you ever been in or seen an accident? Was it bad? What happened? 
for teenagers only 

3. Oo you know of anybody who got drunft and did something cra^y? What 
happened? 

IV, Trajition 

n Lots of people tJEk about ghosts* Do you beUeve they could bo real? 
Khy or why not? 

2. Do you know any ghost stories that people tell each other? (If so) 
tell it to me* Do yoti. know about any place that they say is haunted? Khat do 
yeu think about that? 

3. Are there stories abou'^ snakes? (li so) tell ithcm to me. [)id you 
ever have a scary thing happen with a snatto? 

Is there anybody you know who's a good storyteller? What kinds ot 
stories do they tell? (Khat mnftes a good storyteller?) 
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Sample informant Interview 



iKTEftVlEW NUMBER 31 

<67 year old retired miner) 

FW: Okay, vhat sort of gaaes did you play vhcn you were a youngster? 
IM^: Oht played hop scotch* baseball* ring around the roses* little kid 
games, 

FN: They still play alot of that now* don*t they? 
INF: Uh htih, ^ 

FW; Hr, Kartwick* hov do you spend a typical day? what are some of the 

things you have to do? 
INF: Oo I have to do? 
FW? Yeah. 

iNF: Oh* I donU have to do such of.,, I just run around trade their knives* 
and watches and gunS a little once in a while', maybe, and set around the 
rest of the day and chew tobaccer, 

FW: Oltay* do you watch TV? 

INF: A whole lot, 

FW: Do you like It? 

INF: Fine. 

FH; What are some of your favorite TV pwgrauvs? 

INF: Well, news. Sports and The Waltons, 1 like that. And old Sanford and 

Son* Any kind of coinedy. 
FW: Okay, did you see Sanford and Son this week? 

iNF: No, I haven*t this week, I missed that. The grandchildren's home and 
they wanted to watch something else and I just give in to *en, 

FW: Okay, c.''*n you tell me about one of the recent programs you just saw* ' 
something that happened on it you thou^t might be interesting? 

INF: Which... of the TV programs? 

FW: Uh huh. 

INF: Oh* I watch Animl Kingdom, And that's pretty interesting* you see old- 
what*s-his-naine, that*s catching all those animals? Hc*s the* he's the 
head of that St. Louis Zoo, What*5 his ^me? I can't think. But any- 
way I watch that every weekend, 

FW: Have you ever seen The Waltons on TV? 

INF: Oh yeah, 1 iove that, 

FW: What do you think about the way it makes out life? 
INF: It*s a typical way of life back when I grew up, 

FW: Okay* you think that it*s a good picture of the way things u^ed to be? 
IKF: It is. 

FW: You think it's tnie. 

INF: I think it*s the nearest to the real thing of anything l*^e i;aw, 

FW: Well, they seem down to earth* donU yon think, just good honest people, 

INF; Yes, they do. Hard baek Hoover times you know* nobody had any money. 

FW: Hard working. 

INF: Raised what they eat, 

FW: Okay, do you like nrusic? 

INF: Oh, yoah* play ^ fi<tdle a little myself. 

FW: Well, good* what kind of music do you like? 
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IMP: Wcll» just plain old Country and Western and Bluegrass. And 1 wutch 

Lawrence Welk a lot, I like his progr^im too* 
PW: Noll, he's on eveiy night isn*t he? 

IKF: I don^t tfilnk so now, is he? He was or. Just one night a Keek^^ that is 
on Channel Six. 

FW: Oht yeah, that's right, hc^s on Channel Six and Channel SeVen.^ 
INP: weU/Ke see him about tvice a week. I have for the last we^k or ten 
OT two. 

FW: You Know they were going to taKe him off of the air so he just turned 

around and bought his own network. 
INP: He bought it out. And did you see that little girl that, he and his wife 

followed him around and inade him listen to a recording and he hired her* 
FK: He did? 

INF: Uh huh, that last one he hired. They used to be down here in Tennessee 
som^here* 

FH: Uot I haven't seen it real lately. 

INF: I forget her name. — 

FK: Well, do you have a favorite singer? Ite's your favorite singer? 
INF: Singer? Tennessee Er.iie Ford. . 

FW: Veah, well, he sure is ood. Ike^o you have a lot of family that live 



around here? ^ ' 

INF: Oht J^oah. 

FK: Do you all get together for reunions or,.. 

INF: (iTell, not in the last year or tv«o, but did. There's only twelve of - 
us kids a-living, one dead and my mother^s living. Sho^s eighty-five 
and she tadgnt us bbout all, any of us ever knev, chat is, until we got 
up to get out on out own. 

FN: Do your children come in for Christmas or Thanksgiving? 

ItlF: Well, not all of *eia at the same times* They sontetimes happen in at the 
same tjme for Chrisimai and Thanksgiving but hardly ever. Usually one or 
two of 'em in. 

FW: Well, do you remeiober one that was outstanding or 0T:e-that you have..* 

you can remember "^eal well that was a lot of fun or something? 
INF: With my children? 
FW: Uh huh, a family get tegother? 

iNF: Oh, yeah} nty oldest one, he*s dead now, yeah, he was an awful lot of Fun. 

Enjoyed life awful well. He died the first of Febniary, sixty-eight. 
FW: Ebw did he die? 
JNF: Liver failure. 

FW: Good gracious, did he have children? 

INF: Five. 

FW: Five children. 

INF: Four or five, : believe, is right. 

FK: Did he live around here? 

iNF: Right in Springfield, Virginia, when he died. 

FW: EKe, what are some things people grow here In their gardens? 

INF: Oh, pctatoes, tomatoes, or did you want me to say *maters and *taters? 

Tomatoes and potatoes, peppers, com, and cabbage, carrots, radishes. 
FK: Old you have a garden this year? 
INF: A small one. 

FK: Small one? Do you know anything about when the hest time js to start 

planting things? 
IMF: Well... 
^Fl>i": Kow do you plant? 

INF: We always planted our corn around the tenth of June or tenth of May, and 
boans In June^ tender beans, tough beans :\ little later on, and, I don't 
remember the dates we plant the cucuinber^r but U^s always, my mother in 
the 1\^itis, when tUe ^ign was in the Twins, she would plant her cucumbers* 
She claims she'd get two for one by planting them in the Twins. 

FK: Okay^ when do you picK? 
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INF: You mean gather the garden anU stuff? As it ripens and matures. 
FK: lOiat's usually last coming in? 

INF: Tough hull beans. Pd say vould be the la^t thing that you'd gather. 
FW: And it takes awhile £ut the corA^ and th<; corn...? 
INF: Yeah, it usually cut cc-''^ in Scptejaber and October. Or pick it, what- 
ever they do. Ke alway:^ just cut arid shucked ours. 
FW: Yeah. 

INF: Didn't have any pickers. 

FW: Kell, did you hear of people planting accordirg to the sign??" 
INF: Oh yes, plenty o£ people yet. 
FW: You think they still do? 
INF: A lot of *em do yet, yes. 
FW: Do you. think it works? 

TNF: Well I never could tell it did, but, they bet on that. Now, I saw a 
fellow Parks down at Jolo, he wouldn't kill a hog only on the dark of 
the moon. 

FW: Why? 

INF: He saidjf you killed it in light moon that the moat, when you fried it, 
would turn up around the edges. You've fried it when it would do that? 
And when you, if you fried it in dark, killed it in dark moon it'd lay 
down flat when you fried it. And it had more grease in it, in the dark 
moon If you killed it. And always feed 'em corn the last t^'o or three 
months before you kill 'em* it makes their meat solid and firm. 

FW: Khat, is that grain feeding them? 

INF: Uh huhi feed them com. 

FW: You have to take them in, don't you? Oh, do you think these things work? 

Planting by the signs, ami killing} and... 
INF: I wouldn't say that they do or don't, but I don't pay it any mind, I 

just plant when I got the ground ready and the ground gets warm enough 

to, so the seed won't rot. 
FN: Well we have so much oold weather and stuff you just have to plant when 

you can. What seasons of tho year do you like best? 
INF: Nell, it's hard to say. There's parts of all of. it. I used to like 

winter tho best. But now that I'm older I don't. 
FW: tlow come you liked winter? 

INF: Nell, you get out and hunt and do a lot of things in winter yot^,, couldn't 
in the summer, *possum hunt and, such as that, rabbits and squirrels, 
pheasant. 

FN: Well, can you remember when we had a real had winter? 
INF: Yes ma*am, nineteen sevonteen. 
FW: Good gracious. 

INF: That's the worst one I can remember. Oh, I'll tell you that, my uncle 
lived about a mile from where we did and I sold papers, and I'd have to 
walk out there and half the time during seventeen you couldn't go the 
roadi you'd have to go through the fields where the wind had blowed the 
snow off and there was drifts you couldn't see the fence out through 
th'*re in places. 

FW; Go rd gracious. Here you stuck out in the snow? Did you ever. - ■? 

INFvJ Oh yeah, we'd get out and I never was stuck up in it but we would got 

out in the snow and romp through it. h\y dad and me used to go down to a 
fellow by the name of Burke, barefooted every night nearly. Uim and Hoy 
would come up to our place. 

FW: He'd walk up barefooted? 

INF: Barefoot. They would, to our house, it was about* oh, five hundred feet 
1 guess, mnybe a little better. Then maybe tho next night we'd go down 
barefooted. My dad and my ma would play "set back'* iu the winter. 
There's a lot of ftin in the winter time, sleigh^ridiag, playing games, 
and, when you can't get out and do a lot of other tilings. 

rw: Uh huh, do you enjoy fishing? 

INF: Oh yeah. Yeah, F used to fish a lot when 1 was a little boy. Now F got 
so short winded that F can't* Can't do the walking 'ere is in It. 
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Flffi Uh huh, do you still hunt very touch? 
INF: Oh yeah> 1 hunt ^ little bit. 
Ftf: What do you like to hunt? 

INF; Ohr squirrels^ and turkey^ and rabblts> pheasant, quail. 

Ftf: Wolh Ik«> Is there a specUl way to cook uild game? You dofn*t... 

INF: Well, now 1 never cooked anything other than coon. 

FW: How do you cook that? 

INF: Well, I don't know. Soiqc says one i^y and some another. Now'nuy wife 
just put it on in a pot and pressure cooKe4 it, put 1 didn^t like it* 
didn't like coon butt now all the other 1 mentionedr the pheasant and 
the squirrel and the rabbity now I lUo *esi fried. And the squirrel 
boiled aiid gravy in It. I'm a sloppy sopper when it eoiaes to eating 
gravy, tove gravy. 

FK: What about turkeys, wild turkeys? 

INF: Well, you just cook like you would a tame turkey* but roast *esx. 
You know that J heard that if you'd cook an apple, put ^n apple and 
grapes In *ejt) that It does sostething to that wild flavor and makes it 
even better. I saw that on Diztah*^ PUce Ust week. 

INF: Well, 1 tell you, we eooke4 a coon they said put a couple of big onions 
' In it and cook it* you couldn*t taste the wild* but that's all' a bunch of 
crap you ean*t taste the onion and the meat tastes like it did without the 
onion 'cause we tried It both ways. They*s no difference that 1 can Xell. 

FW: Is that greasy? 

INF: Yeah, it makes It a little bit greasy. How* I'll tell you what I do 
Uko. You take a squirrel and boil *im with a piece of pork or throw 
'im In when you cooking spare ribs or back bones. Put *im right in 
there and cook 'lot with that and it inakcs 'Im awful good. 

FW: Well, do you remember any bad floods here? Can you remember when we had 
any real bad floods? 

INF: Well, in nineteen and 1 believe it was fifty-six is about the worst one 
I can remember around here. I believe that was In April of fifty-six. 
I*s working in the mines at Arista and you couldn't get to the shop with 
the car, you (lad to go up as far as the store and walk the rest of the 
way. 

FK: Uh huh. Did anyone get kille4? 
INF: Not that 1 know of. 

FW: Okay* did your parents have any special things they did for you when you 
w^re sick, when you were smalK do you remember any of these? 

ISFt Oh, nothing more 'n they tried to take care of us the best they could. 
When I was a boy* you know* that's been a long time and* such as measles, 
they had a different "^y of treating *cm, they wouldn*t give you a drop 
of cold water ttien^ but now they want to give you iee water, plenty of 
it, to break yeu out. An<i> pneumonia they had mustard poultice and stuff 
of that sort of break It out. 

FW: How do you make a mustard poultice? 

INF; KelK now, my mother had a coffee mili she'd tighten up you ean adjust 
it you know and she'd grind the mustard seed' in 'at thing and she mixed 
it with a little flour and, vinegar. 1 don't know whether she used any- 
thing else in or not^ Boy> itMl burn you plumb up. 

FW: Oo you put onion in it? 

INP: No. 

FW: Just ouistard and vinegar? 

ixr: And a little flour to kinda hold it together. 

FW: Did they just rub that right on your... 

Ixr^ No> they put it in a eloth and fold it over* it*d be right soiipy wet* you 
know^ and just lay it on you* and boy it will bring you up out of there^ 
It will blister you in five minutes. 

FW: Oh, it breaks up your eold then. 

INF; ItMl break it up, the congestion* 

FW: What about the mumps? E)o you remeznber any different... 
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INF: I don't rementber too much about the muropS. . know ono thtngi I couldn't 
eat a pickle. I was sjoail when, tot* s sec., t wasn't but about nine or 
ten years old when 1 had them things. Chicken pox, Sm^ill poX, I had a 
vaeetnate for Small pox and they didn't take a good hold of me, I had 'em 
but didn't hurt me much. ' 

FW: Uh hiah. Did jrou go to the doctor very much then, or... 

IHF: No, the doctor came to you. You'd juSt send for him or go after 'im. 

Dad would always go ^fter 'ici for uS kids if we needed hint, but he didn't 
believe in going to a doctor e\^er time you had a pain in your belly. 
They would treat us theirselx^es. 

FH: Uh hiah, and, do you remember anything else they did, like for any Speeial 
ailment? 

INF: Hell, Toothing more 'n pulling teeth, he had the blacksmith to make him a 
pair of forceps o\^er at the (inaudible) and if one of us kids *d get a 
tootfiaehe he'd pull it. And we held back on that alJ we could. 

FW: Well, did he use anything on it after he pulled it? 

INF: No, no, washed it out with warm Salt water. 

FW: And that was it? 

INF: That was It. " 
FW: Did you tell him when you had the toothaehe? 

INF: I wouldn't tell him if I eould help U, ^nd see they weren't anything 

like aspirin or pain killers baek them days that yoxr ^outd got* They had 
it but you eoutdn't get it and take it oral like a aspirin. 

FIf: Did they use whiskey alot? 

INFt Do whieh? 

FW: Well, do they use whiskey alot back then? 

INF: Well, now my folks ne\^er was bad to use whiskey for anything like ttiat. 

Now^ [X^d would make a ginger Stew wich whiskey, givo it to us kids if we 

got the flu Or something like that. 
FW: What's a ginger stew? 

INF: Take the ginger, grind it up right fine, you know, and boil It in sooie 
water and put the wtiiskey in a little bit of water and drink it. That's 
the awfulest tasting stuff in the world but it'll sweat you plumb to 
death* 

FW: And it will get rid of the eold? 
INF: It will Sweat the fire out of you. 

FW: Okay, now, like I'm thinking If they wero going to pull some teeth, did 

they use whiskey on It to numb it or...? 
INF: Oh, sometimes if you could get a hold of it, but if you^s old enough 

they'd let you drink it, drink you a little bit, and kinda got on, 

you didn't eare what they done to you. They eould saw your head off. 
FWt Oh, that's why they used whiskey. Okay, what about when babies were 

bom? 

INF: Now, that's Something that we ne\^er knew much about, they always sent 

somewhere else. Out to my aunt's or one of the neighbor's houses vn 

it was all o\^er then they eome and got uS. 
FW: Uh huh, wall did, like when your wife had her first children did She go 

to the hospital or did the doetor. .. 
INF: No, she only went to the hospital with the last 'ns, the twins. The 

others were bom home. Doctor llarley delivered all of them except the 

one, and Doetor Paek delivered the other one. 
FW: Well, and he came to the houso? 
INF: Oh yeah. 

FW: Did he ha\^e any women there helping? hike midwife? 

INF: Yeah, uh huh, there'd be usually a eoupte of women. My Aunt J'olly 

Martwlck, she was there when two or three of my ehildren were bom, and 

she was**. she helped deliver me when 1 was bom. 
FW: Uh huh. 

INF: Them old mtdwives, you eanH beat ^em. 

FW: Well, don't you think the women got along just as well. 

INF: As far as I ean see, they got along as good. .Now, they'll get you ui> 
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the neict da/ after the baby's born and theii the;-' nade you stay in bed 
te:, days bofore you got up.^ — f- 
Ftf: You think that was good for 'enf; better than getting up right off the 
bat? 

INF: Well, I don't boltevc they should got «p thfc first day or twoj I believe 
they should rest a couple of daySj you know that's a torrible experience. 
FK: U Sure iS. 

INF: Now of course I've never been there, but Ps a sightseer a few tines and 
1 think thut^s the nearest death a vomenUl ever be in her life. 

FJ: Vellj what about the babieSj do you think they're all rijiht. They ju$t 
left, them at home, right? Did the doctor ejcanine the babies? 

liW: Yeah, they cixt the navel Str5 '^d fi/ed thdt alt up aikd back when I 
was a boy. Nowj you ^^ee so ma .hildren with navels sticking outj you 
knowj way out here as long as your finger and the av^futest looking 
things. They Diade 'ent wear a band around 'em for So many days, you 
knowf Ma^d ^reaSe with mutton*S tallow and put over the place, you 
knowt and pin it tight on *ijm. I don*t know how long they would leave 
it^ but, for a right Smart vhile. And It wasn^t a dang one of them that 
ever had it that kind of a-tooking deformed aavcU 

FK: Yechj and now th^ty den't do anything to them. 

ISF: don't think soj I know one of ciine had a kind of a ruptured navel* and 
I kept a silver dollar in a thing right over it in a band to let heal ap, 
that kept it down the weight and so forth. 

FK: Yeah} wellt do you have Some friends who have moved away from the area to 
a big city or somowhere else? When they teuvo here, do you think they 
.ome back, the youn^ people* have you noticed a^y? A lot of tim^s they 
all think they oughta leave here* but ?coner or later don't yo« think 
thoy usually come back? Ifhy do you think they come back or why do you 
think they even leave to begin with? 

INF: Kelij you always heard it SaySj n bird comesHibme to roest. New they'll 
take offf a lot of 'em and they come back and you can't hardly understand 
"em. they can't talkp they try to pick up tite lingo that they learned at 
the other place. ■ 

FW: Right off in a week or So? 

INF: In two we*ks they'll pick it up, or uieyMl try to pick it up. They'll 
coine back home In a month or tho and you jn't understand what they're 
saying, ^ndj but in the r ^ they ail filter back. 

FV: tiTiy do yi. ■ think they leave? 

INF: Wollj thoy thiivk this grass is greener on down the road. 'Course now 

jobs around this neck of the wood? has... about mining is about all *ere 
is* And there's aiet of them don't like the i^dnes and they'll go some- 
where and work at different jobs, construction working and, factcules 
and this, i* when they get their barrel full or get tired of the job 
they come >ael' hone* 

FW: Yeah, io .nink they like to raise their children In ^ig cities? 

IKF: Do 1 think they do? ^o. All of my children Says they don't like it* 
And I know I wouldn'tp they'^ too many things to get Into. Out on a 
farm^s the best pince to raise children. 

FWj They learn how to work, honest work, work for what... 

irJFi Kell, you can't get these doggone old boys to v*orK anymore. They won't 
work f^r you. 

rK: NOt you can't get anyone to do anything for you. 

(^F: And if they do, their darn hair*s so long t'lat they can't see what 

they're doing. $[)end half their time ^ii^raKing it bacf^ out of their eye$. 
FK: And thev don*t know how to do anything? 

INF: They don*t know, they*ve never been tavivjhtp they n<^ver witi know any- 
thing. And, I's talking to a foreman the oth*?r day In a coal mino. He 
Said, Ike, Se s^ild "You wouldn't work aS a foremnn anymore,** I snys 
'"JVhy?*" "Well, " he ^ald^ '*yovi slkow thciu boys something to do nnd thoy 
don't know how to dig even down, much 10;^^ Jo anything else/* And he 
says, *'rt's just a terrible job to try ti? tr^iln^'ose boy^. Tlicy'v*^ 
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good hoysr but they've never been taught anything and you just got a 
problem?^* 

FK: What do yo* *,hliik of all these young people on welfare? 

IKF; Hell, If t*. /*v^ siek or their parents or the boys are siek anJ disabled 
to work uhy, Pm in favor of *em having it. But they *s a lot of * em on 
thero that is stout^ abU-bodied men and boys and they could make it on 
their owni Nowi IMl tell you, people say, ^'Oh* I ean^t find a job, I 
efln*t find a job*'* Thoy*s a job fot you if you want it. If you'll hunt 
for iti It may not come to you, but it^s there. 

FW; What, you see alf theso people in the groeery store, a lot of tirtes, pull 
odt from the groeery store in a new Buick or a new Cadillae, go inside 
and they pay for their groeeries with food stamps. 

IKF: Plenty of that. Dressed a lot better than t ean dressr 

FW; brtiat do you think about that? What do you think they oughta do? 

INF; Well, they oughta stop it« it^s just a-drainlng the taxpayers plumb to 
death and now they*re wanting, Ford, they want Ford to ^ive Nixon or 
Ford's a-^antlng to> 4SD,000 dollars, just hand it out to iie*s no 

better than I ata. Why don't they give mo some of that 450,000 dollars? 
I'm retired, I could use it He's got plenty. 

FW; Uh hu!i. Well, do you think ings have ehanged much in the last few 
yo^rs? 

INF; Ves." 'Well, in two or three different wa)'s. Now^ you can go out any- 
where and buy a beer, and you see girls and boys a-running around filthy, 
raggedy dirty, old long hair, do^*t look like theyWe washed in six 
months. And the inflation, you pay now, yovJ taKe your money to the store 
in a shopping bag and bring your groeeries back in your pocket. And, 
used to, you took your money in your pocket and brought your groceries 
back in a shopping bag. It^s just reversed. And, now that cou'd be 
eut down, that*s just some of this Republiean junk and my way of looking 
at it, Nixon's re^'ponsible for the' whole ithing. Wow, chey*s a-gonna be 
a end to it. It may get worse, but it'll get better some of^ these day^, 
! may not be here to see itr but sornebody*ll enjoy it. 

FW; Do you think children have changed mieh, yoMflg people? 

INF: Welt, nothing mo"^, than they think the eountry owes *em a living* and 
they*re not a-go.tna work for it if they can ^et out of it. If things 
would suddenly change haek like it was in nineteen and twenties and the 
early thirties, ninety^nine pereenc of ^em would starve to deaths they 
too lary to wwk. And, that's the only way you had of getti.*g it, grow- 
inc it yourself mostly on a farm. I worked for a dollar and eighty cents 
a day af*i my Oad was disabled and 1 j^ave him part of that. 

FW; flow maTiy ehildren were in your family? 

IKF: gh* they was twelve of us kids, not at that time, after I Sot old enough ^ 
to work, two of th« |"rls was married* the rest of us was home we farmoJ 
and grew about eve^^ :ng we eat, other than coffee and sugar, vou know, 
*^he things that you ^ n*t grow around here. We ruiscd o^ir hogs and had 
cows, we had our milL and buttev and cornineal and now ^e didn't ra.^se no 
wheat, we bought our flour but outside of that we grew the rest of it, 
our cornbread, butter and buttermilk^ ^weec milk and molasses, we madj 
them and I used to love them tilings... The old cane cnolasse?. 

FW: Well, what do you think ahout the difference in morality? Do:i*t you 

think back then people were, seemed to have more jrlde than they do now: 

INF: I*ord have murcy, you.knowy Betsy, when 1 was a boy, if you seca a woman's 
knee you had done seen something, and now you can just see anything they- 
*ve got* The girlsj young girls they wear thoir pants down just as far 
as they ean j^et *m and then a little short shirt of a thing that showS 
their telly wide opeii to the public. I'tft^n^t think that^s decent. 

Fff; No. Braless, ali :^e5e halter tops showing everything. 

INF; It's ^11 right li look at, hot, 1 declare, it w^i*t do to die by. l>on*t 
you think \*i *ight? 

FW; I agree with yoij^ Don't you thirik the young peoplu ju&t don't care? 
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INF: T belicvo they've got a I^don* t*givc^a<damn attitude. Like the colored 
inan*s roule^ it was bl:nd, he*d tun into everything and the man asked 
hia^ said, "Thot ciule*s blind?" **Uo, he ain*t blind, he juSt don't give 
a damn." Out, now I think that's the attitude that most of *em take. 

PK: And do their own thing. Think they can 4o anything thoy want to. 

INF: And not be repritianded for it. 1 think they oughta be tume^i across 

your knee anil lay the lash on *oni. The parents* fault. Why^^ they won't 
make them mind you. Why, if I*d a done the things when I vas a boy that 
the do nov my DadilyM kill me. Now, he didn't believe in this hero hors- 
ing around. And, if he told you to do Something, you done it, and not 
only niy Dad, all of the parents around through the country where I was 
raised, when they asked their children to do soinething, they went and 
done it. If it was clean out the barn, or hoe oat the com, or the po- 
tatoes or whatever they had» build fence, cut brush, anything that ceiae 
handy, we done It. And there was no belly-aehing abour it. And when 
they come to the bed of nvorning and snid, '*All right, get up boys, time 
to get out of here and go to work,** you better come out, if he come back 
a second time he brought his razor strap with him. Mow, th&t*s facts, 
and I think it*s the way you're brought up more or less that... the way 
you*re ^onna end up. 

FK: What do you think about all this dope, and 

1NF± Oh^ that's outrageous and not only that, whiskey. Vhiskey should be 

outlawed, aM kind of dope. it*s just like putting a dang hog in a eom 
crib full of eom and say "Doti*t eat that com!*' Veil now, that pig*s 
gonna eat some of that corn. Same way with this other junk a-vunning 
around over the country. That dope, you know people has to try and be 
seen. Like, the man from Missouri, he don*t believe it, he got to show 
him, So, all these, not all, but a lot of these teenagers, "Let me try 
that!" And, if they get a kick out of it, it*s like taking a drink of 
whiskey, you take a drink or two of whiskey and it makes you feel pretty 
good, you want another 'n, you want to feel better. And the more you 
drink the better you feel *tll I reekon you feel, the first thing you 
knowj you don*t know anything* Yoa*re dead to the world* And then, a 
lot f *em go on and drink every di*y, after they get into it and that 
puts 'em on the green hillside* Oh, I*]] tell you, ] read a little ar^ 
ticl^ in a paper, in a magazine, where some dude Said, yesterday would 
make, I mean, the girls of today woulda made mothers of yesterday ashamed 
of 'helrself cooking* That the girls this day and time cook so much 
bccter, If they couldn't get it out of a tin can they eouldn*t cook you 
a can of soup* It comes out of the ean and bread offa' the shelf, Well* 
that^s ruined more goo(3 women than anything in the ^orld this old light 
bread. My old woman In there has made as good a biscuits than you ever 
stuck in your .VH^uth, but she*s got away from it^^ ^lle duji'L ituike 'em ofteit 
enough. 1 donU care what you do, you got to keep it up in order to do 
it good afld properly. 

Fi/j And keep doing it better. 

INF: That^s right, practice makes perfect. 

Ftfj Young women just cook those TV dinners. Whatever is the quickest. 
INF: \ hate them things. 

FW; I do toy* I think they're not, fit to eat. 
JJJF; I wouldn't give a nlekel a piece for th*m. 

rWf Does your wife do any canainf^? Jtow does she preserve food? Does she do 
ar^y canning? 

INi-: Oh yeah, she's canned^ I helped her some, hei hand was crippled up, arch- 
rJtis, and I'd tightea tl*e tops for *er, help h<>r that way, get 'em out 
and carry them to the ba&ei:^^at, We canned green bean;^ ^nd apple ^^uee,. ^ 
and berries^ Iwt peppers, " she made a batch of jelly, some blackberry 
)elly, jam, and stSmo peach marmalade the other day» sho inade a bunch or 
that. And, weWe canned, it's around a hundred and twenty fivo quarts, 
I *d say. 
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FW; Hellj do you freeze food too, do you bavn a freezer? 

INF; I doii't have a freezer, nothing more *3n what*s in lay the frigerator, 

it*s got a small one on the top, but, we don't freeze toe nmeb stuff. 

She's £0^ some eorn in 'ere now* just a little bitj a felloK gave me 

some the other day, didn't raise any eont andj she put s^nie of that 

in there and sh^ eaiined part of it. 
FW; Uh huh, do you li*cc frozen corn on the cob? Do you like that? 
INF; I never tried any. I nyc eorn on the eob very well, but Pd rather 

have it eut off and a thiekenin^ put t^ith it and eook it that way. 

that^s the way my iftother cooked it, ^nostly all of us liked \t that way. 
FN; I'h huh. I>o you eook it.and then eut it off or do you eut it off before? 
INF; cut it Off before. 
FW; And tlier* you just eook it? 

INF; Yeah, put a thlekenin^ in it, kinda like making fn^avy or something, and 
eook it. 

Ftf; Do you remember anyt ing about ehurning? Did your joother ehum butter? 

ISF; Well, i*ve churne' i lot, I*d rather've took a beatiasi. You hav** sit 
there and ehum ihac dang thing. Oh yeah, bo> did we ehum butter for 
years. Ma, let's see, oh, she hadi't been away from th&t, til about 
ten years ago. And, I used to buy butter from *er all the time, butter- 
milk. 

FW; How do you ehum butter? what do you do? 

INF; Kell, she would take her erean from the eow*s milk and put it over in a 
Separate container and let It stay in there, wellf if you kept it cold, 
it wouldn't turn. What 1 mean by that it wouldn't sour enough for us to 
laake butter, tfow, a lot of people makes it from Swret erenm, but 1 don't 
think it's as good. And let it *til sbc*d get three or four gallon of 
that, and pour it^in a eHm, and it bad a Ud witb a hoU- In i"* and an 
old homemade dasner and, a handle up tnvough there, you'd jii&t slosh 
that , up and down 'til the butter come to the top. Sometimes it'd he 
three or four or five pound. About a pound tO the gallon. And thcit 
^ sbe'd take it out of *ere and work it, work the water ouC of it and s It 
it to taste, yoti know, the way we liked it and put it in a print, every 
pound, and lay it out kept it where we had n spring house where the 
water eome running down, we had a little though in tbere where water*d 
stay about a inch or two inches deep in it, and she'd set it in ^ere to 
keep it eold. 

FW; Could you keep it a long titnc? 

INF;- Well, in the Summer you eouJdn't keep it too awful Jong, of eour^e, now 
you take twelve kids and it didn't Jast long anyhow, and hot biseaits 
and butter, that's good eating. 

FW: Kell, did She ever make soap? llow do you ntake homemade f^oap? 

INF; KelJ, she never did make her own lye, now baek hhen ^e was a girl sh? 
- ^owed me, I*ve Seen *ose things, it was a hopper, built you know, a 
little at tbe bottom, ^nd bigger at the top. And they^d take the wood 
aSheS and dump In thi ^ and as it rained in It and water, you want to 
pour V '(!r in it, all right, and it would drip, tliat*s what they enll 
drip lye. It ras kind. a tbe eoioi of iodine, and that stuff was strong 
as the devil. And then they^d put mtat scrr.ps, fat, m 'ere, and, tha 
would eat that up and they'J t boil it and make ^oap. l*ve washed a many 
and a many a time with it. ^ 

FW; l>o you think that's hard on your complexion? 

INF; I don't know whether it hurt rine or not. 1t*d ho r^^^rd to Say, not 
knowi ng. 

FW: Well, Ike, do you reiaember your first days at f^ctiool, i^hat were they 
like? 

INF; I reniember tho first day I went to sehool, but 1, -aii to what went on I 
don't, but 1 remember, f never will forget it. ^!ather paeked me n lunch 
In a Jittle old half gallon syrup hueket. put me Some tonncoes I enn 
yet, onee in a while I*U get n tomato that reminds mc of tliat and that's, 
thiit's been sixty years ago. And, she'd always fix me a good hmch and 
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I looked forward to that. Sit down, and all of us would sit do>m in the 
school, if w& wanted to> you could go outside and cat in the suoimcr. 
But, we^d always sit down in *erc and eat oui lunch. l*ll never forget 
that first days of school, only had to walk 'ij>>ut a mil^^ 
FW: They didr/t have buses? 

INF: Oh, we didnU even know what a bus was, didn^t even have a taxi automo- 
bile, soothing liko that. First car I ever saw was along about well, I 
started to school about twelve^ nineteen twelve, 1 guess, and the first . 
autcmobile I ever saw was along about fourteen or fifteen* 

FK; And you walked how far? 

INF: About H mile. 

FW: About a mile, did you go all day? 

INF: Yes, we uh, from nine o' clo^^ until i ur. Ari^l, we*d take, we^d have, 

fifteen or thirty minutes at ten-thirty> then at noon we^d have one hour, 
and then about two or two-thirty, I forget whieh, weM have another fif- 
teen or thirty njinutes, then when school turned out at four o'clock, 
you'd go home. 

?tfr itew many rooms? 

InF: Two. Vao rooms, they had> from the first grade, they didn't have a 
primer them days, first grade through the third, in what we call thc^ 
little room, the little ehildren went in *at one. Then> in the other 
room, we had four through the eighth in 'a*. 

FK: And one womn taught all these different gravies? 

IKF: There's two teaeher5 there. One taught the small rhildron in what we 

ealled the little rooin from the first through the third, in the big room 
we'd call that :ne, they taught the fourth through the eighth. 

FK; Sfasf she strietl: 

INF: Soise of *em were, some ^eren*t. 

FV; Uh huh. Did yon enjoy going to school? 

tSF: Yes, I loved it. Dut> I, I*ve went through t^e eighth grade twice* I 
V40uldn*t go to high sehool, I got a job and went to work and, back theia 
days, you know, education didn't antount to mich. When you got able to 
work, and they'd hire you^ you*d go to work, try to make a living. 

FW: Uh liuh. Were there many in your class, do you remct^iher? 

INT: Oh, they was, i*d say, fifteen, jiaybe and eaehj in the, let's see, fourth 
grade, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth that's five gravies, I'd say 
they'd be about forty, maybe fif'.y in the whole, all the elasses. 

FW: What did she diseipline you wit^^, do you remcnber that? 

INT: ~ board and stiek, she's usually send one of the seholars out and eut 
a wi^th for her to thrash you. 

FK; Do you reoie;nber getting any? 

INF: No, t ^ot one, Ray Davis, you might know ^ay, from ^fatoaka> used to be a 
federal man over Bluefield^ not at the same poj^t offiee, Ray, that's over 
there though, he held me and Curtis Green pourt snow down my neek and 
there was a set of Cwins there, Al rarmer's girls, tliey brought their 
lunch in a two pound lard bucket. Veil, they turned me loose and I 
grabbed up one of those buekets, and eut down on them and I hit Brook In 
the baek the head with It and eut a place about two inches long In 
the scalp and the teaeher thrashed me, that's the only one 1 ever got, I 
would n got another one but I left, I didn*t stay for it. 

FK: Okay, do you remember your first girlfriend? 

INF: N'O. 

Fh': You don*t remember her? 

iNF: No. No. That is really, Pd jusc go with first one the other, I reniember 

the first ^ne I dated regular. Wo had a pretty good tine. 
FK"J Where did you -icet her? 
INF: Church. 

rV; Church? Do you remember when you first fell in love? 
INF: Oh yeah. Ye^h, that's the hardest fall, isn't it? 
FW: Were you sick very long, Ike? 

InF: Well, not exaccly, until we married Cs a-hurting pretty bad. 
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FK; Okay, what arc sorsc of the important things to Tcm&ml ji" wlicn yoa'rc 

raising ki-Js, what do you think people oughta do ttow? I?hctt yoxi're wis* 
ing yoDT kids? ^ 

INF; I didn't do it ci:^scLf, but I thipit^ the most imrc'n:^nt thing when 

you're raising your ehildrcn is to go to ehorcti with tl\ej|i^^ry Sunday 
and between Sunday if it's, if yoo can, 'course a Jot of tines you ear.'t^ 
and grow up a-honting with thein instead a-hunting for thc?t. 'Coor:e now, 
1 shoulda went with mine but I didn't. Tfiey we;^t, the girls went, but 
the boys never did eare nothing about go^ng to SuTiday School, but the 
girls went every Sunday, down Jifciunt Olvie, ^ind I always encouraged tbe-n 
to go, I diiln't try tr get then not to, and I oneouragcd the boys to po 
but I vouidnU go and so they said, like father tike soni I reckon, and 
so they didn't go either. !fe like to bvnt and we done fished, wc itone 
'at together, ^fe and the boys and the dog. 

FW; itow joany boys do you have? 

'iNF; I did have two, I've got one now. 

FK; Uh huh, and the rest girls? 

IN^; Uh huh, four girls and two boys. 

Ftf; K^ll, do you think people ought to be striet on thsia, you know, try to 
ke^p them in, have rules and make theia go? 

INF: They should have rules to go by they ean ;?et up and wateh television 'til 
a eertain hour. If they got hociework to do, do that and then wateh tele- 
vision 'til the allotted time. A ehild can't lay up all night, wateh 
television or out here at these old plaees a^running aroundi and do any 
good in schD4>l. ,Nou, you've got to draw a line some'^here. 

FW; Md stiek to the rules. 

INF: "ftiat's right, have striet rules. 1 believe in let' ing 'en go bot I d^n't 
believe in just giving 'em the reins and let's say, here, you go ahead, 
lay out all y<Ax want, 1 don't believe in 'at. 

FW; 'fhat do you think about spanking them? 

lUVi If they need it, lay it on ♦em. If you tell a child, now I'll give you 
a spanking if you do that, aitd if he goes ard does it, then he asks for 
that. You done told him what you was going to do if he done that, aow 
if you don't, you lie to him. And, if he eateh you lit one lie, he'll 
say well. Daddy lied about that or Mother did so I'll do it again* 

FW; What do you think about the TV programs? Do you think TV's good for 
young people? 

!NF; Some of it is, and some of it ! wouldn't cure about mine watehing it, 

although we watched anything that eome along, I bought oiie of them things 
in nineteen fifty, ^nd Huntington uas all we eould get, and eotildn't got 
it very veil, t^e'd set up on Saturday nights and wateh the wra5S)ing 
that cOQie on apd then other programs, but we all woiild stay up and uateh 
the i^assling. 

rW; Kell, did the children like to watch it then? 

LNFi Oh, yeah, they loved it* 

FK: hliat do you think are some of the goed prograios for ehildren? 

INF; hfell. The f^aXtons is a good i>rogram, J^wvenc<? wejk's a good program, the 
news sometimes it's prett^ rottoii, it put* thinj^s in children's head, but 
maybe I can do tnat and get by with it. Veu know, children has, they al- 
ways vant to eliallenge the worst and what God don't i^ant yott to do that's 
what you wanna do. You always want to do that you're comanded not to do. 

yo^ tell me* But, now, they's a lot of good programs that 1 eould 
mention, we see them just every little hit, T know 1 do, 1 see a lot of 
../'(Mfl^on there that's good, clean prograins. Some of these Country and 
Western, some of these singers come out ^ith some pretty dirty thingf;. 
It depends 7n, i reckon, the way you look at It, but it'f not, i don't 
think, too awful good. Now, everybody don't hav-e the safr.e opinions. 

FW; Yeah, have you ever seen that Sos^n>o street or. . . 

I,NF; Yeah, I have, they's nothing wrong with tl*it. That's a good Jirografr. fer 
ehildren. 
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FH: Uh huh, don't y^u think that's retil good? 
INF: It is. 

FW: They can loam a lot from it. ^ 

INF: I know that grandson of mine has learned a lot from it. 

PW: Well they teach you, you l.aow, how to count and the colors and things 

like that. A lot of women don't have time to spend. Do you think women 
spend enough time with their children? What do you think about women 
working? 

INF: Well, now you llablo to get lae In a tight spot but I think th^t women 
that has sJOall children should st:*y home with theto until they start to 
school. Then, if she w^tnts to wtV: the hours that the ehild goes to 
sehoolp that's okay. But now, you tako...you take.. .two or three ehlld- 
ren and T^m, Dick, and Harry looks after 'en. That ehild, you does one 
thing, he does another^ and the third party docs another, and m;iybc 
eight or ten will babysit with those children. Well, It'skinda like 
going to church, you get confused, you donU knot^ which is right. Just 
like going to church, you go up here to one chureh and they tell you you 
go to Hell if you smoke a elgarotte and the other. one Ttell you you don't, 
you just go part of the way, and first thing you know you don't knoK 
what to believe. Read your Bible's tho best thingy when it comes to 
that. But now, getting back to the, I thinlc a mother should wait 'til 
her children is readX for sehool, then, if she wants to work, that's 
okay. What do yoM think abo it? " " 

FW: Well, 1 think that 1 agree with you. 1 think If you have other people 
raise your children, then you shouldn't be disappointed later on with 
what they do because you weren't there to train them. 

INF: And it*s hard to tell, You know a lot of these fellows has men folks to 
babysit with ehiUren, boys and girls, girls up to ten or twelve years 
old. Some of 'em's afraid to leave them, afraid they'll set the house 
.1 fire or of they's any whiskey in the house they'M drink that, and 
they will. Some of 'cm will try out something new and they's been a 
lot of crimes committed right there by babysitters. 

FK: Did you read in the papcr« a Huntington ppcr, where this cpuplc had a 
young girl come in and babysit ith their six-weeks-old daughter and 
while they were away^ the parents were away» this girl had some friends 
in and they started taking pills, and she apparently went cra^y or some- 
thing .ind she put the baby in the oven, she thought that sho was cooking 
a turkey. 

ISF: ^cj 1 didn't read that. 

FK: That w^s in the news. 

ISF: But my aunt one time, she left the oven door down to put out a little 
more heat in the kitchen, it was in the wintortime. the old cat got up 
in 'crc to coot down to where he liked U and got in 'ere and set down 
and somebody come along, closed the oven door, so the next morning she 
gets u|> and builds a fire in the old coal range and baked the cat. She 
opened the door to put her bread in to bake it and there set the cat. 
Hide done busted off his skull and fell down and his meat just come 
off'n his vones. 

FW; Oh, you'ro kiddingi 

INF: It's a fact. 

Ftf: Oh, isn't that uwful? 

ISF: Oh, I want to tell you one, maybe I shouldn't on this things but I'm 

a-gonna tell it anyway. My aunt was sick, ^ind m> unole cooked breakfast. 
So, he washed his dishes up and everything and wont out and harnessed 
up his horses to go plowing and run his haniU in his pockets. Wcll^ 
he hunted for the dishrag fir:,t, he couldn't find it. So he got him a 
ncvj one. went oiit and harnessed his horses after while and went on to 
work .ind hi^i he chewed tob.icco, you kaowi and reached his hand in his 
pocket to ^et him a ?hcw of tob.icco and found his dishrag. Ue^d stuek 
it in his pocket' 

INT: \fo ."Oil reiticmber any more interesting stortosi Ike? Like, cooking the 
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eat? 

INF: No, not right off hand, now, if it come to 3 bunch of jokes I could tcH 

you enough to run that thing crazy. 
FW: Weill have you heard any good jokes lately? t 
INF: Well, they wouldn't be fit for that. Uh, 1 laughted at John Parker. Po 

you know John Parker over at Ashmeade? 
FW: Mo. 

INF: Hioi and and Jack Stemi ue w^nt to Bath Countyi Virginia> coon hunting. 
Went up to Ler^y Buzzio's. And before I forgets I wanna tell you there's 
a Loroy Buzzie lived up there, artd Al Crawley and Chuck M^Coyi all of 'era 
lii-^d in tho sane hollow 'ere. 

FV: BuEiie. Where did you go, up in Bath County? 

IMF: Bath County, Virginia^ on Little Bath C.^e^. 

FH: I think that's where Charley goes every year*. 

INF: Yeah, I expect it is. Well> now they've got^a cabin back down this side 

of that. Way down this side. 
F«: They* re taountain people, aren't they, Ike? 

INF: Ho, not really. !fo... They. ..he used to be an Anuy nian, the old man 
Leroy Buztic, seei he's dead now. lie was a retired Army pian, and, wo 
w^t up 'ore and John supposedly had a sack to put the coon in if we 
caught one. h'o's gonna try to bring it back alive, so «e tromped through 
the woods 'til along about six o'clock in the loorning. The dogs treed 
up a big hollow chestnut oak, and mc proceeded to cut the thing oown. 
lt*s about three 01 four inches all the way around. About four foot 
threugh the stump. We tied the dogs and cut the thing down. Welli we 
cut it Jown and turned one dog loose, and he went down in that thingi 
way down in the old hollow of the tree and it forked, and we couldn't 
get up in there so he backed out and he tied Mm. And we's a-gonna chop 
the coon QMt if it was in there, I's a kinda halfway thought maybe it 
Just treed a possum or something. Well, I chopped in and lo and behold, 
right on top of the dang foon. Eighteen pounder, Jaek Stem says, kitten 
coon. I run in with the axe handle down in behind him to keep hin from 
getting out or backing down tn the tree. He reachedi fooled around and 
got him by the hind legs and pulled that thing out it looked big as- n 
sheep to'me. Turned 'im loose, he Said "kitten. Hell.'* We had an old 
carbide light and he turned that over and the lights were... th^it's all 
the light we had.. And, we had to hunt it then and the dogs took right 
after the coon right down the holler and the dogs cau^iht it and Jack 
beat us all down there. Went do^n there and he's a-hc ding three dogs 
i:i ono hand and the coon in the other hand. And they'f^ all a-trying to 
bite the coon and the coon a-trying to bite Jack and the dogSi and Jack 
pulled out a sack and it wasn't a dnng thing but an oid pillow case that 
Maggie had used, his wifoi it was about wore out. So we fumbled around 
'ere and fimilly got that eoon in that sack and he ained to eLose the 
top of it and the coon just tore the thing in half, in ti^'o. and dou-n the 
holler he went agnin. Kith that Sack on hiti), half of it and we caught 
that thingi and you kno(</i H. F. ItfurSt finally pulled off his <-overalls 
and wo put that thing dowii in one of the legs of his coveralls and tied 
that coon up. He's tearing up everything we could geti we couldn't hold 
hin he's so stout. And I brought that thing home and Kept 'Int about a 
mont.h, fed *lm apples and stuff to eat so we eould eat 'em. Kell, I 
did I killed him and tried eat t\i?t thing, I'd just soon eat a tomcat or 
a polecat, I wouldn't tnake much difference.. And, that's about the best 
coon hunt I believe I was on. 

FK: Oid you ever deer hunt any, or turkey? 

INF: No, I never would deer, I object to getting killed. 

FW: Deer hunting? 

INF: Uh huh. Tliere's too many crnzy people i^h the woods shoots; at anything 

that moves. 
FW: Vealii what about turkey hunting? 
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IMF: Oh, I love turkey hunt. 
FW: Where do you hunt? 

IHlri Pocahontas County* Kcst Virginia* I've killed two* that's oil Pve ever 
killed. And, they're a SBiart bird* I'll tell you. They can see every 
diroetion and straight up tp boot at the ^nrne time. 

FIV: iVell* what about hearings dp they hoar real well? 

INF: You^re dang tooting, they can hear. Why> you just break a stick and 
they'll**. now if the wind's a-blowing roal hard, they don*t pay too 
much attention to you. That is. walking in the leaves. But, novi* if 
everything's stilK you better not tsove if he's one in sight* cause 
he'll sec you move. 

FW: Do you go out real early in the morning or. .. 

l^F: Oh, all hours of the day, anytime from early DOrning 'til dark. 

FW; Do you just sit... Ilow. Khat do you do turkey hunting? 

IMF; Well, if you're pretty goocf with a call, a lot of times you can call 
maybe you can call one out to you, if you get out and don't have any 
luck seeing any, get you a good spot, but that's dangerous, somebody's 
liable to slip around and shoot you* tbink you're a turkey. That's 
how aiost people kno"*^ about hunting and you just call kinda like a turkey 
i^ld make, you know about three counts on a caller^ if they's one in 
hearing distance, and if you've got him fool. ..and are good enough to 
fool hint fie'll answer you. And, you keep tailing and they'll 
keep coning to you. Kovi, a young one, you just raako most any kind of a 
raeket and bring 'im up to you, hut an old residenter^ you better not 
make a sour note on 'at callj if you do he's gone. 

FW: Uh huh, and they're real smart, aren't tbey? 

INK: Uh huh, they're easy killed. 

FW: They are? 

INF: Oh yeah. 

FW: oh, I thought they eould get away. 

INF: iVoWj if you hit one in the head^ neck* you've got bim. But, now hit him 
in the body or In the legs, 'em scoundrels* you can't hardly knock 'e» 
do^' 

FW: You have to hit the^n in the head or neck? 

l^F: If you can hit 'cnt in the head or neck, or if you can hit Tern enough in 

the body you've got him. 
FW; Uh huh. Khat other kind of hunting do you do? Other than coon and 

turkey? 

INF: Squirrel, and rubbit, and phea;>nnt> grouse^ I think is the real najoe for 
'errii we all just Called 'em native pheasants* you know, boy they're gojcl 
eatings too, 

FW: I know, I've eaten then. I \ovo rbem 

INP: I, too, 

FW; Are they smart? Like turkeys? 

IMF- N'o, they're nowt around here they »v*on't fl> up until you get pretty 
close to then. But up in Pocahontas County they're pretty wild, t 
reckon it's because so raany hunteis in there and shooting around* Well* 
I've walked by them nnd then they fly up and be in three foot of thcm^^ 

FW; Where do you grouse hunt? Oli* in Pocahontas County? 

lilP: Welh no, If I was going to do any of thAt, of grouse hunting* J'J do it 
around here* around over my ;riotlker's. 

rw: Do you take dogs? ^ 

t^F: Vp, I never did use any Jogs. 1 always just tromp around through the 
woods. In tho wintertime you c.in find their tmcks and track *em np- 
I know one time 1 told tuy mother, r's just un old bo>, .ind over next to 
Bud llyman's. In a vnllcy there^ a Jot of j^rapes* brinr berries* 1 told 
her t waii goinjg a^phi.*asan' «nting. After ^cliool * 1 got my wood and 
^tuff ready and i lit out ^jid \ run into* oh* theyS must have heen six 
or elfiht of *e(n flew up aboul t^e ^:^mt: tire anj rcjrcd me* I didn't know 
1 htid .1 gun. Vever even fired a <hot. 
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FW: They^are ml good. I think thev're delicious. 

INF; Oh'jTand you take the broth off a those things after you boil them you 
know, get you a cup of broth and Sjilt it and pepper it to taste, now 
that's as good a drink as anybody would want. 

Ftf: Ytfu boil them and then yoii baKe 'em. brown 'em o little, don't you? 

INF: Well, now, some people d(>. My mother always just boiled and ntade 

gravy out of thctn, like chieKen and dumpling. And we always was foolish 
about gravy there nt hom(^, you know, and she always tried to fix it so 
we would like it, the way we all liked it. Now rabbit, she used to boil 
*em, parboil *em, and fry 'cm, but, I like to t^ke *cni and just wring 
your hands in the back, just about !^ haJf inch apart, plumb to the bone 
with a knife, and just put 'em in the skilJet like you would ^ ehieken, 
and fry *em. Make gravy they's the best stuff und you ever eat* 

FH: Have you ever eaten tajae rabbit? 

INF; One. 

FH: Do you like it? 

INF: I cjin^t eat *em with as good a stomach as 1 ean the wiJd one, for some 

reason. They're good, but, no I've eat it, I've eaten it twice. Preach- 
er KinJey, one time he had soiae, fried some tame rabbit cooked up, and 
a fellow gave me one, weigh about, oh, a pound and a haJf, two pounds. 
It was good» but I still lean toward the wild one. 

FW; Veah, I think they're better. Do you hunt anything else other tlian... 

INF: So, no that's about all the hunting 1 ever done was Tor jusjc the small 

game. I wetYt a-deer hutiting t%<ice last year, over here above Hinton and 
saw a buck each time and didn't get a shot at either one. One of 'em 
I almost ran over the thing that morning, it ^as foggy, just the other 
side of the bridge there at the dam* Standing Jig^t sqviare in the middle 
of the dang road. Well, in our lane^ and 1 f;aid, Allen, Allen Bentley 
was driving, don't you hit that thing, it cocie right back in the trueK 
on us. It would come right through the windshield and i could a killed 
it with a pistol, ifli'd a had a pistol with 010^, 

FW: Vfcrc there other people there with you? 

INF: Just two of us in the truck, Rob Montley and Allen Benson, we was going 
up to Rob's brothers, above llinton, and he just jumped down over the 
field, toward the lake, the da^ti there^, 

FW; And, none of you got any that day? 

IMF: No, So. 

FW: And, you don't like to deer hunt? 

INF: I told Rob, him and me went the next day^ Allen didn't go with us ^d 
I told tCob, I said Rob, you know, he's just got one leg, I said "Vou 
and (tif's cut here deer hunting." I says "if we killed one we couldn't 
get it home. I ain't got enough of breath ^0 pull the thing and you 
ain't got but one leg, what would we do?" lie said, ''^\f brother's got a 
truck atti a long rope would get 'im at-a-way," Oh, 'ey's a lot of futY, 
we used to go up in Pocahontas County* Mary went with me, my wife, and 
the boy^i jind the twins, we'd camp up there about three days and nif;htSH» 
Oh, we had the bef;t time, there's several families t^-ould go, you know, 
and we'd cook up a lot of things to eat, and I'll tell you ttiO best thing 
you ean eook to eat out on a trip like that. Potatoes and com beef. 
Just i^ook your potatoes and put the corn beef ^n there, about three cans 
of thiit, and about a gallon of jKit.itoes and V\i guarantee there won't 
be any left. 

FW: What, do you boil potatoes before you go? ' 

INF: So, I boil 'em there, just build us a fire. I made mc a thing in the 
shop, it was About three foot st^uare and I welded i^ome angle iron on it 
so it wouldn't wnrp, build up a little furnace and put that, eooL on 
that. Now, that's some real Ciiting. ,\nd boil your coffee in an oid 
bucket of ';'>me kind, I finally did huy me a bi^ eoffee jk^C, a gallon one, 
white -^le, and just boil your itoffce, wasn't nu such a thing .is a perco- 
lator, it's better boiled anyw^iy, bettor flavor. Vou don't have the 
groands In the pvrkcd coffee you liave tn that, but> you spit then out. 
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M 


coal milter 




M 


cook 


16 - 


M 


coal minor 


14 


M 


coal miner 


12 


F 


coal miner 


11 


M 


coal miner 


42 


F 


laborer 


60 


M 


retired 


sa 


F 


babysitting 


72 


F 


babysitting 


29 


F 


unknown 


19 


F 


student 


27 


F 


unknown 


42 


F 


cook/waitress 


33 


F 


waitress 


SO 


M 


coal rniner 


^7 


M 


retired 


S4 


M 


retired 


30 


F 


purchasing agent 


$9 


F 


assembly work 


22 


F 


furniture mover 


27 


F 


truck driver 


45 


F 


Sawyer 


30 


F 


unknown 


29 


F 


social worker 


39 


F 


unknown 


14 




nnknovn 


14 


H 


farmer 


J7 


M 


grocery business 


14 


M 


unejsployed 


16 


M 


farmer 


15 


M 


fetlernl govt, employee ( 
tired) 
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Appendix c 



Occupation of 



Tape No. 


Ago 


Sex 


Head of Household 


47 




M 


farmer 


4a 


9 


M 


factory wrker 


4a 


d 


M 


construction i^rkcr 


50 


10 


M 


fann tenant 


51 


10 


M 


fanner 


52 


a 


M 


farmer 


55 


17 


^t 


county govt, employee 


54 


10 


M 


farmer 


55 


12 


M 


famer 


56 


12 


M 


laborer 


57 


10 


M 


truck driver 


5a 


11 


M 


labor^fV 


59 


9 


H 


faetory wrker 


60 


7 


^t 


truck driver 


61 


14 


F 


eoal miner 


62 


14 


F 


unemployed 


65 


14 


F 


unemployed 


64 


15 


F 


state employee 


65 


15 


F 


eon tractor 


66 


17 


F 


saw ciill worker 


67 


16 


F 


construction worker 


6a 


15 


T- 


truck driver 


69 


6 


F 


school bus driver 


70 


15 


F 


fanner 


'1 


11 


F 


houscvife 


72 


7 


F 


1;] borer 


75 


a 


F 


painter 


74 


n 


F 


uncnapl oyed 


75 


10 


F 


con^truetion i;orker 


76 




F 


teacher aide 


77 


11 


F 


carpenter 


7S 


7 


F 


factory worker 


7^* 


6 


F 


faetonf worker 
constaol e 


30 


9 


F 


a5 


93 


r 


retired 


a4 


group 


M and F 


unknown 


a5 


7a 


F 


unknown 


a6 


10 


F 


factory worker 


S7 


24 


M 


maintenance engineer 


aa 


15 


F 


unemployed 


96 


77 


M 


fartner/jniner (retired) 


97 


ai 


F 


teacher (retired) 


9a 


87 


F 


farmer (retired) 


121 


' 11 


M 


coal miner 


12? 


15 


.M 


coal miner 


125 


15 


M 


coal miller 


124 


11 


M 


coal miner 


125 


a 


M 


lawyer 


126 


a 


F 


laborer 


127 


a 


F 


unknown 


123 




F 


retired 


129 


& 


F 


lumber company worker 


150 


10 


F 


laborer 


131 


10 


r 


laboror 


152 




F 


unemployed 


155 


n 


F 


unemployed 


154 




F 


unemployed 


135 


55 


F 


coul miner 
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tippstlachiAti Speech 



Occupation of 

Tape Wo > Ace Sex Head of Hoosehgld 

136 11 F tnjck drjlver 

137 ^ 9 H unknown 

138 9 M unknown 

139 9 F janitor 

140 16 F secretary 

146 52 H coil winder 

147 13 F coil uindoT 
14A 13 F unknown 

149 IB F waitress 

150 13 F coal miner 

151 IB F [ttichinist 
' 1S2 64 F retired 

153 BS F unknovm 

154 13 F taachinist 

155 17 F coal miner 

156 20 F weliior 

157 ^ 52 F unknown ^ 

15B ' 25 M "^"^ medical technician 

159 20 K grocery store eniplgyee 

160 56 F railroad worker 

161 32 F laborer 

162 44 edueational administration 

163 60 H ' unknown 

164 33 ^ ^ custodian 

165 57 M educational administration 
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